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“fg Preface 


ANYONE PREPARING A VOLUME OF READINGS in the teaching of 
secondary English today faces the possibilities as well as the 
hazards of a time when the teaching of English is in the state of 
ferment. Such a volume must represent a view of the “new” 
English, for the editors feel that there is a new English just as 
there is a new mathematics or a new biology. Accordingly, the 
teacher or prospective teacher of English needs to range widely 
in examining his assumptions about the nature of an English 
curriculum in the secondary school, in clarifying his aims, and 
in enlarging his practical know-how. The editors have selected 
this collection of essays in order to represent the new English 
as it pertains to the junior and senior high school. 

The new English demands that the teacher of English deal 
with the English language as his essential discipline whether, at 
any given time, he is stressing literature, English linguistics, or 
rhetoric. It is crucial, of course, that a subject be subdivided for 
analysis by its students. But no teacher or prospective teacher, 
in dealing with the several sections of this collection, can 
afford to lose sight of the unifying core of his subject, the 
English language. 

In the midst of exploding knowledge, there is no one su- 
perior doctrine to guide the English teacher, no single right 
approach to the complex task of teaching the English language 
and literature. Though general avenues and patterns of the 
new English have developed unmistakably, the teacher and 
prospective teacher have a right and responsibility to study a 
broad range of rationales and a variety of specific methods. A 
number of excellent textbooks are available, presenting con- 
sistent and coherent treatments of the teaching of English. 
These works should continue to furnish the general bases for 
courses in the teaching of English for prospective teachers. 
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This volume is designed as a necessary supplement for 
such books in undergraduate courses. A number of the articles 
are concerned with the practical preparation needed for stu- 
dent teachers. However, graduate courses, institutes, and work- 
shops in the teaching of English have become increasingly 
widespread. Therefore, some of the essays, are of the theoretical 
nature appropriate for experienced teachers and graduate stu- 
dents. 

What are some of the characteristics of the new English 
that the organization of this collection and its specific selections 
reflect? These are the concerns of Part I. The new English, first, 
demands a definition of the subject and its aims. What is Eng- 
lish in the high school? What concepts of the learning of Eng- 
lish must undergird the curriculum today if it is to avoid ob- 
stacles of the past? Sequence, a necessarily crucial word today, 
must be defined in some consistent manner. 

Part II represents the current concern with literature as a 
subject worthy of true study in junior and senior high school, 
the main skein of the humanities in the secondary school. Close 
analysis of literature, through various approaches is a compo- 
nent of the new English, though the idea remains that broad, 
individual reading must underlie any program. The problem of 
how to develop a vital context for literature study makes nec- 
essary, too, an examination of alternatives in organizing a litera- 
ture program at various grade levels. 

Progress in study of the English language, as well as tur- 
moil, is reflected in Part III. The new English means a broaden- 
ing of the nature of English language study in the schools as 
well as a clarification of assumptions underlining the study of 
grammar, with which language study in the past has been often 
equated. New programs, further, feature the study of the 
English language not only as a tool for improved writing and 
speaking, but as valuable content in itself, 

The revival of rhetoric is also a hallmark of the new Eng- 
lish, and students of the subject are finding in rhetoric, also, a 
legitimate concern, Rhetoric as subject matter may underlie the 
teaching of both written and oral composition, though some 


recent curriculum planners have ignored oral communication, 
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Accordingly, articles on speech and listening as well as on writ- 
ing are included in Part IV. 

New perceptions of English as a subject, and of the stu- 
dents who study it in the secondary school suggest some new 
problems, and accentuate some old ones, in planning instruc- 
tion. What may be the basis of a sequence in English that can 
provide continuity and community of background and at the 
same time provide for differing needs of students? Within the 
over-all pattern of the course, what kinds of specific units serve 
what kinds of students and what purposes? Perceptions of 
today’s students demand definition of the nature of English 
studies for highly talented students and for those of low verbal 
ability or of culturally meager background, These are the con- 
cerns of Part V. 

A practical problem of the editors in conducting under- 
graduate and graduate courses in the teaching of English 
figured importantly in the decision to put this book together. 
Wide reading in such courses seems a must, but university and 
college or local school libraries usually contain but one or two 
sets of any given periodical or pamphlet. Group consideration 
of a recent essay at a given time in a course is virtually im- 
possible in most classes. Sheer availability of current articles, 
representing important statements and trends, is a problem 
this volume was designed to solve in some measure. The various 
selections were chosen principally for the help of the individual 
teacher. That is, reports on administrative innovations—team 
teaching, educational television, non-graded schools, and the 
like—are omitted, not because they are not important, but be- 
cause the space is given to those matters that affect most directly 
the performance of the individual teacher and which transcend 
administrative schemes. 

Though the various essays represent diverse viewpoints, it 
should be no surprise that many of them appeared originally 
in the English Journal and College English. These two official 
publications of the National Council of Teachers of English 
long have represented a cross section of the thinking of the 
English-teaching profession in the United States. A variety of 
other publications, however, is represented. 
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It seems appropriate to comment on the absence of writ- 
ings by Dora V. Smith, to whom the teaching of English, in 
general, and the editors of this book, in particular, are so much 
indebted. During preparation of the book, the editors learned 
that a special collection of the writings of Dr. Smith was being 
prepared. For that reason, they omitted any of her great work 
from this collection. 

A number of people gave helpful advice on the selections 
for the volume. Among them, the editors are especially in- 
debted to Margaret J. Early, Syracuse University; Stanley B. 
Kegler, University of Minnesota; John R. Searles, University 
of Wisconsin; Robert Shafer, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Ingrid M. Strom, Indiana University. The editors 
are grateful, too, to James R. Squire and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of English for 


releasing materials in the official publications of the organiza- 
tion, 


Dwicur L. Burton 
Jonn S. Simmons 
Tallahassee, Florida 
November 1964 
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The Overview 
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THIS BRIEF INTRODUCTORY SECTION provides a context for think» 
ing about the teaching of English in general and for consider- 
ing the selections in the remaining parts of the volume. 

Many articles have been written on what should be done 
to improve instruction in English in order to make the subject 
more worthwhile for today’s youth, But it is the conviction of 
the editors that the article by Squire, more than any other re- 
cent statement, lays the foundation for the new English. Recog- 
nizing the basic forces affecting English programs today—new 
perceptions of the subject, of secondary school students, and of 
methods of instruction—Squire goes on to examine the “explo- 
sion” of knowledge, a principal effect of which is to force re- 
newed attention to the processes of thinking. Squire then raises 
questions about assumptions concerning student learning and 
teaching methods inherent in the “cells and bells” educational 
system, and he calls attention to promising new practices in 
providing for English language learning. 

Over the years, hundreds of statements of aims for English 
instruction have been formulated. Erickson has reduced the 
multiplicity of objectives to five, which seem to the editors to 
synthesize current thinking. The objectives which Erickson 
identifies are defined in terms of processes of thought, to which 
Squire referred, and in terms of student performance rather 
than in terms of specific content or skills. 
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Breaking the Lockstep Barrier 
to English Instruction 


JAMES R. SQUIRE 


2 


In his arresting and provocative address to the 1962 Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communication, the inter- 
nationally-known linguist H. A. Gleason, Jr. asked a disturbing 
question: “Can we build a new curriculum (in English),” he 
said, “worthy to take a place alongside the work of our col- 
leagues in other disciplines—a curriculum worthy of the subject 
matter, and above all, a curriculum worthy of coming genera- 
tions of young people? 

Some of you may wish to review how Mr. Gleason sug- 
gested that we approach the development of this new curricu- 
lum. His talk has been reprinted by the Council in the booklet 
Linguistics, Composing, and Verbal Learning. 

But whether we agree with Gleason’s point of view, we 
must admit that he has asked the right question. 

In a way, it is to this question that I shall be addressing 
myself today. My comments are labelled “Breaking the Lock- 
step Barrier to English Instruction,” largely because I believe 
we are on the verge of establishing some new patterns of in- 
struction. Only twice before in this century, I believe, has our 
field been so exciting—once during that period just before 
World War I when the present structure of the American school 
system was born, when the high schools struggled to free them- 


Virginia English Bulletin, vol. XIII, no. 2 (May 1963), pp. 1-8. 

James Squire is Executive Secretary of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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selves from college domination, and when associations like the 
National Council of Teachers of English were born—born pri- 
marily to free English teaching in the schools from the fixed 
rigid requirements set by a small group of colleges, require- 
ments which did not fit the large general student body. But 
what we succeeded in doing in part was to replace only one 
fixed order with another. 

The second great period of innovation and change in 
English was, of course, the early thirties—the experimentation 
of the progressives, the concern for children and their needs 
rather than for subject matter. In English, this concern led us to 
some important understandings—epitomized by Wilbur Hat- 
field’s work on The Experience Curriculum and some of the 
work which followed. 

Today we are seeing a new set of forces affecting our 
programs: the increasing interest in concept formation and 
verbal learning, the new theories of curriculum development 
(or at least theories different form those that we have known), 
the concern for individual behavior and intellectual endeavor, 
the reawakening of interests in language study for its own sake, 
indeed the recognition that English itself has a content—some 
things that we were once loath to admit. We have moved from 
thinking about our subject in terms only of the language skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listening to thinking of Eng- 
lish as embracing language, literature, and composition; how- 
ever these are defined, we hear more and more talk today of the 
language-centered curriculum. It seems clear to me that what 
we shall see emerging is a program far different from the one 
which we presently know and with which we are presently fa- 
miliar. Even a crystal ball cannot predict where we are going in 
English instruction, but an analysis of three major changes in 
our perceptions may offer some illumination: 


1) Changes in our perceptions of knowledge and how it 
is acquired; 

2) Changes in our perception of students; and 

3) Changes in our perception of how our subject is best 
taught. 
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THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


It has become fashionable in educational circles to talk 
lightly about the “explosion in knowledge” without really mak- 
ing attempt to understand what is going on. Yet developments 
in technology and communications seem certain to make to- 
day’s curriculum outmoded tomorrow, unless we somehow 
search out permanent principles. An analogy with medicine 
may be useful. I am informed that 90 percent of the drugs 
currently used in modern medicine were not even discovered at 
the time the majority of today’s doctors attended medical 
school! Think of the meaning of such developments for the con- 
tinuing education of doctors. The change in English is not so 
easily dramatized; yet here, too, the impact of textual criticism, 
the revitalization of English grammar, the researches into ver- 
bal learning and composing—these have occurred since many of 
us and many of our teachers were students of knowledge our- 
selves. 

But acceleration of knowledge affects us in diverse ways. 
As literary critic Northrop Frye points out in his recent book 
Design for Learning, one of the most important and thus far 
most neglected books on education published in recent months, 
“The increase in the complexity of understanding (in our total 
culture) is largely an increase in the capacity of verbalization 
- + ."—that is to say, much of the new knowledge in science and 
mathematics, as well as in English, reflects and results from 
man’s ability to push concepts and generalizations to increas- 
ingly abstract levels of thought, to higher levels of thinking 
than was ever believed possible before.” And although much of 
this increase in yerbalization is occurring in fields other than 
English, it remains for researchers and teachers of English to 
equip our new generation with the capacity for coping with 
such a high order of verbalization, One real meaning then of 
the revolution in mathematics and science, insofar as teachers of 
the English language are concerned, is to place greater demands 
on the field. 

Let us look at the problem in a slightly different way. A 
nationally known management expert, Peter Drucker, recently 
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asserted that the greatest impact of automation will not be to 
routinize American life or to make society more mechanical; 
rather he emphasizes, “The greatest impact of automation will 
be on our nation’s intellectual and cultural life. Automation,” 
he notes, “is first and foremost an idea. It is, moreover, an idea 
which organizes other ideas.” Automation is an idea which 
makes it possible for men and women in our society to relegate 
manual tasks to machines. Even tasks involving high-refined 
computations can be accomplished with lightning-like rapidity. 
Thus, more and more productive workers are freed for intel- 
lectual and cultural pursuits; and more and more “managers 
and professional and technical workers” become needed in our 
society—a group requiring a highly advanced education in Eng- 
lish as well as in other subjects and currently increasing at a 
more rapid rate than any working group in our country. 

How can this affect English teaching? First, by forcing us to 
raise our instructional goals. The society of the Sixties demands 
a citizenry more capable of abstract thinking than ever before— 
the society of the Seventies may bid to extend this demand. Be- 
cause much of this thinking takes place through language, the 
teaching of the language will remain central in the educative 
process. 

The Educational Policies Commission warns us that the 
average high school graduate today will have to be reeducated 
at least three times during his lifetime just to keep pace with 
the anticipated acceleration of knowledge. Imagine that—re- 
educated three times within his lifetime! And the NEA Project 
on Instruction predicts this will be true of professional as well 
as managerial workers! 

This means, I think, that society is changing so rapidly 
today that superficial information and skills often identified 
with “practical” or “vocational” programs may become out- 
moded, that “salable skills,” which James B. Conant rightly in- 
sists on many members of our society acquiring in our schools, 
cannot form the central core of our curricular program, lest 
they too soon become “unsalable.” What seems to be needed 
is more emphasis on the central processes of thinking, on the 
skills involved in learning new jobs, on the abilities required 
to meet our future needs. We must do what Margaret Mead 
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calls “teach young people to solve unknown problems in un- 
known ways.” And I see no other possibility for doing this 
than by concentrating on the teaching of the fundamental 
processes of thought. This means much more emphasis on ad- 
vanced rhetoric and logic—a difficult challenge—a frightening 
one to teachers of English who wish merely to handle the outer 
trappings of language—and yet a challenge to be met. The real 
meaning of the explosion in knowledge, insofar as those of us 
who teach English are concerned, is to force our attention to the 
processes of thinking and away from the segmentized bits 
of subject matter, or the emphasis on mechanistic drills. It 
has only been a few years since Dora Smith reported “more 
American students conjugating English verbs in six tenses in 
English than engaged in all oral activities combined.” And only 
two years ago Paul Diederich reported publicly that at least two 
days in every English teacher’s week are utterly wasted on rou- 
tine, mechanical drills. “If English teachers can be replaced by 
teaching machines,” reasoned Diederich, “then let them be.” 
And since then he too has spawned a whole rash of ideas—good, 
bad, and uncertain—which he believes may free the teachers to 
teach. But at least he has ideas. The old patterns of instruction 
clearly are barriers to be broken if we are to teach tomorrow's 
students to cope with the ever-changing nature of knowledge. 


OUR PERCEPTION OF STUDENTS 


As we turn now to look at our students, is it now time 
that we face the facts about what they are really like? 


We know that the average child entering our first grade 
has spent upward of 1500 hours before a television set, yet still 
we begin programs in reading with exercises on visual discrimi- 
nation, 

We know that the average child of six or seven years of 
age speaks with a vocabulary ranging from 2500 to 7000 words, 
yet we restrict his reading vocabulary to not more than 300 in 
the total year. 

We know that the academic achievement of a typical 
third-grade class varies by four years, in the fifth grade by five, 
and so on through high school and college. 
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We have reason to believe now that normal children can 
learn all that is taught from grade 1-12 (and more) within 
9-10 years and that the impact of our existing “stretch out” of 
education has been to undermine study habits and powers of 
concentration. Such is the charge of Fred Machlus in The Na- 
ture and Distribution of Knowledge. 


At the University of Pittsburgh, John Flanagan, whose 
Project Talent is based on tests of some 400,000 students, tells 
us that 25 percent of all ninth graders exceed in understanding 
and ability the majority of twelfth-graders in our schools. And 
at the other extreme John Goodlad at the University of Cal- 
ifornia in Los Angeles claims that it is not possible in any ele- 
mentary school classroom to find more than 15 percent of any 
student group that has mastered all specified grade-levels of 
achievement. 

Despite continuing revelations about the variability of 
learning, we freeze our schools and children in mythical grade- 
and-age-level classes desperately trying to meet complexity with 
simplicity, trying to teach the same book and the same skill to 
all children at the same time and knowing for sure that we shall 
fail with many. 

One result of this rigid lockstep program has been the 
limitations which we place on the success of children unable to 
meet “normal” grade-level standards. 

More serious has been the inhibiting effects on learnets 
who can achieve far more than we presently demand. 

Most grade-level standards of school expectations were 
established arbitrarily 25 to 50 years ago by citizens, profes- 
sional educators, scholars, and national societies interested in 
translating general expectations into specific segments of sub- 
ject matter to be studied at each level. Thus it came to be 
commonly expected that children should learn to read in the 
first grade, should study the dictionary in the intermediate 
grades, be introduced to paragraphing in the junior high 
school, read Silas Marner in the tenth grade, study American 
literature in the eleventh, and devote their time during the 
senior year either to advanced composition (in preparation for 
college) or to the study of English and world literature. 
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Now this program has probably served us as well as any 
we have conceived for so young and unknown a subject as were 
English studies when this lockstep sequence was organized. But 
let us not forget how little evidence there is to support such 
grade-level teaching. Much of what is taught at one level could 
easily be interchanged with what is taught at another, and 
sometimes it actually is. It has been only slightly more than a 
decade since Robert Pooley studied eight language textbook 
series used for teaching grammar and usage in the junior high 
school and found that all eight agreed only on two of some 
eighty separate items of usage, and that the order and grade 
level of presentation varied from book to book. He concluded it 
would only be by sheer accident if any student ever learned all 
elements of grammar and usage which he needed. The publica- 
tion of a study of school textbooks by Lynch and Evans of 
California reports even more damaging findings. Studies of 
language development by Ruth Strickland and Walter Lo- 
ban demonstrate that even young children unconsciously know 
and use all sentence patterns which are used by even educated 
adults. Yet we teach them English grammar and for that matter 
the reading and spelling of English as if we were presenting a 
foreign tongue. 

Fortunately, however, some important new developments 
help us to move toward programs of “continuous progress.” 
Foremost of these is the breakdown of what Charles Keller, Di- 
rector of the John Hay Fellows Program, calls the “cells and 
bells” educational system in which every student is locked into 
a rigid, grade-by-grade, hour-by-hour compartment with the 
same amount of time and energy expended on every subject. 
There is good reason to argue, I believe, that laboratory sci- 
ences require more time than some English classes, especially if 
students engage in prolonged experimentation. There is even 
better reason to suggest that a six-year or eight-year program of 
learning a foreign language might begin with daily periods of 
perhaps twenty or thirty minutes each, but years later, taper off 
to semi-weekly periods of perhaps 20 minutes. Is there any rea- 
son why all English classes must be one hour in length and meet 
for five days each week? I am impressed with the results of the 
modified Rutgers Plan in Detroit where classes meet only for 


aea 
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three days each week, and students and teachers are freed for 
individual conferences on two. Some 26 classes engaged in the 
work last year; 26 teachers requested permission to continue. It 
may be desirable, too, to adopt on occasion some double periods 
of English, perhaps in grades seven and eight, when the im- 
portance of providing suitable guidance in reading looms as 
such an important task (although I would hope that such read- 
ing periods not be divorced from language and writing and that 
they not involve separate teachers). Some schools experiment 
with flexible scheduling—classes meeting only four times 
weekly on a rotating basis so that no teacher meets more than 
four times in a day and class hours can be longer than normal. 
Others try weekly double periods of English—say two hours 
every Thursday—to provide an extra time for teacher-student 
conferences, Some elementary schools are introducing special- 
ized instruction especially in science and mathematics. I have 
mixed feelings about this as much as about large-group team 
teaching at the elementary level, but I hasten to point out that if 
it becomes widespread, we should be able to insist on more ex- 
tensive preparations of the “core” or “barrier” teacher in English 
in language development, reading, speech, literature—inasmuch 
as the extensive hours of preparation in science and mathe- 
matics will no longer be necessary. 

Of all the attempts to provide for individuals, interage 
grouping seems to me the most promising. Now so widely 
adopted in the primary school, it can no longer be considered 
experimental; such “interage” systems substitute for grade ac- 
complishment a plan under which each student progresses 
through eight or ten separate “levels of reading achievement” 
before entering the intermediate grades. Some children require 
only 18 months to move through the levels; others take four 
years or more. Where the system has been in operation for some 
time, teachers seem pleased with its success. 

But if ungraded plans are needed for primary teaching— 
how much more needed they are later on. A few high schools 
are beginning to show an interest in nongraded plans. Pitts- 
burgh and Chatham, Pennsylvania; Great Neck, Long Island; 
and Melbourne and Eau Gallie, Florida—these are only a few of 
the areas currently engaged in such experimentation. 
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The nongraded program at Melbourne High School, in 
operation longer than most, can serve as an illustration, There, 
emphasis is placed on individual achievement and on quality 
attainment, not on mastery of grade-level content. Regardless of 
age or years in school, students are assigned to one of five kinds 
of English classes: remedial, basic, average, depth, and quest 
(for the very superior students). Placements are based on both 
tests and teacher judgment, with movement between classes 
kept open for flexibility in reassignment. The content of the 
English program stresses depth and intensity of study, not 
breadth or survey. The careful study of literary forms and 
genres, for example, replaces conventional survey courses, and 
much individual reading of novels, plays, and essays is encour- 
aged in the classroom. Each class has not only a library of books 
for individual reading, but at least three sets of traditional 
anthologies—one conventionally used for the tenth, one for the 
eleventh, and one for the twelfth—so that the students may be 
encouraged to move into any one. Thus, groups move backward 
and forward at will. The department of English at Melbourne 
prides itself on “loosening traditional content in terms of pre- 
cise list” but is “tightening the way the content is treated.” 
Lest this too soon be branded as visionary, let me point out that 
the system would not be too unlike the patterns of college Eng- 
lish once freshman rituals are overcome. 

Other experiments of this kind may be reported. The 
Coordinated Education Center at the University of Pittsburgh 
strives to develop a continuous pupil progress program in major 
academic areas extending from Kindergarten through college. 
Schenley High School there offers an ungraded English course 
to talented students in grades 10-12: a feeder junior high 
school presents Schenley’s ninth grade program a year earlier to 
some. The new K-12 program in St. Louis attempts to provide 
for variation by presenting content to gifted students a year in 
advance of the regular program and this from grade one on. 
There the conventional seventh grade language and literature 
program is taught to mature students in the fifth or sixth grade, 
but slower pupils may not receive it until the eighth or ninth. 
Although I personally question some of the assumptions in- 
volved in planning rigid identical Programs for all students as 
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is envisaged in the St. Louis plan, I applaud its attempt to seek 
some greater flexibility. 

And it would be unwise, too, to forget the magnificent 
success of the Advanced Placement Programs which seem to be 
transforming not only twelfth grade but is now bidding to sweep 
college freshman English from the boards. The 500 students 
who took the first “AP” tests in 1954 have now increased to 
more than 15,000; the number of schools participating grows 
from 18 to 1500; the colleges have grown perhaps fiftyfold. 
Last October, Harvard University reported that 30 percent of 
its entering students were eligible to begin sophomore level 
work. Virtually all major institutions of higher learning now 
grant some credit for work completed earlier. As President Lee 
Du Bridge of California Institute of Technology says in the 
November 1962 NEA Journal: “High schools are now chal- 
lenging even the best colleges to keep up with the improved 
product they are now putting out.” And in Austin, Texas, I 
learned only last month that an advanced placement program is 
offered in ninth grade English to advanced pupils in grades 
seven and eight. Yes, advanced placement is already affecting 
schools in several ways. 

Indeed the only real problem in the blossoming love 
affair between high school and college English teachers is the 
criticism which the high schools begin to offer on Freshman 
composition and Freshman rhetoric, now that they know some- 
thing more about what is going on. Last spring, the NCTE 
Committee on High School-College Articulation surveyed pres- 
ent Freshman-level programs. It was dismayed to report the 
lack of any clear agreement in content or in methodology: In 76 
colleges, the use of 57 different books of readings, 24 handbooks, 
35 literature anthologies, 12 workbooks and 22 miscellaneous 
texts which could not even be classified. Despite urgent ad- 
monitions from colleges that high schools stress literature or 
belle lettres, the committee found the literary content of Fresh- 
man English too often sacrificed for social documentation. “But 
what are we articulating with?” cried the Council committee— 
and no strong answer is to be heard. 

The increasing perception of human variability does 
seem to be leading us to needed experimentation in breaking 
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the lockstep pattern, yet the story of current education’s failure 
to come to grips with the problem is a startling story of cultural 
lag. : 

This year the Council is completing an exhaustive survey 
of the need of teachers of English for inservice and continuing 
education. Some 60,000 teachers have been surveyed. 

The most promising new developments in meeting hu- 
man variability mentioned by secondary teachers are special 
classes for slow students, and lagging not far behind, special 
classes for gifted students! Only 15 percent of secondary teachers 
mentioned any work with programmed learning or with small 
group instruction or with team teaching! Only seven percent 
had experience with lay readers, Less than three percent knew 
about interage groups. And figures for elementary teachers are 
only slightly more encouraging: ten percent working with un- 
graded groups, with teams, and with programmed learning, 
thirty percent working with individualized reading. In the face 
of what we know about our students, these figures are nothing 
less than appalling. 

If we are breaking down barriers in terms of the content 
we emphasize and the age-grade sequence in our schools, so we 
are spending greater attention on the needs of individuals in 
our classroom, Recognition of individual differences is nothing 
new; breaking down traditional patterns of class organization is. 

The more exciting developments here tend to focus on 
the teaching of literature, although greater reliance on in- 
dividual conferences in composition, often made possible by 
smaller classes or the use of lay readers, also seems important. 

Attention to individuals is being hastened by develop- 
ments in literature which move us away from reliance on the 
comprehensive anthology to the study of individual texts. The 
development, spurred by impact of textual criticism on the lit- 
erary theorists of our colleges, would see us place less emphasis 
on coverage and breadth—on survey courses, on histories of lit- 
erature per se, on courses organized around georgraphy as are 
those traditionally offered in world literature—and more empha- 
sis on intensive study of a smaller number of literary works— 
on five or six poems by five or six American poets, say, giving 
students a chance to become well acquainted with several major 
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authors in depth, rather than on 50 or 60 poems by 50 or 60 
American authors, out of which may come no understanding of 
literature at all. 

And because we teach and study a smaller number of 
texts with all our students, we also place greater stress on guided 
individual reading—wide reading of selected titles to supple- 
ment the intensive teaching in class. In the Rutger’s Plan class- 
rooms of Detroit and Chicago, two days a week are spent on 
reading books from selected paperback libraries of 2000 titles. 

Indeed, supported by developments within the publish- 
ing industry, more and more room libraries of paperbound 
books are becoming used. In 2500 high schools, paperback book 
stores have been introduced. In countless others, sets of paper- 
backs are introduced as supplementary reading, a set of 60 
paperback short story anthologies during a unit study of the 
short story. Or perhaps fifty different titles dealing with varied 
viewpoints on love and romance to extend the reading and 
study of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Aucassin and Nicolette,” “Tris- 
tan and Iseult,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” “Lorna Doone’’—what- 
ever seems appropriate to level and taste. Mortimer Adler has 
introduced his “Gateway to Great Books,” a reading program 
stressing the great ideas for young people, a publishing venture 
that might have seemed commercial only a few years ago. 

And eager as always to sense a trend, more and more 
publishers make available prepackaged units—on Courage per- 
haps, with an anthology of readings for the entire class, supple- 
mented by sixty or seventy related titles! Other companies di- 
vide their regular anthologies into paperback segments for 
greater flexibility in the classroom. Thus, from one company, 
Poetry I, Poetry II, and Poetry II, three levels of books, may be 
obtained for the same classroom, even though one normally 
would be used in grade 9, one in 10, and one in 11. And the 
wise teacher facing a heterogeneous class may wish to use all 
three books with different groups in a single classroom. 

Yes, the lockstep barrier to literature instruction is really 
breaking down. 

Not all such guided reading is confined to the regular 
months of school. A few pioneering teachers now experiment 
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with summer reading assignments. Take the Voyager program 
at Newton, Massachusetts. There in May, the classroom teachers 
spend three hours preparing ninth graders for summer “Voy- 
ager” reading about famous adventures, All read the Odyssey, I 
think, and then select additional readings from the literature of 
travel-Kon-Tiki, Richard Halliburton, and others. The first 
two weeks each spring are spent discussing the titles. Visionary? 
Perhaps. But it works well at Newton and might well be 
adapted elsewhere. At the University of Illinois all entering 
students must now read several books in advance of September 
sessions which form the basis for discussions early in Freshman 
English. 

Major support for a program of individualized reading— 
one that is carefully guided—comes in the recent follow-up 
study of Lou LaBrant. Dr. LaBrant, whose research on an eval- 
uation of free reading programs in the thirties did much to 
awaken our eyes to the possibilities, recently conducted a follow- 
up study of her 1938 graduates after twenty years. These stu- 
dents had received a completely individualized program during 
their six secondary years—no required titles, no full class read. 
ing, but plenty of guidance, writing, reading, and conferences 
with teachers and librarians. The result 20 years later—they 
were reading more books and better books than almost any 
other adult group with which they were paired including many 
groups of college graduates, 

And the success of such programs in parallel basal ap- 
proaches at primary and intermediate levels is already becom- 
ing apparent and no wonder. But let us not forget the im- 
portance of guidance. 

More widespread reading then—suited to tastes and 
abilities of the students—at times letting the brightest’s “reach 
exceed his grasp” with Thomas Mann, or Camus, or Virginia 
Woolf, or perhaps Christopher Frye, while others complete such 
moving but simple works as Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth or 
Jack Schaefers’ The Canyon; undergirding all, I recommend a 
program of teaching in some depth a limited number of com- 
plete texts—but perhaps fewer novels than in the past because 
students need less help with this form than with most, I recom- 
mend novels for individual reading or group study. More 
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emphasis on poetry, drama, and the essay—the forms that re- 
quire the most difficulty. 

If some teachers wish to organize their teaching into idea- 
centered units, so much the better, at least in the junior high 
school. Although I see some decline in such offerings in the 
schools, just as we see a decline in American studies and the 
history of ideas in graduate scholarship, I recognize much merit 
in the approach. The study of ideas in literature is important, 
but so is the study of form which expresses the ideas. Our new 
English programs will stress both from the elementary level on. 
Incidentally, one of the basic reasons for the success of in- 
dividual reading programs in the elementary school emerges 
from linguistic study. We know that children possess in actual 
usage command of all basic sentences that they will ever use. 
Yet our basic readers confine children’s experience to reading 
only two or three patterns. One of the great contributions of in- 
dividual reading is to introduce students to a rich variety of 
sentences and words, 

Thus, the literature program also shows the breakdown 
of rigid lockstep sequence in our schools. The sequence of 
the past has not worked, The emerging sequence will equip to- 
morrow’s students not only with the skills of literary analysis, 
but with the background of reading (largely on their own) the 
great novelists of past and present, the dramatists, and the es- 
Sayists. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to say that I think we are breaking down 
traditional lockstep concepts of literary study which have failed 
miserably to develop any permanent love for good reading. 

I have tried to say that the increasing recognition of vo- 
cabulary is awakening us to the need for more diversified pro- 
grams. 

I have tried to say that the rapidity with which knowl- 
edge is changing in our society will require tomorrow's pro- 
grams in English to deal with increasingly abstract skills and 
concepts. 
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Slowly, perceptibly, the great massive instructional pro- 
gram we know as American education is changing, as all social 
institutions must change when the needs of the society which 
they mirror require new approaches. The tumult and the shout- 
ing between critics and educationists of the past decade is only 
a sign of the shift; others I have attempted to outline in this 
paper. 

I believe we stand on the threshold of “breaking 
through” to a magnificent new English program. 

When Mr. Gleason asks, “Can we build a new curricu- 
lum worthy to take a place alongside the work of our colleagues 
in other disciplines,” my answer is a loud and resounding 
“Yes!” We can, We will. We are already on our way. 


What Are We Trying 
to Do in High School English? 


FRANCES ERICKSON 


How can the language arts teacher redefine the aims of 
his professional life, how in simple terms chart his course? We 
are dealing with the most complex area of a student’s educa- 
tion: his language. A person’s language is as much a part of him 
as the color of his eyes or the shape of his nose; more so perhaps 
because a man’s personality cannot be separated from the lan- 
guage he uses, Yet, in the subtle, awesome business of helping a 
child develop language power, we must state our aims sharply 
and without ambiguity. 

In Seattle we are in a particularly fortunate position for 
this kind of stocktaking. We are in the early stages of revising 
our study guide, a language arts sequence from kindergarten 

English Journal, vol. XLVIII (September 1959), pp. 304-308, 314. 
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through grade twelve. How best may we in Seattle—and you in 
your city—come to grips with the matter of re-evaluating our 
aims? 

First, I think we must listen to what research has to say 
about the teaching of language arts. Next, I think we may well 
listen awhile to what those most closely concerned have to say. 
In this effort to “listen awhile” I asked a number of people to 
tell me what they considered the basic aims of teaching lan- 
guage arts in the secondary school, The persons who responded 
to my request were language arts teachers, teachers in other de- 
partments, administrators, counselors, and (most important) 
parents, and students, 

From this very informal research, I hoped to find clues 
which might help me answer these questions: How closely do 
we as language arts teachers agree as to what is basic? How 
closely do we and other educators agree? How nearly are we 
giving children what their parents think is important? How 
nearly are we fulfilling pupils’ aims for themselves? Finally, 
how well are we making our basic aims understood? 

This is what I found: 


Effective oral and written communication was listed as 
most important by all groups. 

Skill in and appreciation of reading was stressed by all 
groups. 

Parents tended to emphasize the importance of our liter- 
ary heritage; students and language arts teachers showed particu- 
lar interest in the broadly humanistic concepts in literature. 

Knowledge of the fundamentals of grammar was listed as 
basic most frequently by parents, next by students, then teach- 
ers other than language arts teachers. Knowledge of grammar 
per se was not listed once by language arts teachers. 

Correctness of usage, spelling, punctuation, and sentence 
structure was most often listed by parents. 

Clear thinking was emphasized by language arts teachers 
and by students. 

Interest in values—expressed by such phrases as “to de- 
velop a mature outlook on life,” “to establish basic ideals,” “to 
become sensitive and understanding’’—was listed primarily by 
students, next by language arts teachers, not once by parents. 
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These very fragmentary conclusions and others I might 
draw from my tabulation of aims make me realize that: 


1) Language arts teachers are rather well unified in their 
aims. 

2) Students’ aims for themselves are in large measure the 
same as their teachers’ aims for them, 

8) Administrators, counselors, and other teachers have a 
somewhat different concept of the function of the language arts 
program than we have. 

4) Parents have a very different concept of the language 
arts program than we have. 

5) We have not been very effective in making our aims 
understood by other groups, particularly by parents. 


These findings are, of course, very tentative, and I can- 
not be certain of their validity. 

Of one thing however I can be certain: we have a multi- 
plicity of aims; even with grouping the stated goals, I found at 
least eighty-three different aims mentioned—and all of them 
more or less valid! When we scatter our aims in this way, our 
courses are stretched too thin; they lack focus. We—and our 
students—begin to feel as if we are wandering in a pathless 
wood, The problem seems to be one of over-conscientiousness. 
We are so eager to give a student what he needs that we do not 
always differentiate between the important and the trivial. 
Then, too, we have been willing to teach anything desired by 
special groups and not directly provided for elsewhere in the 
curriculum. Witness the language arts units on conservation, 
accident prevention, and vocations. At any rate, in our well- 
meaning attempt to be all things to all people we are running 
the very real risk of losing our way in a labyrinth. 

On the other hand, we face the opposite danger. As 
pressures from various sources increase, the teacher looks for a 
very definite program. This fall I heard Dr. Walter Loban say, 
“When the going is hard, teachers seek formulas.” This search 
for the “pat” answer can lead to rigidity and even sterility. 

How do we, in defining our aims, steer a course between 
the Scylla of multiplicity and the Charybdis of sterility? Re- 
cently I listened to our Seattle orchestra play a Schubert Sym- 
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phony. Through each movement ran a strong melodic line 
undergirded with richly textured instrumentation and varia- 
tions on the recurring themes. I thought: “Can we employ the 
musical principles of a great composer in our language arts pro- 
gram?” Because language can be learned only in a social situa- 
tion, we must have the richness of texture. The strong melodic 
line keeps us from aimlessness and even cacophony. In our at- 
tempt to simplify and clarify let us not try to escape from free- 
dom; but, like the composer, let us find the limitations which 
free us. 

Not long ago a teacher of creative writing told me of the 
success her students had found in writing that most patterned 
of verse forms, the villanelle. Within the limiting framework of 
nineteen lines, two rhymes, and a refrain, the students’ creativ- 
ity had been liberated in a surprising way. In like manner, a 
strong framework can help us organize vitality in a significant 
direction. 

In establishing this framework we must look at the child 
for whom we are planning. We want him to grow as an in- 
dividual, as a member of groups, and as a prospective wage 
earner. What are his language needs in these three capacities? 
As he grows he will increasingly be a user of language, a con- 
sumer and a purveyor of words. He will need to understand 
and to be understood. 

After listening to research, to those about me, and to my 
own inner convictions, I would state five aims for the high 
school program in language arts. I want each student to develop 
to the maximum of his individual ability in these ways: 


1) To think clearly and logically 

2) To communicate that thought with clarity and with a 
degree of correctness acceptable to those with whom he is 
communicating $ 

3) To develop sensitivity to beauty and sensibility of the 
feelings of others by responding to imaginative literature 

4) To develop independence in finding, using, and eval- 
uating language materials 

5) To become aware of the significance of language and 
one’s responsibility in using it 
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THE FIRST AIM 


Clear and Logical Thinking 


In the words of Emerson, I would have our stu- 
dent become man thinking. I would have him realize that the 
most important function of language is as the instrument of 
thought—his thought, The words to carry his thought must be 
precise; more than that, the words must represent an idea 
sharply meaningful to the student or they become empty. A 
Seattle mathematics teacher expressed himself thus: “Students 
must know that words and sentences are not enough. Words are 
symbols for facts or ideas, and sentences are expressions of rela- 
tionship. If the facts or ideas are false or the relationships un- 
true, the words and sentences are meaningless.” at 

Lavoisier, father of modern chemistry, said, “Every 
branch of physical science must consist of three things: the 
series of facts which are the objects of the science, the ideas 
which represent these facts, and the words by which these ideas 
are expressed, Like three impressions of the same seal, the word 
ought to produce the idea, and the idea be a picture of the 
fact.” : 

The mathematician and the scientist point the way. Let 
us help students sharpen their thinking by reading to under- 
stand facts and concepts, by learning to interpret and evaluate 
ideas. For them, then, the logician’s statement becomes true: 


“The art of reasoning is nothing more than a language well 
arranged,” 


THE SECOND AIM 


Communication of Thought with Clarity and 

with a Degree of Correctness Acceptable 

to Those with Whom He Is Communicating 

This is the one goal upon which all educators, parents, 
and students agreed. To develop proficiency in speaking and 
writing, the student must begin with meaning, the thinking. He 
must have a sincere desire to say something important to him. 
Goethe’s Faust speaks: “And if in earnest you would say a thing, 
is it needful to chase after words?” Oftentimes students are so 
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concerned with “chasing after words” that they forget the “say- 
ing a thing in earnest.” Haven’t you worried about the paper 
that is meticulously correct but devoid of original thought, the 
superficial treatise with every comma in its proper place? 

Correctness, considered as an end in itself, can lead only 
to proper little papers in which no student will run the risk of 
individuality of expression. However, good usage considered as 
a means to more effective communication must be one of our 
objectives. Knowledge of the fundamentals of grammar, in 
which many parents and students seem to have such pathetic 
faith, can be only an interesting intellectual adornment if con- 
sidered as an end in itself. However, a thorough sense of the 
structure of an English sentence (not a Latin sentence) will 
help a student develop facility in communicating his ideas. 
Here I think we must remember that growth in language power 
is continuous and that direct teaching of particular skills can 
best be allocated to specific grade levels, working toward the 
most mature concepts such as subordination and parallel struc- 
ture. We may well consider what Charles Fries once said: “Use 
grammar to teach pupils how to use language, not how not to 
use it.” 

I would hope that by many well-motivated experiences in 
speaking and writing the student will develop power in deliver- 
ing the central-thought speech and in writing the central- 
thought essay. I would hope that he also will have many oppor- 
tunities to create imaginative stories, poems, and personal 
sketches. With this approach to communication, grounded in 
meaning, the student will grow in confidence; he will not 
merely “chase after words.” He will learn language, not learn 


about language. 


THE THIRD AIM 


Sensitivity to Beauty and Sensibility of the Feelings of 
Others by Responding to Imaginative Literature 


This aim cannot be contained in a neat, logical capsule 
as the others can. We are really saying, “The proper study of 
mankind is man”—man and his feelings, his hopes, and his as- 
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By responding to literature, a student may contemplate 
the springs of human action, his own action and the action of 
his fellow man. He may thus develop the emotional part of his 
nature. In a recent article Pater Viereck quotes Charles Darwin: 
“Jf I had my life to live over again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once a week 
. . . . The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably the 
moral character by enfeebling the emotional part of our na- 
ture.” 

I want students to look with open eyes at the human 
condition, to experience Erich Fromm’s concept: “The deepest 
need of man is the need to overcome his separateness, to leave 
the prison of his aloneness.” I want them to feel powerful emo- 
tions carried in perfect language: Macbeth’s despairing “Life is 
but a walking shadow, a poor player who struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage and then is heard no more”; Faulkner's 
ringing affirmation: “J decline to accept the end of man . . . . I 
believe that man will not simply endure; he will prevail’; 
Frost’s evocative imagery, 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep 
But I have promises to keep 

And miles to go before I sleep 

And miles to go before I sleept 


I want them to find a simple delight in living: 


What is this life if, full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare?2 


We owe it to each student to help him to feel deeply and 
truly, to look at the world as it is, to find his own values, to 
build a philosophy. To do this, we must help a student acquire 


1 From “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” from Complete Poems 
of Robert Frost. Copyright 1923 by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
Copyright renewed 1951 by Robert Frost. Reprinted by permission of Holt, 
aes and Winston, Inc, 

2 Ibid. 
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reading skill so that this miracle of understanding can take 
place. We must provide opportunities for close, analytical read- 
ing. Most important, we must place guided individual reading 
in the very center of the curriculum, not on its periphery. 


THE FOURTH AIM 


Independence in Finding, Using, 
- and Evaluating Books and Other 
Mass Media of Communication 


This aim needs little elaboration. Everyone will agree 
that, whether he goes to college or terminates his formal educa- 
tion in high school, a student must be able to locate and use the 
language tools of learning and of leisure. This will include us- 
ing library facilities, building personal libraries, selecting news- 
papers and magazines, and evaluating lectures, plays, films, and 
television programs. 


THE FIFTH AIM 


Awareness of the Significance of Language 

and One’s Responsibility in Using It 

This attitude toward language must undergird all the 
other aims or our program loses its reason for existing. I would 
have the student take a long look at language, that which sepa- 
rates man from the other animals. I would have him consider 
the history of language, the manner in which it grows and 
changes. I would hope that somehow the student might feel the 
wonder of language, the miracle of it; that he might sense the 
Significance of the symbol in his own life and in the ongoing life 
of mankind. Then, and most important, I would hope that the 
Student would assume the responsibility to use language well, 
for the ennobling, not the debasing and exploiting of mankind. 
With Kant, I would have him consider man as an end, never a 
means. I would have him realize that to him who has the great- 
est power with words goes the greatest responsibility to make his 
words speak the truth as he sees it. 

These five aims, I believe, are basic. They can be 

achieved by working with language as a cycle: gaining ideas 
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and impressions through observing, listening, speaking, and 
writing. Or, stated more simply, language is a matter of getting 
ideas, arranging ideas, and expressing ideas. These stages in the 
language cycle are so inextricably bound together that it would 
be psychologically unsound to try to teach them separately. 
Emphasis, however, can be given to each separate phase of the 
cycle at a particular time. 

Given these aims and this understanding of the language 
cycle, a teacher may organize his program in various ways. In 
Seattle we have found that the concept-centered unit is the 
most natural and effective organization. In our curriculum re- 
vision we shall undoubtedly retain the unit approach, taking 
care to focus our thinking and to remember that the unit theme 
is simply the vehicle to carry out our stated aims. 

This, then, for me is the clear melodic line. It can help 
us to know where we are going. We must translate our goals 
into action. We must make our aims clear to other teachers, to 
counselors, to administrators, and to parents—and enlist their 
aid. Most important, we must make our aims clear to students; 
for unless our aims are also their aims our words become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. When our aims are the 
aims of the student he can become the independent man think- 
ing logically, feeling deeply, communicating effectively and 
responsibly. 


part ii 


Teaching Literature 


IN LINE WITH DEFINING OUTCOMES of English instruction in 
terms of processes of the mind and the emotions, Heilman and 
Burton, in the articles that follow, both stress “feeling knowl- 
edge” (Heilman’s term) as the principal result of the study of 
literature. The titles of the two articles indicate the emphasis 
on the relationship of literary experience and the achievement 
of maturity in mind and emotions. Literature should help to 
“lead the individual toward his full status as a human being,” 
Heilman maintains, and literary experiences should represent 
disciplined penetration into one’s feelings, not “emotional self- 
indulgence.” Heilman condemns what he calls the “doctrine of 
interest,” the theory that the teacher must work through what 
the student is presently interested in. That “interest follows 
knowledge” is at least as true as that “knowledge follows inter- 
est” is Heilman’s contention. Burton feels that student interests 
and preoccupations provide a point of departure for growth in 
the literary experience, and he accords a place in school pro- 
grams to literature written expressly for young people. Burton, 
too, specifically relates methodology to the achievement of feel- 
ing knowledge. 

Pollock discusses a hallowed objective of literary study— 
transmission of the literary heritage. Warning against certain 
“errors” or fallacies in interpreting this objective, especially the 
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tendency to teach about literature, Pollock maintains that a lit- 
erature program that successfully transmits the literary heritage 
must be based on identification of the central elements in that 
heritage, and he delineates the three elements he considers cen- 
tral. Spiller’s essay is closely related to Pollock’s and to a major 
issue in the teaching of literature in the high schools. The long- 
established chronological surveys of American and English lit- 
erature in the upper high school grades are now under serious 
criticism. Spiller acknowledges the value of close analysis but he 
rejects the “New” critics’ penchant for considering texts as 
“anonymous.” Literary history is indispensable in the study of 
literature, Spiller avers, because each literary event is related to 
other events in its own time and place and is involved, too, with 
changes in language, in the use of words and phrases. His final 
conclusion is that with proper precautions against overemphasis 
in either direction, literary history and textual analysis are both 
essential parts of literary study. 

“Sequence” is a favorite and awe-enshrouded term in 
education at this time. Three of the articles in this section deal 
with approaches to sequence and curriculum planning in litera- 
ture. Early defines sequence in terms of the “developmental 
process of literary appreciation” through which the individual 
student passes, and she indentifies three stages—unconscious en- 
joyment, self-conscious appreciation, and conscious delight— 
each of which suggests implications for teaching and program 
planning. Dunning holds that planning of sequence involves 
consideration of methods as well as of content. The necessary 
balance between intensive study and small-group and individ- 
ual study varies with the grade level, he feels, but versatility of 
approach is crucial at all levels, Reeves is specifically concerned 
with the literature program in the junior high school, the crit- 
ical “transitional” years, Like Dunning, she stresses varied ap- 
proaches. Close textual analysis, though in order in the junior 
high school, must be used with care, Reeves, too, makes the im- 
portant point that study of literature, even in the junior high 
school, has its own identity, not to be confused with develop- 
mental or remedial reading. 

A realistic view is that talk of close stud) 


. i y of complete 
texts in connection with the new English is all very well, but a 
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student in the high school must learn how to analyze a selec- 
tion. Accordingly, the last five essays in this section are con- 
cerned with the problem of teaching students how to read 
individual selections of literature. Burton maintains that suc- 
cessful reading of literature rests on three basic abilities: 
imaginative entry, perception of meaning, and judgment of 
artistic unity and significance. These general skills are hier- 
archal in nature, that is, each is essential to the next. Though 
his discussion covers the various imaginative genres, Burton 
gives special attention to fiction. 

The student’s success in learning how to read a selection 
will depend in large part on the way in which teachers conduct 
discussion and analysis of those selections studied in common by 
a class, Gordon equates discussion of a selection with “testing,” 
and indentifies five levels on which discussion of literature may 
proceed. All levels are appropriate in most high school classes, 
with emphasis on any particular level dependent on the nature 
of the selection and the students in the class. 

Perrine deals with the vexing problem of “correct” and 
“incorrect” interpretations of poems. He attempts to illustrate 
the “process by which the correctness or incorrectness of a read- 
ing may be proved or disproved.” Veidemanis offers both nega- 
tive and positive help in the teaching of Shakespearean drama. 
Declaring that “lasting appreciation can never be won by 
merely trying to. . . ‘get a kick out of Will, ” she identifies 
some faulty methods and tactics in approaching Shakespeare 
with high school students. She goes on to suggest some answers 
to major teaching problems, stressing emphasis on the play itself 
and on teaching students how to read Shakespearean verse. 
Claiming that the essay is a neglected genre, Carlin builds a 
case for the essay as a flourishing contemporary form and shows 
how it can become a live part of a literature program. 
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Literature and 


the Heightened Mind 


DWIGHT L. BURTON 


— oee 


Teaching literature to adolescents, in the sense of bring- 
ing them to an appreciation of literary art and a moving in- 
volvement with it, remains a very difficult task, although there 
have been many recent attempts to simplify the problem. One 
extreme of simplification is represented by the turning-out-to- 
pasture philosophy. Let adolescents graze in a field of books, 
especially those that deal with their preoccupations, and aes- 
thetic matters will take care of themselves is the reasoning. 
Teaching time in this approach often may be devoted mainly to 
developing “reading skills,” as students hunt for the main idea, 
sort out details, and attempt to increase their eye spans. These 
skills, though important, have no more relation to the study of 
literature than to the study of biology or home economics. Yet 
this trend, coupled to the familiar all-things-to-all-people mo- 
tive in anthology making, has produced the “anthology-reader” 
or the chronological survey of English literature with a handy 
“reading skills program” built in. Despite the ostensible con- 
cern with reading skills, no series of anthologies in existence has 
dealt more than superficially with the particular skills essential 
to the reading of the forms of literature. 

Another extreme, highly popular currently, is the lofty— 
sometimes vitriolic, sometimes lachrymose—entreaty to “go 
back to—.” This often is accompanied by a charge of “anti-intel- 
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lectualism” in what other people are doing and a scoring of the 
use of “sub-literary” materials, Undergirding these calls for a 
more “intellectual” attack is the naive assumption that the 
teacher’s love and veneration for a selection (or maybe the ven- 
eration she has borrowed from a favorite professor) can be 
pumped into the adolescent if only the teacher tries hard 
enough and is imbued with the faith and fire. 

But the ultimate reality in teaching literature is the final 
effect upon the student of his involvement with a selection. The 
“something will rub off if only the best is presented” philosophy 
is treacherous unless we analyze carefully what rubs off—or 
maybe rubs in or out, The teacher's nostalgic hankering, often 
guised as “providing properly for the gifted,” to make the high 
school class a junior version of the university seminar disregards 
all the things that had to happen so that the seminar was a 
memorable experience. 

Certainly the high school teacher of literature must know 
literature, must know adolescents, and must plan carefully how 
to bring the two together so as to produce that amorphous out- 
come, appreciation, those patterns of reaction which produce a 
heightening of mind and thus make possible a richer living. On 
this general objective in literature most teachers seem in agree- 
ment if published viewpoints and statements of desired out- 
comes are reliable evidence. Though references to “methodol- 
ogy” are frequently couched in prejorative contexts, the major 
diversity seems to arise from how the teacher is to work toward 
commonly accepted objectives. 

Teacher motives and student motives may come into 
conflict, particularly concerning how “enjoyment” on the part 
of the student is to enter into the process. The principal motive 
of the adolescent in reading literature is to gain enjoyment— 
now; escape from the confines of the moment is his major re- 
ward. (This is true, too, of the great majority of adults.) 
Though the teacher’s major motive, too, is that the student en- 
joy literature, she may place the stress on his coming to enjoy it. 
It may or may not pain her that, at the moment, Freddy does 
not associate enjoyment with his study of literature, for if im- 
portant objectives are to be attained, teaching and learning 
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must go on in the literature class. Enjoyment per se does not 
indicate necessarily the kind of heightening experience that 
most teachers want to bring about if possible. 


SLIPPING “THE SURLY BONDS OF EARTH” 


The escape function of literature is not the one with 
which the teacher is most concerned, Yet, perhaps teachers tend 
to dismiss too lightly the natural zest for escape reading. Escape 
to what? This is an important question. 

In the junior high school there is a great enthusiasm for 
animal stories, sports stories, stories of outdoor adventure—in- 
volving cowboys, forest rangers, trappers—especially among the 
boys. School and family stories, involving mild adventure, and 
“vocational” stories—featuring airline hostesses, nurses, and the 
like—are popular with girls. 

Increasingly, teachers are finding that an acquaintance 
with juvenile literature of this type is a real asset. A note on 
these so-called “sub-literary” species, much deplored by the 
“nothing but the best” school of thought, may be in order. Cer- 
tainly many selections of juvenile literature are sub-literary by 
mature critical standards, and a number are sub-literary by any 
standards. But use of the better juvenile titles in the literature 
program does not indicate “anti-intellectualism” unless the 
teacher is content to make the juvenile selection the standard 
literary fare throughout the high school years. 

For identification is the beginning in any real aesthetic ex- 
perience. The power to project into a selection, to identify with 
the characters, grows gradually, and the easy, literal identifica- 
tions with protagonists of the juveniles lead on to those which 
truly enlarge the conception of life. Phrased differently, this 
vicarious enactment of roles provides for the young reader a 
“trying out,” the significance of which David Riesman discussed 
in his Founders Day Lecture at Antioch College: “I have been 
suggesting that we do not ask enough of the young, save in mil- 
itary service, to allow them to prove themselves, and I am also 
suggesting that initiation today as always is fundamentally sym- 
bolic and need not only and no longer be carried on in bodily 
scars but can be ‘carried’ internally—for instance, as experi- 
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ence induced by books. In place of the vision quest which led 
the Plains Indian youngster to face the desert alone, to discover 
his totem and his identity, I am suggesting that we substitute the 
solitary vision quest in the library.” Increasingly, in this age of 
mass communication and mass reaction, the book affords a vital 
private experience through which the individual may come to 
know himself. 

There is particular significance, for example, in the zest 
for stories of outdoor adventure, whether laid in the northern 
forest, the deep jungle, the old West, or on the sea. All these 
locales represent freedom from the complexities of social ma- 
chinery. Men, or perhaps animals, survive here by individual 
strength and wit. Through projection into these stories, the 
younger reader tries himself out vicariously, as he must in- 
evitably try himself out in actuality. And in actuality he must 
meet his ultimate test alone, as have a number of great heroes 
in literature—Beowulf, Macbeth, Sir Lancelot, Huck Finn, 
some of Conrad’s major characters, Santiago in The Old Man 
and the Sea. 


A DEVELOPING SYNTHESIS OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


In this way the student's natural motivation in reading is 
linked importantly to the teacher’s motive of making possible 
the highest reward in the study of literature: a synthesis of the 
human drama. In each adolescent is the deep-seated aspiration 
to grow up and come to terms with life. Literature is the servant 
of this aspiration when the reader develops the kinds of aware- 
nesses which enable him to recognize when a selection is a valid 
reconstruction of experience and when it is not. 

Such awarenesses divide broadly into two major divi- 
sions: (1) command of the skills particular to reading the vari- 
ous forms of literature; (2) related but broader, more intangi- 
ble awarenesses, never “mastered,” which are at the core of 
judging and studying literature. The remainder of this discus- 

"sion concerns the second of these two major divisions. 


1 The Oral Tradition, The Written Word, and The Screen Image (Antioch 
Press, 1956), 27. 
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These awarenesses are developed largely, but not wholly, 
through teaching. Other factors come into play. For one thing, 
a certain fund of experience with life is needed for any real 
understanding of certain selections—for real involvement with 
Captain Ahab, or for perception of the tragedy in Macbeth, 
when, after all, the “good guys” triumph in the end. Of course, 
mere length of living is not the sole criterion of this fund of 
experience. Some adolescents are ready for Moby Dick; some 
adults never will be. This is a way of saying that some people 
pack more experience into the same amount of time than 
others, and that some people have greater power to reflect upon 
their experience than others. 

The reality of this in the classroom has brought recogni- 
tion of the need for individualizing the study of literature to 
some extent. Within the same class, for example, one girl may 
profit from reading Daly's Seventeenth Summer while another 
is ready to deal with the gusty passion of Wuthering Heights. 
Who can say which girl’s experience is the more valuable? It 
might be a misadventure for the girls to trade selections, The 
need for individualizing the study of literature while at the 
same time preserving a core of unity in the class has led to the 
development of “thematic” units, which allow the students to 
center attention on significant themes as they are developed in 
selections of varying degrees of maturity. 

Yet no successful teacher would eliminate group or com- 
mon reading. The various purposes of common reading of the 
same selections need not be reviewed here. The choice of selec- 
tions for reading in common will rest upon several factors: the 
potentialities of a given class for intellectual and emotional ad- 
venture; the basic purposes of the literature program; the prej- 
udice of the teacher; sometimes, even the particular anthology 
in use. Certainly, no past formula for the choosing of common 
reading can be prescribed. Silas Marner may be a good choice 
for some tenth grade classes and a poor choice for others. It is 
well, though, to remind ourselves that selections of literature 
can, and will, be read at various levels of awareness. The crucial 
question is not whether all students will derive the same mea- 
sure of profit from the experience with the piece, but rather 
whether all students will likely derive some measure of profit. 
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But what are some of the major, fundamental aware- 
nesses around which the study of literature as a reconstruction 
of experience may revolve? 


Awareness of the Complexity of 
Human Character and Action 


For one thing, study of literature should be aimed at 
probing the complexity of human character and at helping stu- 
dents to detect oversimplification. Huckleberry Finn represents 
universal adolescence as he discovers the complexity of his own 
motivations in his battle of conscience concerning whether to 
turn Jim over to the authorities. So does the protagonist in 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage. “Why do characters do as 
they do?” and “What would you have done differently from the 
characters?” are valuable discussion questions at any level. 

The pervasive theme of the struggle between good and 
evil needs exploration in the high school class. Oversimplifica- 
tion of this struggle is rife in immature literature. Growing up 
presumes an ultimate rendezvous with evil, the kind dramatized 
in the graveyard scene in Tom Sawyer, in Hemingway's “The 
Killers,” and in Sherwood Anderson’s “I Want to Know Why.” 
This rendezvous is depicted even in juvenile novels. In Paul 
Annixter’s fine Swiftwater, for example, the youthful hero's 
fight with a wolverine symbolizes this, and ninth and tenth 
graders should be able to discern the symbolic value of the 
scene. In the senior high school, an obvious meeting with the 
good versus evil theme in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde might precede the reading of Conrad's “The Secret 
Sharer,” a story exciting in its surface action but one in which 
the fugitive Legatt serves as an alter-ego for the captain of the 
ship. 

Other oversimplifications of human character and action 
demand attention, too. Adolescent readers need to be made 
conscious, for example, of the working of cause and effect in 
fiction. Inferior fiction is larded with rootless accumulations of 
events, with coincidence and improbability, while happenings 
in good fiction, like happenings in life, rest upon a basis of 
cause and effect. Students can be taught to ask themselves, “Was 
there any preparation for this happening, any reason for it in 
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what has gone before?” Senior high school students may look 
for examples of foreshadowing in skillful writing. 

Oversimplification in character portrayal and develop- 
ment is another pitfall of immature literature. Adolescents are 
responsive to the study of stereotypes, including the stereotype 
of adolescence itself. Although the books of James Summers 
(Prom Trouble, Girl Trouble, etc.), for example, are popular, 
adolescents are quick to see that Summers caricatures rather 
than portrays the teen-age character. Like a number of other 
writers of teen-age fiction, Summers, in his zeal to be con- 
vincing, overdoes it. 

Surface metamorphosis of character, as opposed to real 
development, can be dealt with even in the early junior high 
school. Frequently in the juvenile stories, heroines emerge from 
cocoons of wallflowerdom into a butterfly whirl with “the 
gang,” because of a change of hairdo or Style of dress. A favorite 
device is for authors to dispatch their teen-aged heroes or 
heroines to summer resorts where they “come to realize”—fre- 


quently the truth of what mama or papa has been saying all the 
time. 


Awareness of the Clash of Values 


I am reminding myself, of course, that the study of liter- 
ature is a humanistic study, and that in studying literature at 
any level, we are necessarily concerned with human values, Lit- 
erature is, as Kenneth Burke described poetry, “equipment for 
living,” and underlying its study are such eternal questions as: 
What is the good life? What do men do with their lives? What 
do men live by and for? 

The Great Gatsby, read in common, provided for one of 
my senior classes a dramatization of what one man lived, and 
ultimately died, for. Michener’s The Bridges at Toko-Ri pre- 
sents a man dying for an abstraction and realizing why he dies, 
Biography plays an important part here. Careers as diverse as 
those of Albert Schweitzer, Jane Addams, Louis Agassiz, El- 
eanor Roosevelt, and Louis Armstrong illustrate what real 
people have made of life under varying conditions. The spirit 
that impels men can be examined in non-fiction, too, in books 
such as Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki and Herzog’s Annapurna. As 
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Maurice Herzog concludes in the book, there are various Anna- 
purnas in the lives of men. 

Literature reveals the revolt of men against some of the 
values of their culture. In Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture, 
Lionel Trilling says: “The function of literature, through all its 
mutations, has been to make us aware of the particularity of 
selves, and the high authority of the self in its quarrel with its 
society and its culture. Literature is in that sense subversive.” 
In one of my twelfth grade classes, a unit on “Man in Revolt,” 
in which selections as variegated as Shelley’s “Ode to the West 
Wind” and Lewis’ Babbitt were read, was successful, especially 
in making highly contemporary some of the writings of past 
centuries, 

With regard to revolt, traditionally associated with 
youth, the adolescent is in a paradoxical position. On the one 
hand, he is a rebel against adult authority and certain adult 
values; on the other, he is a slavish conformist within his own 
peer culture. In truth, the conformity versus individuality con- 
flict is one with which he is genuinely concerned. This conflict 
furnishes the theme for many stories and novels written for the 
teen-ager. Unfortunately, there is far too much stress on how 
Mary becomes popular, and too little on how Mary settles up 
with her idiosyncrasies, physical and otherwise. 


Awareness of the Ingredients of Tragedy 


In these fat, sleek, glib times, no one, least of all the 
adolescent, wants to be depressed. Yet a feeling for the tragic 
elements in this basically tragic journey through mortality pro- 
vides a needed tempering of the spirit. We need to help our 
students to attune their ears to the “still, sad music of human- 
ity,” and it is all for the good for them to feel, for example, the 
slash of the sleety New England wind in Ethan Frome. Purga- 
tion of the emotions through tragedy remains a great reward. 

The use, and misuse, of tragic elements in literature is a 
valid point of emphasis in the high school program. Awareness 
of the difference between the tragic and the sentimental, or 
“sad” in the Hollywood connotation of the word, is important. 
Comparison of the ending of the movie version of “The Snows 
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of Kilimanjaro” with Hemingway's ending of the story might 
be illuminating. Zoa Sherburne’s popular story, “From Mother 
with Love,” for example, though satisfyingly weepy, is not 
tragic, and students can see this, especially when the story is 
compared, say, with Thurber's “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” which may be hilariously funny, but at the same time 
makes contact with the tragic in experience. 


Awareness of the Significance and Beauty 
of the Everyday 
A criterion of the mature mind is the perception of sig- 
nificance and beauty in the humdrum, Overwhelmingly, the 
television and movie screens, the radio, the comic books, and 
immature fiction feature one limited kind of experience—the 
exotic, melodramatic aspects of living in which few can share 
directly. Prose and poetry which treat of everyday sights and 
sounds and people, and through which everyday experience can 
be evaluated, is the leavener in all this. For just this purpose, 
James Street's Goodbye My Lady, for instance, might be an ap- 
propriate selection for eighth graders to read in common. 
Perhaps, after all, the best definition of appreciation of 
literature is a parody of an adolescent pattern: Appreciation of 
literature is when you teach it. It can be taught, to some more 
than others, to none completely. For appreciation of literature 


ture is the heightened mind, the awareness of the peaks and 
valleys of human experience, without which life is a walking 
shadow. 
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Literature and Growing Up 


ROBERT B. HEILMAN 


Some years ago, in a university in which I was then 
teaching, I had to help score several thousand English place- 
ment tests for freshmen each fall. This drudgery had one ad- 
vantage for the scorer: he might be able to spot some of the 
better students and snatch them for his own sections—provided, 
of course, that he knew what the score was, that is, what the 
score meant. I soon learned that of the seven parts in the test, 
only two seemed to identify important potentialities of mind (I 
do not speak of technical proficiency) that made the student 
especially desirable—namely, the two parts that were to test (1) 
his vocabulary and (2) his ability to read. You could forget 
about his spelling, grammar, punctuation, etc.; he might have 
high scores in these and still have only a mechanical or orderly, 
but still unalerted, mind. But let him have a good score in vo- 
cabulary and reading, and you had a mind that had begun to 
develop its liveliness, its flexibility, and even its depth. The 
owner of the mind was already moving toward the mastery of 
verbal symbols which is essential in a political order where wide 
communication has to precede and go along with all kinds of 
group action. But beyond the utilitarian competence, he was 
also pretty likely to be the better reader of imaginative litera- 
ture, And for that reason, you, the instructor, instinctively felt 
him to be a little closer to general maturity than his fellow who 
had developed less skill or no skill in the comprehension of 
literature. 
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To say this much is to pose the general problem of the 
relation of literary experience to the achievement of adulthood 
(and, to continue the political reference, to the adulthood with- 
out which a democracy cannot survive). I am rather inclined to 
trust this feeling of the instructor that his good reader had come 
a little closer to maturity and perhaps to wisdom than the 
others. A skeptic might argue that all they are doing is sharing a 
pleasure, and I grant that the sharing of a pleasure may confer 
upon the pleasure an independent value. But there are plea- 
sures and pleasures; some are currupt, some are cathartic, some 
are neutral, and some, I believe we ‘may say, serve to “hu- 
manize” those who experience the pleasure. It is my conviction 
that the pleasures of imaginative reading—the imaginative ex- 
ercise under the guidance of the extraordinary and yet dis- 
ciplined imagination which is the mark of the artist—are of 
that sort: they help bring out a potential humanity, lead the 
individual toward his full status as a human being—in a word, 
help him to mature or grow up. By growing up, clearly I 
mean the realizing of certain qualities or attitudes that are 
potentially present in man but that have to be cultivated if 
he is to become truly “human.” I think, for instance, of the 
kind of awareness he has of himself and of human reality 
generally, and the kind of feelings he has: how closely do the 
awareness and the feelings correspond to reality? 


LITERATURE AS “FEELING KNOWLEDGE” 


Into the humanizing or maturing of the human being 
many influences must go. I need hardly say: many disciplines of 
the mind and heart. In this essay I speak of only one of these 
influences: the coming into a certain knowledge of humanity of 
which, I suggest, the literary imagination is an important in- 
strument. The literary imagination makes it possible to know 
immediately and concretely, and with even a breath-taking 
fullness, what it is like to be a human being. It provides an 
inside, thorough-going experience of human reality that I will 
call a “feeling knowledge”—a term that I shall use frequently. 
It provides this feeling knowledge in two dimensions, in 
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breadth and in depth. By breadth I mean knowledge of differ- 
ence—of human beings different from oneself, of different im- 
pulses, different feelings, different intellectual and moral atti- 
tudes. One cannot respect difference without experiencing it, 
knowing it with that inside “feeling knowledge” that I believe 
imaginative literature gives. Knowing difference is one ap- 
proach to knowledge of the human being and of the human 
situation as a whole. Too much of the time we pay lip service to 
difference while really acting as if the only virtue were same- 
ness. We might avoid this inconsistency if we thought of differ- 
ence not in terms of specific incongruities that are repellent or 
inaccessible to us but simply as the sum of all the diverse ways 
in which human nature manifests itself. This literary exploring 
of difference you may call vicarious experience if you will; the 
term does not make me feel defensive. Most modes of daily life 
are inevitably so constricting that any vicariousness may be an 
enlargement, an extension of the living of which the individual 
is capable. Granted, it depends on what he’s being vicarious 
about, or who with. If we yield only to the temptation to shed 
our earthly weight and balloon up to high-cloud adventures 
with Grace Kelly, perhaps in one way we might come closer to 
growing up. But blowing up is more likely. 

The literary imagination offers its feeling knowledge of 
humanity also in depth. Here I use depth to mean the addi- 
tional reality that lies beneath the surface of an action, the 
double motive, the conflict of purposes, the clash of different 
values. (“Depth psychology” offers one kind of formal explora- 
tion of realities always present in literature.) Othello wants to 
indulge his revengeful violence against Desdemona, but he also 
wants to feel that he is acting justly, like a court. Cordelia 
proudly refuses to compete with her sisters in a verbal grab for 
Lear’s royal estates, but by this act of honorable pride she gives 
the game up to her calculating sisters and makes possible dread- 
ful suffering and many deaths, Oedipus the King wants to de- 
tect the hidden crime, but he also wants to retain intact his 
pride in his intelligence and his sense of personal integrity and 
royal power. Conrad’s Lord Jim wants to act nobly and glori- 
ously, but his very dream of heroism is undermined by his in- 
stinct for self-preservation. George Eliot's heroes—Tom Tulli- 
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ver and Adam Bede—want to be good men, but in their pursuit 
of the good they can become hard and overbearing. Robert 
Penn Warren's heroes act in the name of an ideal and yet find 
their actions contaminated. 

The human being to whom imaginative reading gives a 
feeling for and a knowledge of such duality in motive and ex- 
perience is on the road to that awareness of human reality 
which is one of the ways of fulfilling his own humanness. For it 
is not mature, and it may even be anti-human, to know human 
beings only in terms of a very simple black-and-white view of 
their moving impulses and of their desire and fulfillment. The 
more simply I can think of human truth, the easier it is to drop 
people into handy compartments, to make them conform to 
rules that suit these compartments, and above all things to de- 
ceive myself about what I am up to, about the purity of my own 
motives. I am suggesting, really, that the sense of human com- 
plication which is one gift from literary experience is an ap- 
proach to self-knowledge, to seeing oneself in perspective, to 
recognizing one’s doubleness of motive without falling into the 
Opposite extreme of regarding all appearances of good as con- 
temptible self-deceptions. Even a young person, it seems to me, 
cannot work through such self-deceptions as those of Macbeth 
without having a door opened, if ever so narrowly, on his own 
share in the self-deceptiveness which is in the human character. 
The reader of literature must say, not “There, but for the grace 
of God, go I,” but instead, “there, by the grace of the artist, 
gol.” 

Gaining perspective on oneself is, alas, not quite so easy 
as saying “Know thyself” to someone else, and it would be no 
service to literature to intimate that it will move in quickly to 
solve what has long remained almost insoluble, Such a floral 
tribute, such a rhapsody can do no good. For the quest of per- 
spective or maturity, we must keep clear, has to buck a number 
of powerful forces. First, there is a dangerous concept of the 
human being that has a large but not fully perceived influence 
in American life. Second, there is a decided disinclination to 
self-knowledge which knows no national boundaries. Third, 
there is an equally extensive weakness for certain self-protective 
patterns of feeling that fog up the perspective. And finally, 
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there are certain questionable ideas about the nature of a dem- 
ocratic order. I will look at all of these, but most fully at the 
third. 


THE MATURER OF HUMANITY 


Take the young man I had in Freshman English last fall 
who wrote that he was going to get ahead in life by, as he put 
it, “selling himself.” He had so little perspective on himself that 
he did not know that he was talking a dangerous slave lan- 
guage, that is, reducing himself to a non-human commodity 
that could be moulded into whatever the market would buy, 
nor was he willing to be persuaded that this was true. He was 
strongly under the influence of that anti-human element in our 
culture which wants to view man merely as an economic unit. 
That element is therefore bound, though perhaps unknowingly, 
to oppose the kinds of imaginative activity which will enable 
the individual to see himself in perspective and know that he is 
taking the part of a slave. In this way, an American concept of 
the human being blocks the road to perspective. 

Second, the young man’s road was blocked by his share 
in that human tendency—we all share in it—to fight off self- 
knowledge. Most of us think the ten commandments are needed 
only by the sad sack next door and make every effort we can to 
remain blind to our own deft ways of managing uncommand- 
mentlike conduct. Here, of course, I can discuss self-ignorance 
only in terms of its relation to literary experience. For my 
young man, literary experience meant only contact with popu- 
lar literary and art forms, where human conduct is normally so 
stereotyped, so fitted to naive expectations, that its effect is to 
deepen and confirm ignorance of oneself. I wish not to give out 
with one more blast against commercial fiction and movies but 
to note factually the obscurantist quality of art in which we 
always identify ourselves with an obvious good and the good 
always wins. In that realm there are no ironies of character, no 
disconcerting depths; the hero suffers no inner surprises and no 
real disasters. In popular art, Oedipus is secure, all of a piece, 
unchallenged in his superb self-confidence; he unfolds the 
crime, roots out the plague, and finds wrongdoing only in 
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others. In this pulpslick-and-vistavision view of life we are kept 
cozily young and ignorant forever, the folds of the never-chang- 
ing story pattern insulating us against the shock of bumping 
unexpectedly into any human reality. 

In fact, one of the wonderful ironies of our culture is 
that on the one hand we proliferate an enormous and unprece- 
dented popular art which is founded on the individual’s pas- 
sion to remain ignorant of the facts of psychic and moral life; 
while on the other hand we proliferate an enormous and un- 
precedented family of professions supposed to supply us with 
self-knowledge—vocational counseling, marriage counseling, 
personality testing, aptitude testing, psychological consulting 
and advising, and the vast brotherhood of psychiatric activities, 
from mental health seminars to psychiatric social work to psy- 
chiatry for all income groups. On the one hand our technology 
encourages mass habits of self-disguise; on the other we strain 
our resources to create habits of self-inspection. 

Besides bucking the economic view of man in America 
and the general human addiction to self-ignorance, the quest of 
perspective through imaginative literature runs into a third 
form of opposition (on which I shall spend most of my time)— 
namely, the fact that we all want to go on not only thinking but 
also feeling in the same ways we have always felt. Feeling is 
habit-forming, and in art this leads to second-rate literature, by 
which I mean the literature of habit, printed dope sold across 
the counter at any drugstore. You remember W., H. Auden’s dis- 
tinction. Second-rate literature, he insists, makes the reader say, 
“That’s just the way I always felt.” But first-rate literature 
makes him say, “Until now, I never knew how I felt. Thanks to 
this experience, I shall never feel the same way again.” To learn 
to have, and to live with, new feelings, puzzling feelings, even 
disturbing feelings, is another avenue to maturity. 

Let us explore further the relation between literary ex- 
perience and the realm of feeling. I suggest that without the 
correctives supplied by good artists, even our so-called “good 
feelings” can get out of line. To make this point, let me pick up 
my basic phrase, “feeling knowledge.” By this I mean the in- 
sight that is possessed at once through the mind that discerns 
the general or formulatable truth, and through the emotions 
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that accompany and that in a sense make possible our entry 
into and our participation in the specific human actions that 
literature presents. This full knowledge falls between the gen- 
eral formulae of organized knowledge and the particular masses 
of unorganized experience, and it draws something from both 
of these at once. Insofar as it has an intellectual aspect, we 
might think of it as “philosophical”; insofar as it is not intel- 
lectual or propositional, we may say that we possess it through 
“sympathy” and “understanding.” Now though both of these 
words imply a kind of knowing that is essential to maturing, the 
trouble is that both sympathy and understanding can fail to jell 
and can become simply emotional self-indulgence. We can get a 
crying jag from, or get blind drunk on, feeling that is not prop- 
erly aged. I can think of three forms of sympathy which, instead 
of being a wisely compassionate intuition of what humanity is, 
degenerate into nothing but a pleasurable exercising of our 
simplest emotional machinery. One of these is to “understand” 
the cause or source of a human action so thoroughly that we 
forget the quality of the act; we know so well why poor Otto 
murdered his wife that we forget that he murdered her. The 
opposite, but equally popular, form of sentimentality is self- 
indulgence in outrage and indignation; everywhere we see 
wrongs that we demand, righteously and angrily, to have put 
down. We always feel rightly; those others, wrongly. As a char- 
acter says in Christopher Fry’s The Dark Is Light Enough, 
“Any side can accuse the other/And feel virtuous without the 
hardships of virtue.” What an admirable definition of this kind 
of sentimentality—“feel virtuous without the hardships of vir- 
tue.” It is the moral trap on the course of every reformer, espe- 
cially the reformer who cries out loudly against evils a long way 
from home. The third form of sentimental sympathy lies in the 
quick material charity which conceals a deep self-satisfaction; in 
the happy handout paid for by gratitude; in the tear-washed 
response to the brother-can-you-spare-a-dime appeal. Any char- 
itableness, I acknowledge, may be the key to moral growth; 
but conduct with a charitable form, the easy giving of things, 
may be without adult sympathy, may be condescension sugar- 
coated with a tip, may be the front for a warm rush of self- 
congratulatory feeling, rather than the interplay of discrimina- 
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tion and emotional response which is at the heart of mature 
understanding. 

A while back we saw that popular literature, considered 
in relation to knowledge, is a powerful strengthener of self-ig- 
norance. Now, considered in relation to feeling, popular litera- 
ture simply serves to make us sure that we love and hate and 
feel virtuous according to conventional rules that ignore the 
complexity of life. But literature of quality, I believe, ministers 
to sympathy and understanding without making them too easy 
and without getting sloppy about it. It engages sympathy, but 
keeps the object of sympathy in full perspective. It elicits at 
once warmth of feeling and coolness of judgment. It does not 
merely set you afloat on a wash of feeling, which is the way of 
sentimentality, or set you up high and dry on the judgment seat 
of principle, which is the way of lecture and homily. It draws 
you in but it holds you out; even while you are empathically 
engaged, you remain a contemplative onlooker. 

Take the central action of Pride and Prejudice, the clash 
and the love affair of Elizabeth Bennet and Darcy. Surely every 
reader is drawn into an immediate sympathy with Elizabeth the 
heroine; yet Jane Austen does not permit this sympathy to be- 
come sentimental by being no more than a gush of feeling for a 
person who is right but wronged. The reader is compelled to 
recognize that Elizabeth is also wrong and has to be righted. 
The very warmth of her family loyalty leads her into miscon- 
ceptions, unfairness, injustice, and, above all, moral compla- 
cency. To understand her fully is to have an experience in the 
training of human feeling that should make for adulthood. 
Darcy also contributes importantly to this training, for the por- 
trait of him compels the reader to go beyond the rather imma- 
ture pleasure of hating snobbery (most of us resent only the 
snobbery of others, but cling devotedly to our own in the con- 
viction that it is our critical acuteness in action) and to take 
into account also his ability to see both others and himself 
sharply. What we feel through him, even before we place it in- 
tellectually, is the double direction which pride can take in the 
human being—becoming, on the one hand, snobbery and ar- 
rogance, and, on the other, sense of responsibility. If with Eliza- 
beth we begin with what we might call simple sympathy, and 
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find this made more mature by the judgment of her which we 
must make, with Darcy we start as distant, unfriendly judge, 
but find our simple judgment made more mature by the under- 
standing sympathy exacted of us by his emerging moral quality. 
In this respect how nicely he is contrasted with Elizabeth's 
father, the sharp-tongued Mr. Bennet, whose ironic observa- 
tions at the expense of his not very bright family we invariably 
join with in enthusiastic sympathy. But then we are forced into 
a revision of feeling. For we recognize that his delightful irony 
is made possible by his distance from his family, and that it is 
this very distance which under the stress of a practical crisis 
takes the form of moral irresponsibility. 

What looks in some ways like a very straightforward 
story, I am trying to say, is a subtle trainer of feelings away 
from sentimental self-indulgence-simple love and hate—to- 
ward an emotional grasp of human reality. This discipline of 
feeling, if I may so call it, is managed in a different way by 
_ Shakespeare's treatment of Falstaff. If you look at Falstaff only 
in the light of principle, you are pretty likely to condemn him 
as a lying and brazen phony, as critics have done. If you regard 
him only with sympathetic feeling, you are pretty likely to be- 
come totally immersed in his humor and vitality, as other critics 
_ have done. But Shakespeare does not permit a careful reader 

the comfort of either of these simple and limited attitudes. On 
the contrary, I believe, he compels us to be joyfully at one with 
Falstaff, and at the same time to reject him. Unless one were a 
_ pedantic moralizer, it would be impossible not to feel the con- 
~ tagion of that exuberant, witty, and zestful personality; and un- 
less one were sentimentally unbalanced (which is more frequent 
than being mentally unbalanced, and much more dangerous, 
because more likely to be taken for a virtue), it would be 
equally impossible not to identify his ethical carelessness and 
his scandalous irresponsibility. To come to grips with that full 
personality made up of coexistent forces that drive us to con- 
tradictory responses is to be inducted into some understanding 
of humanity, or at least into the exploration of its perennial 
problems. But surely it brings one into a sharper awareness of 
himself, of the Falstaffian in himself: of all that laughing, juicy 
energy, tricky and yet animal (that is, both buoyant and cyn- 
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ical), that has as yet found no guidance but that of immediate 
self-interest; in a word, of the core of that youthfulness which is 
a good some of the time, some of which is a good all of the 
time, but which, as a total recipe for existence, must find some 
leavening or be set aside for more durable forms of the human 
confrontation of life. To place Falstaff should be a step in grow- 
ing up. 

What I have been trying to do, really, is to set down as 
precisely as I can what I think I am doing or ought to be doing 
as a teacher of literature, I can’t prove that literature works as a 
ripener of knowledge and feeling; above all, I can never prove 
that any single work has such and such an effect. If literature is, 
as I believe, a maturer of humanity, that value is the sum of a 
continuous experiencing of books. The more that experiencing 
goes on, the more it should contribute to the flexible but pene- 
trating awareness of the human situation, sometimes gay, some- 
times grave, that we call wisdom. 


THE TEACHER'S FAITH 


How does any of this apply to high school teaching? 
Well, if I am not stating demonstrable propositions here, I am 
really talking about a faith. I would guess, in the first place, 
that a teacher of literature at any level would need some such 
faith, whether its creed include these or other articles, that lit- 
erary study achieves something positive and substantial. 

If he disbelieves or is apologetic, he is obviously lost. If 
he secretly thinks that literature isn’t quite “real” or up-to-date 
or practical, he is lost. Or he may have positive beliefs that 
don’t go deep enough. If he thinks that literature is simply a 
direct ally of good citizenship or good behavior generally, he is 
lost. If he thinks of it as a dainty dish to come only at the end of 
a solid meal of a more fundamental nourishment, he is lost, He 
is lost, too, if he thinks of it as the specific vitamin that pro- 
duces highbrows, as the caviar of artists and other special souls, 
as the Waikiki Beach of those who don’t have plane fare, or as 
the costume jewelry that goes with what the culturally well- 
dressed person wears. And he is lost if he thinks that the only 
contemporary literature is being written in the middle of the 
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twentieth century; this provincialism of time is worse than the 
pedantry that values only the past. The cult of the present, of 
being up-to-date, is the plausible, and often seductive, false 
front of the very thin philosophical idea that nothing is perma- 
nently true and that all the seeker after truth can ever do is to 
hang on to the popular fashion of thought at any given mo- 
ment. In education this idea appears as an insane craving for 
novelty in the curriculum, and it is related to the dominance of 
methodological study and emphasis. The methodologist appears 
unable to believe in the existence of substance. 

One can be a teacher of literature only by being com- 
mitted, I think, to a belief in human constants which reappear, 
in whatever challenging diversity of dress, in all periods. The 
very diversity of dress may be of some advantage to us who are 
trying to ripen students, for the surface unfamiliarity may help 
reduce the exclusively emotional involvement that can make 
the literary experience only a state of heightened excitement, 
make it all feeling and no knowledge. The more mature the 
work, the more it is, or is capable of being made, contemporary, 
and our job is to find the contemporariness, that is, the human 
constants that lie beneath all the different forms, styles, and 
idioms. And we have to believe that our students, as potential 
human beings, are capable of responding to the images of them- 
selves and their kind—to their differences and their new 
depths—as they are refracted in the multiple mirrors of literary 
artists. 

If you stop me here to ask how we get them to look into 
the mirror, I can only acknowledge that I don’t know and then 
go on to talk impudently around the question, leaning on a 
slender alpenstock of ideas. The problem is a tough one, but we 
can never escape a commitment to try to solve it. For one thing, 
admit that I think we are lost if we surrender unconditionally 
to the popular “doctrine of interest,” which says in effect that 
we can work only through whatever the boy is already inter- 
ested in doing or reading, be this the principles of fishing or the 
cure of the carburetor. But it is no further from no reading to 
good reading than it is from, say, flies and rods to Caroline Gor- 
don’s Aleck Maury, Sportsman, or from souped-up motors to the 
sharp-minded chauffeur in Shaw’s Man and Superman. The 
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idea that knowledge follows interest is a scandalous half-truth; I 
suggest that it is a better-than-half-truth that interest follows 
knowledge, that what you are interested in is what you know 
something about. If a youngster knows very little about any- 
thing but sports and hotrods and hence is interested in little of 
the large subjects in which he is capable of being interested and 
in which grown-up human beings have to be interested—if such 
a boy is to be encouraged to announce what he isn’t interested 
in and to believe that what he isn’t interested in is a good guide 
to what he shan’t study, the game is up. What’s more, it is 
morally questionable to let an ignoramus think that the lack of 
interest which results from ignorance justifies an infinite pro- 
longation of the ignorance. Interest isn’t, like hunger or sex, 
instinctive; it is created by man’s increasing contact with the 
world around him. It is a current generated by the friction of 
experience, and that friction needn’t be a lucky accident or 
something that we hope will just happen some time. It can be 
induced and ought to be induced; i.e., there are things that 
people should be, and must be, interested in. We have to bring 
literary experience to the youngsters, and I think we can believe 
that for most of those with normal human equipment, the con- 
tact with what they need to be interested in will generate a 
workable modicum of interest. 

This is the push method. Besides this, there is a pull or 
suction method. It is said that when the father of Montaigne, 
the essayist, wanted to encourage his son to read the Latin 
poets, he told the young man that he could have free rein in the 
library—except for those books on the top shelves that were not 
suitable for a boy of his age to read. This was the Latin poetry 
section of the library, and under this stimulating prohibition, 
Montaigne put himself through a good course in classical verse, 
and not in translation, either. Could we make some use of the 
forbidden-fruit principle, leading children into temptation to 
deliver them from the evil of ignorance? I suppose our puritan- 
ism would not countenance it, for we like to take our prohibi- 
tions literally and not, in the manner of playful maidens, as 
metaphors for invitation. Yet the Montaigne legend might 
stimulate a pedagogical imagination to uncover new ways to 
corrupt the ignorant with the vice of learning. 
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If you lead the colt to water but can’t make him drink, 
you can try another trick: you can surround the poor animal 
with water troughs and wait for him to get thirsty. You may of 
course be stuck with a camel in horse’s clothing, but this won't 
happen every time you try this trough medicine. My wife and I 
have found that in encouraging our son to read we get some 
results by just having books lying around rather conspicuously. 
Though he is perhaps inclined more to good fellowship than to 
good scholarship, he does pick up books and read them—very 
frequently the books we ourselves are reading. Can institutions 
work it this way—having books lying around invitingly, tempt- 
ingly, virtually tripping the customers up, teasing them to an 
exercise of freedom? I don’t know. But I do know that the 
tempting freedom has to be real, not too much padded with 
protection and uplift. Risk is necessary to let the readers get the 
actual feel of life. 

Some time ago we found our teenaged son picking up 
and reading Saul Bellow’s rather pungent picaresque novel, 
The Adventures of Augie March. When our boy proposed writ- 
ing a report on it, his teacher said (at least, so our boy re- 
ported), “All right, if that’s the kind of book your parents want 
you to read.” Well, I thought, it isn’t that I positively want him 
to read a book with a fair peppering of naughty scenes, but that 
I am glad to have him read something in which there is some 
real zest of life instead of stereotyped romance and a bargain- 
counter optimism. In fact, I’d go further and say that if he is 
going to take a literary plunge into sex before the ideal age 
(whatever the ideal age is), he better do it in the words of some- 
one who can write, as Bellow can, and who can write about 
other things too, as Bellow can, instead of in the tired words of 
dead-end artists who compose erotic masterpieces for under- 
cover distribution in the men’s room only. It is not only a little 
knowledge which is a dangerous thing; all knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. At any time it may lead to disgust or shock or 
cynicism or revolt or the illusion of knowing more than one 
does or the trying vanity of the precocious brat who wears his 
reading list like a football letter or a diamond ring or a purple 
heart. But knowing too much too soon is a lesser evil than 
knowing practically nothing too long. 
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LITERATURE AND DEMOCRACY 


Since public school teachers are often given the soubri- 
quet, “trainers of democracy,” I want to make one reference to 
the role of literature in our society. I closed my first section by 
suggesting that there are four obstacles in the way of the hu- 
manizing experience of literature. The fourth of these, which I 
now come to, I called “certain questionable ideas about the na- 
ture of a democratic order.” I will start this by stating my belief 
that the kind of literary experience of which I have spoken 
seems to me to be necessary to nourish the democratic imagina- 
tion. Though democracy, that abused word, is sometimes used 
to imply a mode of life in which the commonplace is both ex- 
pectable and gratifying and in which the very idea of standards 
of distinction seems pretentious, democracy, it seems to me, 
cannot claim a genealogically sound kinship to reality unless it 
is based on the supposition that a majority of men are capable 
of learning the kind of discrimination that will tend to make 
the good and the true prevail. 

It does not matter very much whether many people 
simply get what they want instead of just one person getting it 
(monarchy) or a few persons (oligarchy) or a special class (aris- 
tocracy); it does not matter, that is, if “what they want” is re- 
garded as the sole end, without reference to the quality of what 
they want; the chief justification of democracy would seem to be 
‘that the majority are more likely than one, or a few, or a special 
class, to want the right thing—the thing that preserves and 
strengthens rather than the immediate and transitory gratifica- 
tion, This is really a fascinating and daring vision—the vision 
of the, multitude as the true abiding-place of socially and 
morally creative discrimination. And after this preliminary 
definition, we can ask: what is the relation of the teaching of 
literature to this vision? Or, as it is sometimes put, what reading 
is suitable for a democracy? The answer is this, I think: that 
any literature is good for a democracy which contributes in any 
way to powers of discrimination—to a perception of the reali- 
ties of human action, of the impulses and values that human 
action embodies, of the kind of individual and group choices 
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that diminish and destroy or that create and conserve, That is 
the business of reading in a democracy—to minister to the pow- 
ers of human discrimination. 

This is simply to say that any mature literature which is 
suitable for any mature or potentially mature audience is suita- 
ble, and desirable, for a democracy. All this seems terribly ob- 
vious; does it really need to be said? Perhaps not, and if not, 
good. Yet I have the uncomfortable feeling, from what I pick 
out of the air, that it is sometimes thought that we should be 
resigned to democracy as the political and social form of an 
extremely limited humanity, and that therefore the proper 
reading for a democracy is something “practical” (whatever that 
means), or typical, or local, or familiar in raw material, or po- 
litical-propagandist, or not too hard, or not too old, or not too 
“pessimistic” (whatever that means), and above all things, not 
concerned with a monarchic or aristocratic order where life is 
artificial and rarefied and has no relation to the solid and 
earthy realities that we sturdy democratists live by. I must say 
that I think that to be not only nonsense, but dangerous non- 
sense. If seriously applied, it would cut from our reading not 
only most of the profound works of world literature, but in- 
numerable works with the difference in perspective necessary to 
modify our own complacency and provincialism. 

I find myself particularly shocked, for instance, by some 
of the attitudes to Henry James; indeed, even in a graduate 
seminar on James that I happen to know about, a number of 
participants seemed to feel that James's study was perhaps an 
acceptable academic exercise but really had no tangible relation 
to the basic realities of our own day—as if James's insistent pre- 
occupation with states of consciousness, with conscience, with 
moral perception and reality could ever be unrelated to any 
kind of mature human existence. We have a dangerous totali- 
tarianism of our own: it is the totalitarianism of subsistence (it 
may be called “subsistentialism’”), by which the totality of life 
consists of making a living and then of making more of a living, 
but never of making the most of living. But the totality of life 
goes beyond making a living and includes other things which 
we will ignore at our peril. If we were seeking an insight into 
the relation between the personal and the political ideal, be- 
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tween individual passion and organizational sanction, I do not 
know to what better source of feeling knowledge we could go 
than James’s The Princess Casamassima; or if we were concerned 
with the relation between the personal and the social ideal, be- 
tween the instinctive and the dogmatic, than The Bostonians; 
or if our problem were the modes of good and evil, than The 
Turn of the Screw. 

Briefly, I think we need to escape from a popularized 
form of thought, according to which all life is felt chiefly as a 
perpetual negation: as a battle against certain entrenched and 
repressive political, social, and philosophic interests. This rasp- 
ing negativism of attitude is widespread enough so that, in one 
form or another, one is constantly running into it. It is ulti- 
mately responsible, I think, for misconceptions of James as well 
as for other untenable literary ideas, such as the idea that there 
is no relevance to our own lives in literature written in other 
political and social frameworks and therefore not at all con- 
cerned with subsistence, private enterprise, and the two-party 
system, But the time of writing and the external structure of 
life are of little importance; what counts is the insight into 
human reality. Of that we can never get enough, especially 
when our problem is not to break down but to build up. By its 
nature, literature should be one of the allies of the human 
imagination in its constructive and reconstructive roles. If it 
can contribute to the growing up of the individual, perhaps it 
can do the same for a society. That result will not be amiss. 
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Transmitting Our Literary Heritage 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


There are two great realities which the teacher of Eng- 
lish must face. The first is that each of his students is an in- 
dividual, living and growing in the secrecy of himself, who must 
be helped to express in his own way, with his own voice and his 
own words, what is real to him, For him the world begins when 
he is born. He must learn for himself to meet in his own way 
and with his own developing powers the problems and oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities which life brings. 

The second reality which the teacher of English must 
face is that the child is not an isolated individual but part of a 
great society—an imperfect and a changing and a very great 
society—which began long before he was born and will doubt- 
less long continue. This society has given the student, as it has 
given us all, our language, our knowledge, our literature, our 
education, our ideals, our faith—in short, everything of value 
that we have and are. With these it has given us, paradoxically 
and often confusingly, that very emphasis on the importance of 
the individual human life which sometimes makes us forget the 
importance of the tradition which gave it. 

Facing these realities, the teacher of English discovers 
two great responsibilities. The first responsibility is to help the 
individual student, whose name, of course, is legion, to develop 
his own special linguistic abilities—to express himself through 
speaking and writing the English language and to receive 
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through reading and hearing what others have written and 
said. The second responsibility is to transmit to the student his 
literary heritage: an appreciation and an understanding of the 
values of American culture, which is part of the culture of the 
Western world, as these values have been expressed through lit- 
erature. 

In the last two decades we have as teachers and as indi- 
viduals been especially sensitive to the first of these responsibili- 
ties. Our child-centered educational theory has directed our 
attention to the individual student with his individual prob- 
lems and his personal need to grow. Our experiences in the 
classroom have made us aware that the stereotyped patterns 
of traditional education, from formal grammar to Regents’ 
examinations, are in many ways inadequate to meet the needs 
of the living children we have to teach. The most important 
single educational experiment of the generation—the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association—has given 
convincing evidence to indicate that schools which focus at- 
tention on the development of individual students rather than 
on the traditional patterns of college-entrance preparation 
actually prepare students for college quite as well as, and in 
many ways better than, schools which follow the traditional 
pattern. The intellectual and literary attitudes of the decades 
following the armistice of 1918 have emphasized gross injustices 
to individuals and to disinherited groups within our society, 
stressed the virtues of individual personal freedom, and fre- 
quently viewed tradition as something to be suspected or de- 
bunked. There is, therefore, little wonder that we have directed 
attention toward the individual. 

In the years lying ahead we must continue to emphasize 
our responsibility to the student, with his individual need for 
expression and development. But we must also emphasize and 
accept more fully our second great responsibility—to transmit 
to the student the literary heritage of the culture to which he 
belongs. It is vitally important that we emphasize his responsi- 
bility now for two special reasons. First, if we are sincerely con- 
cerned with the full development of the student as a human 
being, we soon recognize that he does not and that he cannot 
live simply as an individual. He does not and he cannot live in 
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a social or in an ethical vacuum. He must live and grow with 
others in society, as well as with himself in the solitude of his 
own spirit and the immensity of the universe. He needs, and if 
he is to live fully he must find, patterns of conduct and stand- 
ards of value, personal answers which are real and vital to the 
age-old but ever new questions, Why am I here? What is life 
for? How should I live? What is worth living for? What is worth 
fighting for? What is worth dying for? It is our duty as it is our 
privilege to tell him the best that we know. And that best is to 
be found in the literary heritage of Western culture, from the 
first chapter of Genesis to For Whom the Bell Tolls. The in- 
dividual develops fully as an individual only when he finds a 
way of life greater than himself; and we teachers of English, 
who are in a real sense the literary custodians of American cul- 
ture, deny him a vital part of his heritage if we merely give him 
the half-truth that he must answer these questions for himself or 
try to remedy his reading and let it go at that or comment with 
an evasive objectivity that there is much to be said on all sides. 

We must accept our responsibility to give the student the 
best values of our cultural tradition, in the second place, be- 
cause if we do not he will be forced to accept another and a 
grossly inferior tradition. The choice today is not between our 
culture and no culture; the choice today is between our way of 
life and other ways of life. More specifically, the choice today is 
between the Hebraic-Christian-democratic culture which is our 
American heritage, and a fascist culture which is aggressively 
conscious of itself and of the educational techniques through 
which its mass patterns of actions and its barbarous standards of 
value may be made attractive to the youth of the world. 

Today, therefore, it is imperative that as teachers of Eng- 
lish we accept the full responsibility which American society has 
given us to transmit to the youth of America its literary heri- 
tage. In accepting this responsibility we must, as practical 
teachers, avoid a number of gross if familiar educational errors 
into which we can all too easily fall. We must remember what 
we know about the nature of literary experiences and the way 
children learn and in our zeal to transmit our literary heri- 
tage—a zeal which I hope will increase—not forget how to 
teach literature. 
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We must avoid in the first place what I may call the 
“quantitative error.” The quantitative error comes when, fac- 
ing the reality that our literary heritage is transmitted through 
books, we draw the conclusion that it is therefore our responsi- 
bility to transmit to students the largest possible quantity of the 
books which have been written. I assume that it is the re- 
sponsibility of great libraries, museums, and historical societies 
to preserve as many as possible of the millions of books which 
the past, including the recent past, has left us. I assume further 
‘that it is the province of the literary historian to know as many 
of these books as intimately as possible. But it is obviously im- 
possible, even if it were desirable, for the teacher of English to 
know most of the millions of books which we have inherited; 
and, if by some miracle he did know them all and still had time 
left to teach, it would be impossible to teach them all to stu- 
dents. We must, of course, in any actual teaching situation se- 
lect from the existing wilderness of volumes and, in proportion, 
select a very few, and if we are to select wisely we must have 
valid principles of selection. In a moment I shall suggest certain 
principles of selection which seem to me desirable. Here I wish 
to emphasize the need for choice and to point out that the 
quantitative error, absurd as it may seem when stated, is too 
often assumed in our thinking and the importance of wise selec- 
tion too often overlooked. Collegiate and graduate departments 
of English, with their frequent tendency to emphasize extensive 
knowledge for its own or for history’s sake at the expense of 
intimate personal knowledge of books and the selection of 
books for educational purposes (let those who have participated 
in Ph.D. examinations bear witness), are in part to blame for 
the ease with which our thinking slides toward the quantitative 
error. We cannot transmit our literary heritage just by trans- 
mitting most of the books we have. 

Another frequent mistake is the hortatory or didactic 
error. We cannot transmit our literary heritage just by preach- 
ing about the beauties of our culture or the principles of de- 
mocracy. Analyzing the values of American culture and of the 
democratic way of life, useful as such analyses can be, will not 
transmit these values. We are coming—and I think it is high 
time we should come—to emphasize again the social and the 
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ethical and the spiritual values of our life and of our literature. 
But we cannot make these values real to students simply by 


* explaining them or by selecting reading materials which merely 


talk about them, no matter how excellent the talk may be. Let 
us not fall into the ancient error of assuming that the “ethical” 
or “spiritual” values which a poem may communicate come 
from a moral tacked on at the end. 

A third error, closely allied to the second, is the factual 
error. We cannot transmit our literary heritage simply by teach- 
ing facts about it. The more a student knows about the history 
of American or of English literature, the better is he prepared 
to understand the finest values of our culture. And the better 
we do our teaching of literature, the more interested will our 
students be in facts about it. But the history of a work of litera- 
ture is not the work of literature. Facts about a poem are not the 
poem. They may help a student to understand the poem. To 
the degree that they do, they are important to the teacher; but 
it is the literary experience itself in which the teacher should be 
primarily interested. Our literary:heritage lies in the actual, if 
in one sense vicarious, experiences which literature can com- 
municate, It is still true that the letter killeth, while the spirit 
giveth life; and we cannot make our literary heritage real to the 
youth of America through the letter of factualism. 

Avoiding these persistent errors, we should face real- 
istically the challenging task of choosing literary experiences 
which will make real to our students the most vital elements in 
our cultural heritage. In pointing out a moment ago that we 
should avoid the quantitative error, I emphasized the necessity 
for selection. Let me suggest now certain principles by whose 
light selection may be made. 

We should, in the first place, choose works of literature 
which will emphasize the central elements in our cultural tradi- 
tion. If we view the entire range of our literary heritage, we see 
it as vast and changeful, reflecting all the facets of human per- 
sonality and all the moods of human life. But through this vari- 
ety, in this variety itself, run three major themes, which in their 
interrelationships form the dominant pattern of our tradition. 
The first is an awareness of the worth and dignity of the human 
being. Since the time when the psalmist wrote in wonder, 
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What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than the angels, 
And crownest him with glory and wonder, 


down through the years when Jefferson wrote, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; and Burns said, “A man’s a man for a’ that”; through 
the time when Whitman sang, 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you... . 


an emphasis on the inherent worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual has been a major theme in our tradition. 

A second major theme in our tradition has been a belief 
that the highest development of human personality is to be 
found, not in physical power and economic might, but in service 
to others, in self-sacrifice, in the development of the unique in- 
tellectual and social and spiritual capacities of human beings. 
The belief in individualism has been accompanied and tem- 
pered by what I may call in the finest sense a humanistic ideal 
of the fully developed individual. This ideal of human person- 
ality is complex and subtle and cannot be stated simply, but it is 
a vital element in our tradition, without which—I will go so far 
as to say—the other elements have little meaning. Our ideal 
personality has not been the man of property, the sword- 
Swaggering conqueror, or the hard-fisted ruler. Even the highly 
polished and externally perfect egoist has in our tradition ex- 
cited, to use Meredith’s phrase, the “silvery laughter of the 
Comic Spirit.” Centuries before Christ, Isaiah wrote of the ideal 
Servant of Jehovah as one “despised, and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief... . He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our in- 
iquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed”; and, ever since, the profoundest ele- 
ment in our tradition has seen man in his fullest development, 
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not as a rugged individual, but, even when a warrior, as a per- 
fect, gentle knight, loyal to a cause greater than himself and 
finding his own high adventure in service to others. This under- 
standing has expressed itself in many forms—in the code of the 
gentleman, in the histrionic death of a Sidney Carton, in the 
vast and brooding tenderness of a Whitman, in the musical 
lines of Georgia’s Sidney Lanier: 


And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ crying, 
And ever Love hears the women’s sighing, 
And ever sweet knighthood’s death-defying, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 
But never a trader’s glozing and lying. 


This ideal of human personality has often been denied by men 
in power; but it is more powerful than demagogues and dicta- 
tors and will defeat and outlive them. 

The third central theme in our tradition is the belief that 
life is a wonderful personal and social adventure, fraught with 
hardship but capable of joy and beauty, worthy to be faced 
with courage and humor and worth the living. Since the time 
Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees to seek a far country, our de- 
veloping culture has never long given into an oriental fatalism, 
never long bowed its head before any inevitable “wave of the 
future.” On the contrary, it has held persistently to the belief 
that, if we had faith, the walls of Jericho itself would finally 
yield to the trumpet. This theme of adventure and hope in our 
tradition is not simply a recent development of the American 
frontier, as some critics have implied. On the contrary, it is cen- 
tral to our tradition. It is found in the messianic faith of the 
Hebrew people. It is found in the basic beliefs of Christianity, 
with their emphasis on faith and hope as well as love. It is 
found in the medieval theme of the quest. It is the heart and 
substance of Renaissance literature, In his latest play, our con- 
temporary Robert Sherwood puts into the mouth of Alfred 
Lunt the great words of St. Paul—“We glory in tribulation; 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience; and experience, hope’”—and takes his title, There 
Shall Be No Night, from the Revelation of St. John. Archibald 
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MacLeish bases his poem “1933” on the Odyssey and has Elpe- 
nor say to the men of this decade, 


For myself—if you ask me— 
There’s no way back over sea water 


Nor by earth’s oaks nor beyond them: 
There is only the way on: 


You had best—if you ask me— 
Push on from this place to the seaward 


This belief that experience begetteth hope and that life should 
be faced as an adventure, though characteristically American, is 
not a mere accident of the American frontier, something which 
passed with the death of Whitman, but a faith—an understand- 
ing—which lives at the very roots of our culture. 

I suggest, then, that the three central elements in our 
literary heritage are a belief in the worth and inherent value of 
the individual human being, a belief that the highest develop- 
ment of human personality comes not through egoistic ag- 
grandizement but through losing one’s self in the social and in- 
tellectual and spiritual service of humanity, and a belief that 
life is essentially good and should be based with hope and 
courage as a high adventure. And I suggest further that, if 
we are to succeed in transmitting our literary heritage, we must 
select literary experiences which will help to make these central 
elements of our tradition real to students, 

A second principle of selection is the relevance of works of 
literature to American life. Our culture is a part of Western 
culture, but it is specifically an American culture. The often 
age-old problems which our students will meet are presented in 
American forms and are real to them now in American terms. If 
in our choice of readings we lead them to assume that our liter- 
ary tradition is something especially concerned with ancient 
Greece or Rome or medieval England, we should not be sur- 
prised if they assume that it is something far off and long ago, 
remote from American life, which they know to be real. We 


m 
1From Collected Poems, 1917-1952, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1952. 
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need still, perhaps we shall always need, the emphasis Emerson 
made in his “American Scholar” address: “I ask not for the 
great, the remote, the romantic; what is doing in Italy or 
Arabia; what is Greek art or Provencal minstrelsy. I embrace 
the common, I explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the 
low. Give me insight into today and you may have the antique 
and future worlds.” Of course, to have true insight into today, 
as Emerson well knew, we must gain insight from the past; but, 
as he also knew, we learn best from that part of the past which 
is closest to us; and in language, in thought-patterns, in the 
immediate problems it faces, American literature is most im- 
mediately real to American students. 

A third principle of selection is found in DeQuincey’s 
distinction between the literature of knowledge and the litera- 
ture of power. Teaching the so-called literature of knowledge or 
fact is the special province of the teachers of other subjects—of 
history, of economics, of chemistry, of physics—and our special 
province is teaching the literature of power or experience. The 
vividly real experience which Pearl Buck, for example, gained 
from her reading when she was a young girl in China comes to 
youth through the literature of power, not the literature of 
knowledge. Pearl Buck says that when she was a young girl in 
the interior of China, Charles Dickens, through his books, 


made Christmas for me, a merry, roaring English Christmas, 
full of goodies and plum puddings and merriment and friendly 
cheer. I went to his parties over and over again, for I had no 
others. I remember one dreadful famine winter the thing that 
kept me laughing and still a child was “Pickwick Papers.” I read 
it over and over, and laughed, as I still laugh, over the Wellers 
and the widow and Mr. Pickwick and all his merry company. 
They were as real to me as the real folk outside the compound 
walls.2 


If we wish to make our literary heritage real to students, we 
must select for them works of fiction, of drama, of poetry, which 
will convey through the very intimacy of their literary 


2"A Debt to Dickens,” Saturday Review of Literature, XIII, No. 23 (April 
4, 1936), 11, 20, and 25. 
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impact an experience of the values with which we are con- 
cerned. 

A fourth and last principal of selection is still to be men- 
tioned; and it needs always to be remembered. We must select 
literary experiences which will be real and vital to students at 
different age levels and different stages of growth. I am afraid of 
the educational simplicity of the notion that we can transmit 
our literary heritage just by teaching a given number of the 
books which have long been hailed as “great,” especially in the 
secondary school and the early years of college. We should re- 
member that the greatness of a book is always qualified by “For 
whom? When?” and I would insist that, whatever our notion of 
great books, we must choose for the seventh grade or for the 
eighth grade works which will bring to the seventh-grade boy 
and the eighth-grade girl real literary experiences which will 
help them to appreciate the great central values of our literary 
heritage. 

But I am not afraid of the principle of selection. Today 
we need in our teaching of literature central principles of selec- 
tion. The core of our teaching of literature—as distinguished 
from the periphery of free reading, individualized reading, and 
remedial reading—has been dissolving recently, perhaps espe- 
cially in the secondary school. I Suggest that we face boldly the 
problem of selecting for various age and ability levels real and 
important literary experiences which will communicate the cen- 
tral elements in our literary heritage. To give our need a 
name—we need a “canon for democracy.” It is normal for a 
culture to develop a canon of the works which best communi- 
cate the finest values of the civilization: and I Suggest that there 
would be great value in our attempting to formulate our own 
literary canon—a canon for democracy—which would consist of 
groups of works from our literary heritage which in our opinion 
will best communicate to children, to adolescents, and to adults 
the finest values of American and of Western civilization. The 
individualistic element in our culture is so strong that I have 
little fear that such a canon would become too rigid, and hence 
I propose—a canon for democracy. 

We and the children we teach are the heirs of a very 
great tradition—but a tradition which will survive only as long 
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as there are individuals in whose lives it is real. As teachers of 
English we have the responsibility and the opportunity to 
transmit to the youth of America through the wise selection and 
the wise teaching of literary experiences the three greatest ele- 
ments in our American cultural and literary heritage: an 
awareness of the worth and essential dignity of the individual 
human being; an understanding that we find our lives by losing 
them in the service of something greater than ourselves; and an 
unshakable conviction that the adventure of life is good, capa- 
ble of joy, and worthy of loyalty and love. 


Js Literary History Obsolete? 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 


There was a time when the literary historian was mon- 
arch of all he surveyed., He was the one kind of literary scholar 
that could claim respectability in the company of scientists and 
he had a strangle hold on the English curriculum in the univer- 
sity. But times have changed and he is now a very humble com- 
panion of the critic, both new and old, in the halls of academe 
and in the world of art. For some time he has been fighting a 
retreating action and his fate hangs precariously in the balance. 

As a literary historian, I would like to contemplate with 
you our sorry fate. But first, I must distinguish the literary his- 
torian from the critic in all his forms—analytical, impression- 
istic, judicial, even historical. He must of course be a critic of 
sorts in order to be a good historian because he must be able to 
recognize the data with which he is to deal and he must also be 
able to evaluate it both intrinsically and extrinsically. But criti- 


College English, vol. XXIV (February 1963), pp. 345-351. — 
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cism is not his primary function. He is first and last one kind of 
historian rather than one kind of writer or reader or critic. His 
special job is to record and interpret the course of past events as 
related to specific times and places and in terms of cause and 
effect. Literature is the idiom in which he writes history just as 
the economic historian tells about what happened when the in- 
dustrial revolution hit the western world and just when and 
how it hit England or the United States or is in the process of 
hitting Russia and China right now. The political historian 
should be concerned with the wave of revolutions that swept 
over Europe in the 1830's and with the rise of the Democratic 
party under Grover Cleveland out of the dark ages of recon- 
struction Republicanism—and so forth. There are all kinds of 
history and I happen to be a specialist in the literary history of 
the United States, 

I am assuming that a work of literature is an event like 
the Fall of the Bastille or the invention of the cotton gin, that it 
has a life cycle in its time and place like other events as living 
organisms—Napoleon, the First Continental Congress, the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Napoleon isn’t still Emperor of France, 
the First Continental Congress is not still in session in Phila- 
delphia, and we are not still fighting the Battle of Gettysburg— 
or are we? Yet, in another sense, all of these events are still 
alive—in our imaginations, our memories, and our everyday 
thoughts and actions. Our attitude toward the United Nations 
is controlled in large part by the inheritance from the First 
Continental Congress which is still in the blood stream of all of 
us, whatever race or color, and we are a nation because both 
North and South share in the inconclusive outcome of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. So we can add to the assumption that each 
literary work is a historical event with a life of its own, the 
further assumption that all historical events have a kind of im- 
mortality outside of or above their mere existence in the chron- 
ological past. Maurice Mandelbaum, in his study of The Prob- 
lem of Historical Knowledge, expresses this dual relationship as 
an attempt on the part of the historian “to depict the formative 
influences exercised by a series of events upon the character of 
one enduring event.” This relationship of event to series of 
events applies equally to a book or a battle. 
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This statement, however, refers to a series of events 
which are all of one kind—that is, all books or all battles, but it 
is obvious that there is some sort of casual relationship between 
the Fall of the Bastille and The Tale of Two Cities, and be- 
tween the high point in the history of the American whaling 
industry and Moby Dick. In other words, there is a process of 
cross-breeding between two or more kinds of history. Events in 
one area of human experience have a habit of growing out of 
conditions in other areas: for example, slavery as a moral and 
humanitarian issue is related to the economic rivalry of the 
North and South in such a way as to cause the political event of 
Lincoln’s election, the literary event of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and the military event of the Fall of Fort Sumter. So here is 
another assumption: literary history can be isolated and re- 
corded in itself, but it cannot be fully understood unless its 
relationships to other kinds of history are discovered and de- 
fined at every point. 

Furthermore, every historical event is related to one or 
more key personalities whose thoughts and actions caused it or 
who participated in it in some significant way. Battles are al- 
ways associated with generals like Washington or Wellington or 
Lee, political events with statesmen like Gladstone or 
Webster or Bismarck, changes in the history of thought with 
thinkers like Locke or Darwin or Marx. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the Elizabethan drama suggests Shakespeare, the 
English Romantic Movement, Wordsworth, the age of French 
comedy, Moliére, and the American Renaissance, Emerson and 
Melville and Whitman. 

Let us pause, then, and list some of the basic assumptions 
that a literary historian must make in order to function as a 
literary historian. He must assume: 


1) That every work of art, good or bad, major or minor, 
is an event which is related to other events in its own time and 
place, and that it cannot be fully understood or appreciated 
without understanding these relationships. 

2) That every work of art was the product of the experi- 
ence of at least one man or woman and that the intellectual ' 
and emotional state of that person, both in general and spe- 
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cifically at the time of composition, was a prime factor in deter- 
mining its shape and import. 

3) That each work of art, in its time and place, was a 
living organism with a life cycle of its own—conception, birth, 
growth, maturity, death—as well as its own kind of immortal- 
ity. It was conceived of specific ideas and experiences, produced 
under certain conditions, read and discussed by its contempo- 
raries, and finally relegated to the shelf of classics, or forgotten. 

4) That literary works use as their medium of expression 
the language spoken by the people of the time and place of 
their composition and that, as language changes, they cannot be 
fully understood by a later generation unless the meanings of 
the words and phrases to the people who wrote them is taken 
fully into account. 

5) That all the works of art produced in a given time 
and place have collective as well as individual significance; in 
short, that literary movements, schools, -isms, trends, and forms 
are historical realities in themselves and in relation to other 
similar realities. They are therefore related in some sort of 
causal continuum on their own level as art and they are related 
to each other in the context of the total culture of which they 
are parts. 

6) That, as any given work of art is a product of the 
entire imaginative experience of its creator and must involve 
his sensory, emotional, and intellectual perceptions and con- 
trols, so art as an aspect of culture must involve the whole 
imaginative experience of the people in the time and place of 
which the culture is composed. 

7) That some works of art are “good” and some not so 
good, and that their importance in literary history per se de- 
pends on some kind of judgment in these terms; even though, 
like Tom Paine’s Common Sense or the Communist Manifesto, 
they may be literature of a sort but have their historical im- 
portance outside the realm of literary history and in terms of 
other than literary value judgments, 

And finally, 8) That history of any kind is important 
because the dimension of the past is an essential part of the 
living present—to say nothing of the future—and that literary 
history, although not to be confused with literary criticism or 
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with other kinds of history, is a noble and essential pursuit of 
any culture that is to survive. 


In my enthusiasm, I may have overstated the case for lit- 
erary history, but I suspect there are few who would not agree 
with me, at least in part and in principle. How can we account, 
then, for the sharp reaction against it in recent years as a sub- 
ject for study and research in school and college? A few years 
ago the study of literature was pushing into the high school 
“core curriculum” beside history and the social studies, books 
about literature were chiefly biographies and “facts and back- 
grounds” manuals, the college major in English was composed 
chiefly of survey and period courses, and the doctorate in litera- 
ture was awarded for a contribution, however small, to the sum 
of historical knowledge about authors and their works. Today, 
the critical reading of a work of art has taken over the center of 
the educational stage. I’m not altogether sure just what is hap- 
pening in the schools, but I note in the colleges an increasing 
emphasis on class and collateral reading of separate works 
rather than of anthologies and narrative texts in literary his- 
tory. The small handful of “new” critics who, ten years ago, 
were outside or on the fringes of academic respectability now 
occupy key chairs in the best universities; dissertations and 
learned articles are offered in the elaborate analysis of the sym- 
bolism or rhetoric of specific works—the analyses, especially in 
the cases of lyric poems or short stories, often running to many 
times the length of the original work. Examinations in litera- 
ture—at least from the level of the college entrance to that of 
the doctors’ finals—are often wholly composed of interpreta- 
tions of quoted passages of prose and poetry with careful sup- 
pression of any hints of authorship, time or place of composi- 
tion, or context of any kind. This is called “practical criticism.” 
Aesthetic or rhetorical or linguistic analysis has taken over the 
basic textbooks and the required courses to the near exclusion 
of the survey or background course so generally and emphat- 
ically that any suggestion of a historical reference is considered 
distracting, superficial, even at times (it would almost seem) 
immoral. Publishers are issuing paperbacks by the carload con- 
taining a brief story accompanied by an anthology of critical 
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analyses and interpretations; collections of “Discussions of Lit- 
erature”; books on “Understanding” poetry, fiction, or drama; 
heavily edited texts, usually with slight or no biographical or 
historical introductions; and anthologies, arranged in terms of 
graded difficulty of reading rather than the chronological or 
other developmental relationship of the contents, are flooding 
the textbook market at all levels. When Professor Morton 
White gave the title, “The Age of Analysis,” to his paperback 
anthology of twentieth-century philosophy, he was not thinking 
specifically of literature and its teaching in the schools and col- 
leges, but he surely put his finger on the pulse of the modern 
temper in our world of literary study as well as in that of his 
own universe of philosophy. We are analysts all. 

I do not wish to imply that I think this trend to be neces- 
sarily bad and that I would like to see a return to the degree of 
historical emphasis in literary study under which I was trained. 
If I weren’t by age alone committed to being a “laudator tem- 
poris acti,” I might well acclaim the new trend. But today I will 
try to be content with merely observing what that trend is, to 
the best of my ability, examining its causes, and speculating on 
its results—in short treating it as a literary historian should—as 
itself a historical event. 

First then the immediate problem. Why has analysis 
taken over from history in the academic study of literature? A 
simple answer can be found in the realization, a few years ago, 
that Johnny can’t read—Johnny in this case being Professor X, 
Ph.D., of the English Department of the University of Y. I re- 
member one such professor who gave a course in Shakespeare. 
At the end of the sixth lecture, a student came to his desk and 
said, “Professor, your lectures are perfectly fascinating, but— 
when are we going to discuss the plays?” Research in literature 
had become what Professor Lowes of Harvard once called, 
“Learning more and more about less and less.” I remember a 
standard biography of a major author which opens with a long 
and detailed chapter, based on contemporary documents, to de- 
termine the exact lodging house to which the poet’s mother was 
taken in her last illness. And I have myself been lured by James 
Fenimore Cooper into an article on a finance controversy in the 
French Chamber of Deputies because Lafayette asked Cooper to 
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supply him with some statistical information on comparative 
American finance, and into a guide-book study of tourist routes 
in Switzerland in 1837 because Cooper was then taking his fam- 
ily en caléche through the Alps. I also remember my own Pro- 
fessor Schelling warning a class that his predecessors had been 
reapers and harvesters in the field of Elizabethan scholarship, 
that his generation was that of the gleaners, and obviously his 
class was left to do the work of crows. The tendency of historical 
scholarship was dangerously centrifugal and it was possible to 
lecture eloquently on an author without reading a word of his 
own writings. I know because I have been tempted. 

But I hardly need say that these are examples of the pit- 
falls of historical scholarship and should not be taken as evi- 
dence that all external data is irrelevant to literary study. 
Surely important differences between The Merchant of Venice 
and The Tempest are attributable to their first productions re- 
spectively in the Globe Theatre and in Whitehall Banqueting 
Hall; visits even to modern London, Rochester, and Canterbury 
immeasurably enrich the reading of Dickens; the study of ab- 
normal psychology and religious mysticism help with the sym- 
bolism of Blake; and a knowledge of the religious and political 
controversies of the English Civil War illuminates Paradise 
Lost, Good and genuinely relevant historical scholarship has its 
place—and an important one—in the study of literature. But it 
is of no use if we fail to reread Shakespeare, Dickens, Blake, and 
Milton and apply our new information to the creative jact of 
understanding the text itself. And this is what the “new” criti- 
cism has done. It has sent us back to the text and taught us 
again to read. 

But unfortunately the movement has gone too far. In a 
successful effort to lean over backwards it has cracked its skull 
on the concrete pavement of historical fact. We do not have to 
eliminate historical data just because we have previously over- 
emphasized it. Common sense calls for balance between the two 
functions; they cannot get along without each other. Until I 
studied the French finance controversy, I could not understand 
why Cooper and Lafayette were such close friends, and when I 
learned what issues in the revolutionary war of ideas in the 
1880’s they had in common, I could help to shift the emphasis 
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of Cooper scholarship from romance to social criticism and, 
with this new prism, open up a generation of new interpreta- 
tion of the major novels as serious and adult studies of life’s 
problems. It took a long time for this new light to take effect, 
but Clavel, Grossman, Bewley, and now Philbrick and many 
others are doing the job of synthesizing historical findings with 
analytical and judicial criticism, while Beard continues the 
work of supplying further historical data. 

I would like to leave the question of the decline of his- 
torical scholarship on this optimistic note if I could, but I am 
afraid that the issue lies deeper than this superficial answer can 
reach. The more basic reasons for the reactions against it lie far 
below the level of mere exasperation at bad or inadequate 
reading of texts, and the solution lies in a far more drastic in- 
tellectual revolution than a mere swinging of the pendulum of 
emphasis back to a common sense median. I wish it were as 
simple as that. 

There is evidence on every hand that students of literature 
are not alone in their swing from historical and developmental 
scholarship to analysis. 

The nineteenth century has been accurately called by 
Henry D. Aiken “The Age of Ideology,” an age in which 
the philosopher's central concern turned from the quest for 
“theoretical knowledge of the most pervasive traits of being” 
to “one which seeks to establish the basic commitments in- 
volved in being a man, being a person, being rational, or be- 
ing civilized.”1 Morton White has countered by describing the 
twentieth century as “The Age of Analysis,” an age in which 
new theories of science once more provide a usable system for 
rational analysis of man’s being. The universes of Newton and 
Einstein are alike in being reducible to intellectual and mathe- 
matical systems that can be objectively and rationally studied; 
that of Darwin is one of chaos and flux available first to the 
senses and the emotions. The popular philosophy of life of 
Western European and American man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was based on the concept of a fluent, developing, organic 
universe of which he was a living if somewhat perplexed part; 


1 New York: Mentor, 1956, p. ix. 
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that of the same man in the twentieth century is based on the 
concept of a static and relative universe of mathematical com- 
ponents. The organic metaphor of the poets and philosophers 
has given way to the equation, and the idea of a progressive 
continuity of causes and effects to the mechanical balance and 
interrelation of knowns and unknowns. 

History, as the romantic philosophers of the nineteenth 
century defined it, is interested in the birth, growth, maturity, 
decline, decay, and rebirth of living and constantly changing 
cultural elements. Literature has always described experience as 
organic in such images as the ages of man, the wings of the 
dove, the whale, the river of life, the tree, the womb, the tiger 
prowling in the wilderness of night, the albatross, the innocence 
of childhood, and the dark wisdom of experience; but in ages of 
reason like the eighteenth century and today, the images of 
literature are derived more from fixed forms, as an ideal order 
of masterpieces (as against the evolution of a literary type), a 
thetoric of motives (as against conflict and crisis in motivation), 
and such images as the wheel, the shut gate, the bridge, a 
game of chess, orbited mice, and the blue guitar. The first 
group are all organic and dynamic, the second mechanistic and 
static. 

Have we come to believe that life does not change and 
that values lie in the mechanical relationship of its parts to each 
other and in the sum of its parts to the whole? I hesitate to say 
so, but I am pretty sure that the organic and evolutionary view 
of life which underlay the philosophy of history from Herder to 
Dilthey—approximately a century—has given way to a belief in 
pattern, inter-relationship, and structural form, which, because 
it is concerned primarily with static components, does not lend 
itself to history as history was studied and written throughout 
the period of the Romantic Movement—from the late eight- 
eenth to the early twentieth century. And literary history, 
which came into its own for the first time during this period, is 
now threatened because a static view of life breaks down the 
connecting causal links which relate one work of art to another 
and to other elements in an evolving culture. For there was no 
literary history in the modern sense prior to Vico’s Scienza 
Nuovo (1725) and the idea of creative culture as an evolving 
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process which formed the basis of Herder’s Outlines of the Phi- 
losophy of History of Mankind (1903). Literary evolution be- 
came a tenable concept in the thought of Schlegel, Hegel, 
Comte, Cousin, and Taine, and was taken up by Coleridge and 
Emerson, but literary history as a national, cultural, and lin- 
guistic process did not fully mature until almost the end of the 
nineteenth century in such men as Frazer, Brandes, Tyler, 
Saintsbury, and others of the great day of historical philology 
and cultural history which most of us can remember because we 
took part in it. 

A reaction against the organic and evolutionary aspects 
of cultural study was inevitable sooner or later and, as a mem- 
ber of the elder generation, I suppose I have the right—perhaps 
even the obligation—to view such events with alarm. As I walk 
about the corridors of my university after classes have been dis- 
missed, I see blackboard after blackboard covered with mathe- 
matical equations but I cannot tell by the evidence whether the 
last class was in physics, mathematics, philosophy, literature, 
language, anthropology, economics, or even history. For most of 
the best historians I know now are either antiquarians or soci- 
ologists, depending on whether they prefer to analyze past or 
present cultures. This is an age of the equation metaphor; that 
of the organic metaphor is past. 

What, then, can those of us do who, whatever virtues we 
recognize in the new ways of thinking, still believe that we 
should hold on to literary and all other kinds of history as ex- 
pressions of evolving cultures? 

First of all, we need not surrender; from our vantage 
point as historians we can realize that the age of analysis is, 
after all, an age like any other, with a beginning, middle, and 
probably an end—someday, even if not in our own lifetime. 
There have been ages of analysis before this—the Augustan age 
was one, as was that of medieval scholasticism and that of neo- 
classicism. But life does change and it moves through time in 
cyclic revolutions. No pattern is completely described before it 
has shifted its kaleidoscopic components into another configura- 
tion. The pendulum swings, the hands of the clock go round. 
Even such mechanical images as these describe how life grows, 
matures, dies, and is born. We can be patient. This present age 
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of analysis is a needed corrective to the disintegrating influences 
of an age which was too much concerned with the sweeping 
forces of evolution, emotion, progress, dreams, and decay. Some- 
thing had to be done about the Hegels, the Nietzsches, the 
Marxes, the Spencers, and the Spenglers. Change had become 
cosmic, and poor bewildered man had nothing left to cling to. 
If, like the spider, he began to imitate permanence by rebuild- 
ing his fine symmetrical web, we can hardly blame him. He 
must relearn, with Keats, to “mingle Grecian grandeur with the 
wasting of Old Time.” 

But, practically speaking, what can or should the teacher 
and student of literature do if he still believes in the im- 
portance of historical perspective and causal relationships to 
three-dimensional truth? I’d like to conclude with a few rules-of- 
thumb for curriculum planning and classroom behavior. 


1) Emphasize the literary text and read carefully—yes— 
but fight to the death against anonymous and unidentified texts 
in classroom and examination. Common sense demands that the 
aspirin and arsenic bottles be labeled before therapy is under- 
taken. 

2) Use your historical knowledge from the inside out 
rather than from the outside in. You can start with Hamlet’s 
play within a play and move out to the conditions of dramatic 
production on the Elizabethan stage and in the Court; or read 
Milton’s sonnet on his blindness and then point out that the 
blindness was real. Don’t wallow in Poe's abnormal psychic 
inhibitions and addictions for their own sakes but only as 
aids to the study of imagination vs. hallucination. Move from 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking to the significance of the wilderness 
frontier and of the democratic theory, and from Emerson’s 
Nature to the meaning and historical incidence of the Tran- 
scendental movement. In short, start with the work of art as 
the analytical critics demand, but move outward to the con- 
text. Myth and symbol provide an easy transition. 

3) Forget about the intentional and affective fallacies 
that Wimsett and Beardsley have made so ominous and avoid 
rather what might be called the ontological fallacy, the idea 
that a work of art can exist outside of any context. A poem 
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cannot be unless it has had an author who intended it, con- 
sciously or not, and an audience to read or hear it, either actual 
or theoretical. Literature is a form of communication whether 
the melodies are heard or are the sweeter ones of the imagina- 
tion. 

4) Remember that American literature is the expression 
of the civilization of the United States, English literature is the 
voice of the British people, and Greek literature speaks for 
Athens; but also remember that a good tragedy is a fine drama 
and a bad one is melodrama whenever or wherever or by whom- 
soever it was written. The two ways of considering literature are 
supplementary, not mutually exclusive. 

5) And finally, see to it that every major student of lit- 
erature who comes your way has an opportunity to study liter- 
ary history as a branch of history and as an indispensable link 
between his study of literature and his appreciation of the 
stored wealth of human experience since the beginning of re- 
corded time. Man cannot long be content with a present in 
which the only reality is in being. Only by an appreciation of 
the past can he set his experience in the dimension of time and 
regain his faith in the reality of becoming. There is a long jour- 
ney ahead, as there is one behind. 
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Stages of Growth 
in Literary Appreciation 


MARGARET J. EARLY 


“The artist's first aim is not truth but delight,” says Lord 
David Cecil,1 and so it must follow that the “primary object of 
a student of literature is to be delighted.” But lest you think 
that delight is to be freely taken, he adds in the next sentence 
that it is the student’s duty to enjoy himself. Enjoyment must 
be won by conscious effort. 

To understand the paradox of coupling enjoyment and 
effort, duty and delight, we must know what Cecil means by 
literature and the appreciation thereof. Literature he describes 
as a “unique phenomenon” which is the result of an “unprece- 
dented and unrepeatable fusion of subject and personality and 
form.” To respond to a work of art, he says, we must first per- 
ceive its unique quality. This kind of perception can be 
trained, and training implies effort. Delight is the essence of the 
work of art itself; the reader can grasp this delight when he has 
acquired a sensitivity of emotional response that is equal to the 
demands of the artist’s subject and style. Delight means sharing 
whatever emotion or sensation the writer intends the reader to 
feel. This is a paradox, too, for delight in literature does not 
mean absence from pain. Literature illumines life, we say, real- 
izing that the light may be switched on in rooms full of horror. 

English Journal, vol. XLIX (March 1960), pp- 161-167. 
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From the terrible moment of Oedipus struck blind by his own 
hand to the Long Day’s Journey into Night, delight in litera- 
ture has meant sharing the agony of life. 

After the reader has perceived and responded to a piece 
of literature, then he may analyze it, if he wishes. But analysis is 
the role of the critic, says Cecil, and as teachers we are more con- 
cerned with readers than with critics. If we are to help readers 
to find delight in literature, we must know something about the 
kinds of abilities, understandings, and experiences that deepen 
enjoyment. Moreover, we must know the range and quality of 
enjoyment that may be evoked by literature and experienced by 
individuals. 

How does the reader arrive at the knowing moment 
when he perceives the work of art before him and understands 
that it is literature—that unique “fusion of subject and person- 
ality and form?” What are the stages of development that pre- 
pare him for this insight? Are there different kinds and degrees 
of delight? What kinds of writing—what specific works—evoke 
delight? 

If literature were an exact science, it would be easier to 
describe the student’s growth in precise, measurable stages. But 
literature is an art, perhaps the most complex of all the arts, as 
complex as humanity itself. Teachers and critics may reach 
agreement on a theoretical definition of literature but bog 
down in hopeless wrangling about the literary merits of specific 
works, This is especially true when the work is contemporary or 
when it is written for children or when it falls within another 
classification besides belle lettres. To illustrate the possible con- 
troversies: is The Sea Around Us literature? Or Carlyle’s French 
Revolution? or Millions of Cats? 

If literature, which imitates life, resists classification, how 
much more resistant is humanity itself! Yet these are the com- 
ponents we must study, and neither is measurable by a single 
yardstick. It is not surprising, then, that we have so little re- 
search to guide our thinking and teaching. For the time being 
we must seek theoretical understanding of growth in literary 
appreciation, drawing upon factual data from related studies 
when pertinent and upon introspective accounts when neces- 
sary. The stages we shall describe have no precise limits. They 
are labeled only to permit discussion. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH 


In discussing stages of growth we must consider how 
maturation—growing up physically and growing into wisdom— 
affects the development of delight in literature. We must raise 
questions about the relationships of reading achievement and 
of mental maturity to literary appreciation. We must recognize, 
too, that literary appreciation has as many phases as literature 
itself; there are stages of development in the appreciation of 
each type. Within the limits of this paper, we shall have to con- 
sider appreciation in general. 

“Growing into wisdom” and maturing in literary appre- 
ciation are perhaps parallel developments each affecting the 
other. For example, immature readers often have difficulty in 
maintaining an objective attitude in distinguishing their own 
ideas from the author’s. Their reactions are highly personal, 
stemming from their own emotions, and unchecked by the 
weight of the author’s words. They tend to express opinions 
rather than to interpret meanings.? This characteristic appears 
to be related to general reading ability and to intellectual de- 
velopment. It is also related to the development of emotional 
maturity, through which the individual learns to see himself in 
relation to others, gains perspective in his vision of himself, and 
moves from subjective reactions to increasing objectivity. Liter- 
ature can contribute to this growth; at the same time, insight 
into literature depends upon sensitiveness in emotional re- 
sponse. 

The relationship of intelligence to growth in apprecia- 
tion is a controversial issue. Norvell claims that “superior, aver- 
age, and slow pupils usually enjoy the same kinds of reading 
materjals.”3 Other studies show that children of various intellec- 
tual levels are at least interested in the same subjects, though 
often at different chronological ages. The positive correlation 
between interpretive reading skills and intelligence strongly 
suggests that growth in appreciation is affected by mental ma- 
turity. Superior intelligence appears to be a necessary correlate 


2 William S. Gray, “New Approaches to the Study of Interpretation in 
Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, 52 (October 1958), pp. 65-67. 
3 George Norvell, What Boys and Girls Like to Read (Silver, Burdett, 1958), 
p. 184. 
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of the interpretive reading skills that are essential in appreci- 
ating fully more complex literary works. On the other hand, 
there is evidencet that superior intelligence does not insure 
sensitive emotional response, a feeling for language rhythms, sen- 
sory imagery, nor elaborative thinking—all of which are at- 
tributes of literary appreciation. 

To the degree that chronological age affects emotional 
and mental maturity, it is related to the stages of growth we 
shall describe. Obviously, to understand much of the world’s 
great literature, the reader must have had an allowance of years 
in which to live and to read. But stages of literary growth are 
characterized by readers’ responses, not by chronological age 
alone. Mature readers—mature in the sense of “developed’’— 
read at many levels of appreciation. Immature readers may re- 
spond with pleasure to some pieces of fairly complex literature, 
provided they can understand at the level of following the ac- 
tion. 

With these understandings as the background of our dis- 
cussion, let us look now at the developmental process of literary 
appreciation. 


UNCONSCIOUS ENJOYMENT 


The first stage in the development of delight in litera- 
ture is that of unconscious enjoyment. The reader knows what 
he likes but doesn’t know why. At this stage, delight must come 
easily. Without a struggle, the reader finds the pleasure he de- 
mands. His demands are few. In narratives, he wants a definite 
plot, with action rising to a climax and falling to a satisfying 
conclusion. A story should have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. It should have a “point”—an easily recognized purpose or 
theme. Characters may be stereotypes; indeed, the cardboard 
figure is preferable, for complexities of character may obstruct 
the flow of action. Humor is desirable, too, if appropriate to the 
theme, but it should be obvious humor, requiring no subtleties 
of thought. The subject may be fanciful or realistic, but in 


4 Walter Loban, Literature and Social Sensitivity (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1954). 
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either case close enough to the reader’s experience so that he 
can respond readily. The story should be told in language that 
delights the ear and fits the subject. 

Unconscious enjoyment of literature is possible even for 
people who have little or no reading skill. Children’s experi- 
ences with literature illustrate this point. Literature read to 
children captivates them if it falls within the range of their ex- 
periences or touches their imagination. At an early age, chil- 
dren find delight in poetry that has marked rhythm and simple, 
satisfying subjects. They like rhyme, alliteration, and refrain. 
Nonsense is appealing. Meaning is not always essential. They 
can respond with delight to “the gray, green, greasy Limpopo 
River” because it sounds good. The baby elephant has human 
characteristics that they recognize. They don’t have to know 
that there really is a Limpopo River or that elephants are in- 
digenous to Africa. 

When children read selections for themselves instead of 
listening to them, they can enjoy only those that they can read 
with ease. The shift from listening to reading accounts for a 
temporary down-grading of taste. George Norvell’s recent study, 
What Boys and Girls Like to Read, is a clue to the level of ap- 
preciation of readers in grades 3 to 6. The tastes of pupils in 
these grades are circumscribed by their reading skills more 
than are the tastes of younger children who can enjoy literature 
through listening. Unfortunately, by the time that children are 
able to read the “childhood classics” independently, they are 
too old to enjoy them. This may be the reason for the un- 
popularity of Alice in Wonderland. You must catch the non- 
sense of Alice while you are young enough to enjoy it or ma 
until you are old enough to have outgrown the sophistication 
that makes the “Jabberwocky” seem silly. 

Norvell’s findings show that children prefer broad Buy 
mor, narratives in prose and verse, “personified natural objects’ 
and “humanized animals,” and patriotic themes. They gen- 
erally do not like didacticism, long descriptive passages, lyric 
poetry, and first-person narratives. Children’s verse, fairy Silas 
myths, and legends lose favor rapidly as children grow older: 
Girls’ and boys’ interests are significantly different. The subjects 
they like in common include animals (dogs and horses), mys- 
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tery, and action. Violent struggle is an unfavorable factor in 
stories for girls; romantic love is rejected by boys in the inter- 
mediate grades and junior high school. 

For children, stories like Millions of Cats, The Bor- 
rowers, and Henry Huggins provide unconscious enjoyment. 
For the junior high school reader, the stories of Armstrong 
Sperry, Howard Pease, Betty Cavanna, and other “junior novel- 
ists” are illustrative. For the adult, detective stories, the type of 
novel that Graham Greene called “entertainments,” historical 
novels, farce, comedy, and melodrama supply the materials for 
unconscious enjoyment. In their day, epics like The Odyssey, 
Beowulf, The Song of Roland, and The Cid must have filled 
their contemporary audiences with easy delight for these selec- 
tions have all the characteristics of plot, character, theme, and 
style noted above. Shakespeare’s plays, in the time when their 
language was familiar to their audiences, must also have evoked 
immediate pleasure without much mental struggle. 

What can the teacher do to foster development at this 
stage? He can be a go-getter. He goes and gets a variety of selec- 
tions appropriate to the varying maturity and interests of his 
pupils. He selects good literature for his pupils to read or listen 
to, and presents it effectively. He seldom asks young or imma- 
ture readers to tell why they enjoy certain selections. He never 
demands analysis. He feels the pulse of pupils’ enjoyment of 
many pieces of literature so that he can select wisely more and 
more stories, poems, and plays that delight them. 

The stage of unconscious enjoyment is the beginning of 
literary appreciation; it cannot be by-passed. Before readers are 
willing to work for a higher level of delight, they must be con- 
vinced that literature affords pleasure. Many readers will re- 
main at the level of unconscious enjoyment all their lives be- 
cause they cannot meet the intellectual demands of the second 
and third stages, Some do not choose to make the effort even 
though they have the ability. Unfortunately, many persons are 
denied even unconscious enjoyment by having literature forced 
upon them before they are ready for it. Teachers should remem- 
ber that a reader of trash has the chance of improving his taste; 
a nonreading pupil has no taste to improve. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUS APPRECIATION 


At the second stage, the reader continues to enjoy litera- 
ture on the first level of easy acceptance, but now he is also 
willing to exert considerable effort to enhance his delight. A 
New Yorker cartoon shows an aggressive character, martini in 
hand and chip on shoulder, accosting a guest at a literary cock- 
tail party: “So you write? Well, I read!” 

The cartoon illustrates out point: the writer's craft is 
paralleled by the reader’s. To be in harmony with the artist, the 
reader as well as the writer must serve an apprenticeship. 

As self-conscious appreciation develops, the reader grad- 
ually moves away from a simple interest in what happened. He 
asks why. In fiction and drama, he looks for logical develop- 
ment of character; he is no longer satisfied with stereotypes. Ac- 
tion of characters must be controlled by human motives. The 
element of conflict may be psychological as well as, or instead of, 
physical. As the reader learns something of the complexity of 
life, he becomes less interested in simple themes, more willing 
to probe for literature’s answers to the questions that beset 
humankind. Probably in every walk of life men are interested 
in the fundamental questions: who am I? why am I here? what 
is the good life? Those who believe literature sheds light on 
these and other questions have compelling reasons for reading. 

Only compelling reasons make the efforts of the second 
stage worthwhile. Convinced of the power of literature, the 
reader is willing to struggle for the artist’s meaning even 
through barriers of time and distance. At the stage of uncon- 
scious enjoyment, the high school junior, having completed 
class study of Macbeth, says, “Gee, that was a good story, but 
why didn’t he write it in English you could understand?” 
Readers at the second stage find delight in the poet’s language. 
They want to know why words affect them emotionally. Gradu- 
ally, they enlarge their understanding of language to encompass 
metaphor; they find delight in allusions and symbolism, and 
probe for the meaning behind meaning. They learn that recog- 
nizing the “rightness” of a word, a phrase, a metaphor, or a 
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symbol brings richer delight than unconscious enjoyment of the 
total effect. 

Reading has been defined as the reconstruction of expe- 
rience of the writer. Understanding affective literature means 
that the reader must relive the feelings of the writer. Neither 
the reconstruction of experience nor of feelings can be perfect 
when these are to any degree complex. A more nearly exact re- 
construction can be approached, however, as the reader in- 
creases his understanding of the subject and personality and 
form which constitute the “unprecedented and unrepeatable” 
phenomenon. To understand subject and personality, the 
reader must become a “traveler in time.” He must leave twen- 
tieth century mores and values behind him before he can be- 
come truly sensitive to the characters of Silas Marner or A Tale 
of Two Cities. To respond with delight, he must understand 
why the writer chooses to express his subject through a particu- 
lar form, by which we mean language in its broadest sense as 
well as patterns of organization. 

Response to literature requires judgment, a weighing 
of values. The reader tests the coin—does it ring true? is it gold? 
is it dross?—by comparing literature with life. But neither the 
sixteen-year-old nor the sixty-year-old has lived long enough to 
see all of life whole and clear. Man learns about much of life 
secondhand, through the words of a thousand other men more 
articulate and experienced than he. So through wide reading as 
well as living, he acquires perceptions of literature and life. 
The sponge-like absorption of experience through reading in 
the stage of unconscious enjoyment leaves a residue of insight 
into life and into the writer’s craft, forming the basis for deeper 
perceptions. However, refinement of delight requires something 
more than undirected and unselective reading. If the reader is 
to emerge from the state of reading-as-daydreaming, he needs 
guidance, both direct and informal, from his friends who read 
and talk about their reactions, from librarians, teachers, au- 
thors, and critics, 

As the reader's purpose shifts from unconscious enjoy- 
ment to self-conscious appreciation, the teacher becomes more 
directive. By direct lessons in which selections are examined 
closely, he teaches students how to interpret literary materials. 
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Beginning simply, he directs attention to details that reveal set- 
ting, traits of character, and mood or tone. Under his guidance, 
students become familiar with narrative devices such as fore- 
shadowing and flashback, irony, stream of consciousness, and 
omniscient point of view. They compare different treatments of 
similar themes, study literary types, and examine the interrela- 
tionship of form and idea. At the same time that they engage in 
this intensive study of literature, they read widely, sometimes in 
unconcious enjoyment, more often in conscious control of what 
one writer has called their “feeling knowledge” of literature.” 

Two dangers are inherent in the teacher's role at the 
level of self-conscious appreciation. In the first place, he may 
ignore his students’ readiness, attempting to force literary ap- 
preciation upon immature readers. In the second place, he may 
encourage students to ape his responses instead of help them to 
acquire a true sense of appreciation. 

However, some measure of imitative behavior is charac: 
teristic of a period of apprenticeship. In this second stage, the 
reader is self-consciously appreciative. He goes through a period 
of thinking somewhat as follows: “Huckleberry Finn is con- 
sidered one of America’s great novels. Should I agree? What 
have others felt upon reading Whitman? What should I feel? 
Mr. Jones, whom I respect, admires Thomas Wolfe. Maybe I 
should, too.” As part of the learning process at this stage, read- 
ers look to the critics, past and present, and compare reactions. 
Inevitably, it seems to me, students shape their reactions to co- 
incide with the critics’. This self-conscious imitative apprecia- 
tion is a deterrent to maturity and should not become a fixed 
attitude, but as a temporary manifestation it is natural and 
harmless. 

False appreciation is most likely to become permanent in 
readers who have been forced to “appreciate” before they are 
ready. These are the students who “judge” literary works on the 
reputation of the writer alone, write glowingly dishonest ap- 
praisals of works they know only superficially, and give back 
what they think the teacher wants. Sensitive teachers, recog- 


5 Robert Heilman, “Literature and Growing Up,” The English Journal, 
XLV (September 1956), pp. 303-313. 
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nizing danger signals here, will lead students out of the stage of 
self-conscious appreciation into honest appraisal of works more 
suitable to the students’ levels of maturity. 


CONSCIOUS DELIGHT 


At the highest stage of literary appreciation, the reader 
responds with delight, knows why, chooses discriminatingly, 
and relies on his own judgment. His reading has range and 
power. He finds delight in many kinds of literature from many 
periods of time, appreciating the best of each genre and of each 
author, Because he understands subject and personality and 
form, knowing both the artist and his period, he refuses to strat- 
ify or compare unique works of art. 

A sign of maturity as a human being and as a reader is 
that a deeper feeling for mankind replaces narrow concern for 
oneself. The mature reader no longer seeks only self-knowledge 
in literature but, with the artist, digs at the well-springs of life. 
Delight in imaginative literature is an end in itself, not self- 
conscious, attuned to the agonies and enchantment of creation. 
While the perceptive reader cannot escape peripheral values of 
literature, such as better understanding of place or people or 
period of history, his main purpose is neither sociological nor 
psychological, but aesthetic. To this end, in reading a work of 
great literature, he brings all his creative powers, the stream of 
his consciousness, all his living, all the ideas of mankind which 
have become his through previous reading. In this sense, the art 
of reading is an extension of the creative process which pro- 
duced the work of literature. 

Little remains to be said about the appreciational skills 
of this period, for they are the refined aspects of skills described 
in the previous section. Nor can we describe the role of the 
teacher, since readers who have reached the Stage of conscious 
delight no longer need to be taught. This is not to say that 
deepening of appreciation ceases; rather, now the reader is 
equipped to learn on his own. 

Towards this final stage the teacher strives to direct all 
students who have the capacity for conscious delight. Not all 
readers are capable of reaching this stage. Among those who do 
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there will be differences in degree of refinement of their appre- 
ciational skills and differences in the range and depth of lit- 
erary works which appeal to them. A common attribute of read- 
ers at this level, however, is their capacity for continuously ex- 
panding the boundaries of aesthetic taste. 

Among the readers who achieve this final stage we do not 
expect to find many high school students or even many univer- 
sity students. We hope to find here mature adults of many call- 
ings, for whom literature is an intense avocational pursuit, as 
well as those persons whose interest in literature is professional. 
Here certainly we should find teachers, critics, and writers. 

Although the teacher as a mature reader shares many of 
the professional critic’s skills and values, he is not himself a 
critic, at least not in his classroom. Like the critic, the teacher 
must understand the writer, his work, and his audience. The 
critic stands between the writer and the literary audience as an 
interpreter and commentator; in the interests of scholarship, he 
explores the effect of the one upon the other. The teacher, too, 
stands between the work of art and the audience—and tries not 
to block the view! Indeed, his whole aim is to get out of the way 
as soon as possible. For his role, unlike that of the critic, is not 
to interpret literature for his students, though he can and may 
upon occasion, but rather to let them meet literature directly, 
prepared to be delighted. 
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Sequence and Literature: 


Some Teaching Facts 


STEPHEN DUNNING 


The next several years will see responsible pressures both 
toward and away from a “national” curriculum, will see a con- 
tinuing concern for “sequence and articulation’—the magic 
words of the Sixties. What will bubble up from the stew over 
sequence and articulation? If nothing more, there will be tasty, 
tempting proposals concerning what specific elements should be 
sequenced. How might a department or a curriculum com- 
mittee go about sequencing a literature program for its own 
students? 

Answers are interestingly different. One easy answer to 
sequencing is chronology; characteristic of the eleventh and 
twelfth grade courses of study, chronological orders have virtues 
beyond those of neatness. A second arbitrary answer hangs 
upon an author's nationality; there may be a reason to study 
this nation’s literature before that, world literature before a 
particular national literature, etc. A third answer, this one 
more complicated, stipulates themes or ideas as centers around 
which literature study is organized; students explore aspects of 
“good and evil” when they are most concerned about such ab- 
stractions; they read the literature of adventure when such lit- 
erature is most satisfying. 

A fourth kind of sequence is based on specific titles. 
Textbook makers, teachers, and curriculum consultants go to 
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the “logical” sequence inherent in the selections. “Mother 
Goose” precedes Wind in the Willows and Wind in the Wil- 
lows precedes Johnny Tremain. From the demands of Johnny 
Tremain one moves to Ivanhoe. The attractions—and the pit- 
falls—of sequence based on titles suggest the sequence based on 
literary types. Perhaps the ballad necessarily or desirably pre- 
cedes the lyric poem. Perhaps the short story is a profitable pre- 
liminary to the novel. Perhaps literary traditions should be 
mentioned apart: Does a sense of the romantic tradition help 
unlock the naturalist’s milieu? 

The mode or tone of literature suggests a sixth order. 
Should youngsters experience comedy before they attempt to 
deal with tragedy? Do burlesque and parody anticipate an un- 
derstanding of irony? A seventh kind of sequence might be 
built upon certain literary aspects. Such things as style, rhythm, 
or theme might provide a structure. Should students’ first ex- 
posures to belles lettres involve only the plainest styles? Does 
the reading of “plain style” precede the reading of works by 
the primitive symbolist? Should complex rhythms and forms 
be kept from youngsters until they know basic meters of ballad 
and sonnet? Does discussion of an obvious, insistent theme 
in a junior novel usefully anticipate discussion of theme in 
Dickens? 

Do such bases sound familiar? They should. Curriculum 
bulletins and textbooks are begun from such orders—then 
modified by the economics of publishing, through concern for 
taboo subject matters, by tradition and by resistance to change. 
Of course most programs are built from combinations of bases. 
Many schools work basically from the combination of chro- 
nology and type; others from theme units combined with liter- 
ary traditions, Newer sequences are beginning from a particular 
critical theory; others develop from known interests and devel- 
opmental tasks of youth. : 

The sequence and interrelation of the things sat are 
learned is the key problem facing today’s teacher, today’ s cur- 
ticulum maker. Every teacher of literature is involved, either 
effectively or ineffectually, in the debate over sequence, every 
debater must ultimately ask himself, “What does this belief 
about sequence imply for tomorrow's classes?” 
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As the debate continues, as it engages our best minds, 
our best teachers, and our best energies, some facts about stu- 
dents and materials and learning should be kept in mind. _ 

One fact involves the selection of materials for study. 
Whatever the sequence, or course of study, whatever the text, 
whatever the pressures from students and the dissimilar pres- 
sures from older citizens, the teacher must often exercise his 
own judgment in determining what selections are appropriate 
for which particular students. 

One implication of this is that the teacher’s curriculum 
will not remain static: What worked in one class in 1963 may 
not work in another in 1964. Ostensibly, and rightly, the teach- 
er’s own reading life will affect his teaching. When he encoun- 
ters story or poem, novel or essay that will be “just right” for 
that 6th period class, he has the responsibility to get that selec- 
tion into his classroom. Obviously, there are problems of ma- 
terials, problems of seeking permission, and perhaps more for- 
midable problems of mores, folkways, and taboo concerns. But 
energy and enthusiasm will emerge from the planning and 
excitement that accompany a teacher’s introduction of a new 
selection. 

Necessarily, then, each teacher of literature must be an 
innovator. Every teacher’s classroom must reflect his reading, his 
tastes, his enthusiasms. The innovator will add Othello or 
Twelfth Night to his 12th grade curriculum; he will substitute 
Oliver Twist for Great Expectations, Middlemarch or The Mill 
on the Floss for tired old Silas; he will hazard job and peace of 
mind by spending a week or two on Orwell’s 1984. Teachers’ 
momentary enthusiasms will sometimes lead students away from 
the great classics. One teacher’s enthusiasm for the least good 
novels of Jack London or John P. Marquand may mean pro- 
found contamination of the pure streams of the great traditions. 
In an extreme case, one might find a literature curriculum fea- 
turing Bomba the Jungle Boy or the latest Mickey Spillane 
thriller. 

Despite such extremes, teachers must continue to innovate 
and be encouraged as they do. The best hours in many class- 
rooms result from excited book talk reflecting a teacher's 
genuine enthusiasms. When the teacher himself is a discriminat- 
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ing, avid reader, his innovation may be a memorable, rich 
novel, an exciting, illuminating poem, an essay of such dra- 
matic persuasion that students’ talking and writing about it 
can scarcely be stopped. 

A second (related) fact is that teachers of literature must 
know books, must find time to read and consider what they 
read, What the teacher-innovator brings into the classroom, 
what he decides to have his entire class read, what he pushes 
students toward in their out-of-class reading, all imply the 
knowledge of books. 

A teacher's reading, like Gaul, might in three parts be 
divided. Some fraction should be devoted to the reading of 
professional literature. The English Journal, Saturday Review, 
the professional scholarly journals, the books on the teaching 
of English, the psychology of adolescence, and the professional 
literature of research demand a share of attention. 

A second kind of reading, especially germane to the dis- 
cussion of the teacher-innovator, is the wide reading of poetry 
and novels, nonfiction and “quality” journalism for which a 
well-read person must find time. Surely the teacher of English 
should know something of the literature that brings its authors 
prizes and reputation; surely the talked-about books and the 
experimental works deserve an audience among English teach- 
ers, Here are the books that will sometimes insist they be 
taken into the classroom. 

A third kind of reading, and this kind is most commonly 
overlooked by teachers of English, consists of those books of fic- 
tion and nonfiction created expressly for adolescents—the jun- 
ior novels, junior biographies, the adventure and the historical 
series that stimulate youngsters to read and discuss. 

If the teacher’s “forty-hour week” does not leave time for 
a poem, a piece on pedagogy, or a hurried skimming of the 
newest junior book, then his week is too crowded. The teacher 
who cannot find time to read will be happier in some other 
business! Exit the teacher who has himself never developed the 
reading habit: He cannot be a successful teacher of literature. 
Farewell to the teacher whose professional life is so cluttered 
with bookkeeping, clerical and quasi-professional chores that 
he cannot find time to read: At the least, this teacher needs to 
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demonstrate to his administrators what pieces of his job must be 
covered by someone else. 

There is a romantic notion about finding the right book 
for the right student at the right time. Of course this magic 
sometimes happens. Every teacher with several years’ experience 
has somehow brought the right book to a student at the very 
moment when that student was about to become a dedicated 
nonreader. This act of magic is a wonderfully moving thing: It 
is the rabbit that caps the performance. Such wizardry is based 
on the teacher's knowledge of a given youngster and upon a 
host of books. The right book for the right student at the right 
time? Sometimes, but it is an undependable conjury. A better 
trick, without magic, is to know something about students and 
much about many books, to know how to make books available 
to students, to know how to arrange one’s teaching life so that 
there is time to read. 

A third fact is that a student’s out-of-class, or extensive, 
reading is likely to be more important to him than is his class- 
room study of literature. Odds are high that more life-long 
readers emerge from satisfying, personal reading lives than from 
the in-class study of literature. Of course teachers make a dif- 
ference! Of course they can help students see and experience 
things they wouldn't experience independently. But because 
the teaching of any single work assumes certain backgrounds 
and skills that no roomful of students possesses in equal 
amounts, there must be students who feel that entry into many 
of the common curriculum choices is like entry, without pass- 
port, into a foreign Jand. Teaching certain literary selections to 
all students must continue—if only to help teachers preserve 
their sanity. But too little attention is given to individual, out- 
of-class reading programs. 

Study in depth for all students may be best achieved 
through carefully designed individual reading programs, No re- 
quirements of ten books per semester, no schedule of book re- 
ports, no posted list of “approved” titles can substitute for a 
teacher's knowing what is happening in a student's private 
reading life. Sometimes teachers can probe this life through 
book reports. But the face-to-face talk, questioning and react- 
ing, is crucial. How else can a teacher make a truly valid sug- 
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gestion as to what book Paulita should read after she finishes 
Wuthering Heights? How else can a teacher discover whether 
Susan senses the art—or lack of it—in Gone with the Wind? 
What is required is the setting aside, each month, of class time 
for discussion with individual students of what they are reading 
outside of class. 

If teachers of English are serious about reading in depth, 
if they intend to promote qualitative differences among the 
programs they offer students, they need to take time for such 
conferences. One might argue for the idea of the casual con- 
ference after school, during lunch, or even suggest that some 
kind of after-school literary club could achieve this face-to-face 
give and take. But all students have the right to some private- 
discussion time with their teachers. The only way to ensure this 
privilege is to provide it within the class hour. This, then, ar- 
gues for in-class reading and writing days. 

The time for such days might necessarily come from 
times ordinarily devoted to perhaps-too-lengthy, sometimes in- 
terminable study of single selections; the full-dress assault of ten 
or more weeks on a single novel, eight weeks or more on a single 
play (or—in the unhappiest instance reported—of five solid 
weeks on the life and writings of Edgar Guest). Teachers who 
can keep Julius Caesar alive for eight weeks—before killing him 
off in week nine—often bring competence, showmanship, and 
intelligence to their presentations. 

But teachers know things about differences among 
youngsters, in whatever “homogeneous” class, that give them 
pause. Discussions with students should focus on the books they 
are reading—sometimes on their written reactions to books. 
Such discussions give teachers the opportunity to provoke one 
student to take on many books of significant quality, to limit 
plans of the over-ambitious youngster, to react critically to the 
student who isn’t stretching out enough in his reading, and to 
prod into action the student who has yet to finish his first real 
book, an unadorned, yet appealing junior novel. Ky: 

More specifically, there may be merit 1n giving up con- 
ventional outside reading requirements in favor of book designs 
tailored to individuals. Here are five steps 1m setting up 1n- 


dividual reading designs. 
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A) Teachers should talk with students about individual 
outside reading programs that will differ both in quantity and 
in quality. Some students might plan to read one or two books 
of modest difficulty for their outside reading, while others plan 
to take on a dozen of the finest, most demanding books they can 
locate. Students might be asked to consider an arrangement or a 
theme or a subject matter that will interest them at the outset 
and sustain that reading interest for a semester or more. 

B) Students should be asked to write out a statement of 
what they want to do with their outside reading, explain what 
it is they want to find out about or explore, and set up several 
questions for which they will find answers. A tentative bibliog- 
raphy should be required at this point. 

C) Class time must be found so that the student (his 
paper in hand) and the teacher get together, however briefly. 
During this conference, the teacher will need to help students 
limit their subjects or ideas, will have opportunity to suggest 
appropriate books, and will see to it that students whose capa- 
bilities and backgrounds they already know are taking on jobs 
of personal significance. 

D) Teachers should next request a rewritten, completed 
outline from each student—a contract, if you will—that refines 
the statement of intention, sharpens the questions, and com- 
pletes the bibliography. These papers, characteristically only a 
page long, need to be given careful attention; they are the basis 
for individual reading programs and deserve all the attention 
the teacher can give them. 

E) When the designs are handed back to the students, 
some of them perhaps to be written yet again, the teacher might 
discuss some of the interesting design ideas, encourage students 
to get about their reading, and then provide some class time for 
reading and for private discussions about progress on it. 


Such an idea will allow some youngsters to become Cen- 
terville’s outstanding expert on subject matters ranging from 
the “Literature of Pre-Civil War America” and “Treatments of 
the Adolescent in Recent Fiction” to less ambitious designs such 
as “Quality of Sportsmanship in Four Sports Books” or “Wives 
of Three Presidents.” Student ingenuity in fashioning worth- 
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while subject matters will surprise most teachers. More im- 
portant, the semester or the year spent by the student in work- 
ing through a careful outside-reading design gives prospect that 
his 9th or 11th grade will be remembered ten years after gradu- 
ation and remain important throughout his lifetime. 

Every teacher should know Books for You and Your 
Reading, booklists published by the NCTE, should know the 
review services provided by the NCTE journals, and should in- 
vestigate booklists (such as Book Bait and Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations) prepared for certain kinds of student and/ 
or certain teaching objectives. 

A fourth fact is that students have the right to read—and 
read widely, Teachers must respect and encourage this right; 
curricula patterns and school policies must allow it. Encour~ 
aging and guaranteeing this right sometimes means giving stu- 
dents access to books considered “dirty,” subversive, or other- 
wise unfit. 

Carefully designed, carefully guided programs in outside 
reading, programs that accommodate individuals, will go far to 
alleviate the problem of the “naughty” book. The fearful 
teacher, with good reason, will avoid every book that has, 
euphemistically speaking, “mature concerns.” Surely there are 
questions to be asked of the teacher of 9th grade English whose 
in-class reading begins with Boccaccio, swings to the Miller's 
Tale and thence to 20th-century Millers, Henry and Arthur. 
But even this curriculum is better than that beginning and 
ending with protein-less ephemera. ; 

Individual reading designs make most “naughty” book 
decisions individual decisions. Thus, with consent or counsel 
from parents, youngsters mature enough for vigorous fare will 
have it; books that will be embarrassing to deal with in class fit 
into individual reading programs. The teacher who is under- 
standably hesitant to teach Golding’s Lord of the Fi lies to her 
llth grade class might nonetheless feel that there are individual 
students who shouldn't have to miss it. 

Students have always found and read books deemed un- 
worthy by book-burners, self-appointed legislators of the public 
morality, and librarians who relegate controversial books to 
special, inaccessible collections. Students also find “good copies 
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of those books abridged and bowdlerized so as to “fit” them for 
school use. Public denouncements of a book's salacious or sedi- 
tious content practically guarantee wide reading. Even so, 
many well-intentioned groups (and others of less-good inten- 
tion) demand that this book or that be removed from the li- 
brary’s shelves or taken from the classroom. 

An invaluable aid for every teacher concerned with the 
question of the controversial book is the “Student's Right to 
Read.” Specific and well-written, the pamphlet describes the 
pressures, reactions to them, defines the democratic principle 
involved, and outlines specific procedures helpful to any teacher 
involved with—or contemplating use of!—a “controversial” 
book. The pamphlet’s suggested questionnaire, to be sent to 
complaining citizens, is itself worth the single copy price of 25¢. 

The “dirty book” or the book by an author whose pol- 
itics are not acceptable to a given community, however worthy 
such books might be, poses continuing, threatening problems for 
many teachers. Simply and surely, however, these problems 
must be kept subordinate to the principle of providing access 
for students to the fine, powerful, heady literature being pro- 
duced. 

The makers of sequences must keep in front of them a 
fifth fact. One legitimate and primary aim for the study of lit- 
erature is enjoyment, Essential to enjoyment is the teacher’s 
versatility in approaching literature. Succinctly, he needs to 
employ a variety of approaches, 

Certain obvious arrangements can be made. Teachers in 
grades seven through nine might devote no more than one-third 
of the time spent studying literature to in-class, or “intensive” 
teaching. “Intensive” study is that total-class consideration of a 
given work. But when a teacher approaches Great Expectations 
in the ninth grade, for example, he approaches it in the forlorn 
knowledge that however well he does with it, some of his stu- 
dents will not be caught up in its excitement, So it is with any 
single piece he chooses to teach to an entire class. In the junior 
high years, then, teachers spend some time on intensive study, 
but do so knowing that patterns of interest and capability must 
be accommodated as must individual students’ very different 
tastes, aspirations, and capabilities, 


ee 
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When the English class is not studying a given piece in 
common, teachers are providing time for individual reading, 
encouraging youngsters to explore (but not forever satisfy 
themselves with) peculiar, individual interests. Other times 
teachers group youngsters for the study of literature. In an 
eighth grade unit on the Western frontier, one group of boys 
might be reading Brown's Stars in My Crown, another reading 
Schaefer’s Shane, and yet another reading Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s The Ox-Bow Incident. Girls, in the same class, might be 
grouped for their reading of Caddie Woodlawn, Let the Hur- 
ricane Roar, and Cimarron. Such titles, each unique in its diffi- 
culty and richness, will accommodate both interest and capabil- 
ity. If given specific worthwhile jobs to do with such books, jobs 


© that touch on literary aspects as well as subject-matter concerns, 


students will gain benefits commensurate with those from in- 
tensive, total-class study. 

Teachers will also use groups to suit purposes other than 
capability and interest. Sometimes “breadth of coverage” is an 
issue, In a unit on “Americans Worth Knowing,” intensive 
study of a single work is less important than the study of a vari- 
ety of biographies dealing with many kinds of achievement. 
Thus dividing students into six or eight groups, reading and 
reporting on what is read, will accommodate a concern for 
breadth, Other bases for grouping are almost numberless. Com- 
mon, however, are groupings based on literary type (novel, 
short story, narrative poetry, et al.), groupings based on literary 
aspect (structure, character development, style, etc.), and 
groupings based on personal relations among students. (Con- 
cerning the latter, every experienced teacher knows that some 
combinations of youngsters produce usefully competitive situa- 
tions, while other groups fall apart because of inter-personal 
relations or from lack of leadership.) k 

If one-third of the teaching time for literature in the 
junior high is taken up with intensive teaching, with the re- 
maining time used for group and individual study, the propor- 
tions at the senior high level can shift to greater amounts of 
“intensive” study. By the time most students reach the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, they are more ready, physiologically, to 
spend longer periods on intensive study, more ready literarily to 
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get greater benefit from singlework lectures and discussions. 
Perhaps, at the senior high level, a fairer fraction of intensive 
study would be one-half. 

At any level, howeyer, other kinds of variety are neces- 
sary. Parallel outside reading should regularly accompany in- 
tensive study. Julius Caesar, often taught in the tenth grade, 
might be illuminated for some readers by Robert Penn War- 
ren’s All the King’s Men or Lewis’s It Gan’t Happen Here. In 
one eleventh grade class, Miller's The Crucible supplemented 
the in-class study of Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter. 

Other kinds of variety derive from ways a selection is ap- 
proached. There is no serious question concerning the value of 
literary history and geography in unlocking some selections, 
Something of Poe's life speaks to “The Raven,” for example. 
Something of Milton’s life helps unlock “On His Blindness’; 
and something of Milton’s times, “On the Late Massacre at 
Piedmont.” But surely literary and cultural history are remark- 
ably unhelpful in many more cases; teachers of English should 
spend less time on them. There are, fortunately, useful options. 
Instead of literary and cultural history, the teacher might some- 
time focus on straightforward literary analysis, 

There is no one way to teach literature, Surely the 
teacher with a gift for oral reading and dramatizing should 
read aloud and dramatize, Certainly the persistent, careful in- 
terrogator should sometimes provoke “extra-close” reading 
through his inquisitions. Certainly students should be asked to 
answer questions, to show evidence that they have both read 
and considered. As total class, small] group, and individual ar- 
rangements have their limitations, so do all of the different ap- 
proaches. A fair question, in planning the teaching of any 
piece, is “How can I best make this piece be understood so that 
it can come alive for my students?” Answers will be varied; ap- 
proaches, necessarily, diverse, 

As he deals with the substantive issues of the literature 
sequence, the sequencer must face a key question of method. As 
evidence and thought are refined, it becomes clear that induc- 
tive teaching must be accommodated in every curriculum, in 
every school organization. In inductive teaching teachers will 
move from particulars to principles; teachers will tell students 
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less and help them discover more. The process is easier to de- 
scribe than to follow. 

Induction means that what the teacher believes to be an 
accurate interpretation of a figure or a theme must await discus- 
sion and debate before it is announced. It means that students 
who are asked to understand metaphor confront many uses of 
metaphor before definition emerges; it means that students are 
involved in developing generalizations. How much easier to 
simply tell them! How much more effective to help them to 
discover! 

Are there thousands of students who know textbook 
definitions of irony and metaphor, of Romanticism and point- 
of-view, thousands who can say what these are and yet cannot 
demonstrate understanding of them? If so, these thousands sym- 
bolize a vast teaching failure. Teachers probably set out to 
teach too many things about literature and fail to teach sig- 
nificant things well. Surely after nine or ten years in a literature 
program students might be expected to understand something 
of style, characterization, and theme; of such broad traditions as 
classicism, romanticism, and naturalism; of such structural 
characteristics as point-of-view, plot and subplot, stream-of- 
consciousness, flashback, and foreshadowing; of such modes as 
the satiric, the tragic, and the comic. 

But such basics are not always taught well, and one 
reason they are not is that teachers are unwilling (or unable) to 
teach inductively. Inductive teaching is the painful but neces- 
sary complement to “exposure” via lecture, assignment of read- 
ing in background materials, and tell-all explications of texts. 
Certainly such things as lectures, background readings, and 
mature explications have a place in the classroom. But such 
approaches need to be kept in balance with repeated and per- 
sistent confrontations between students and selections, confron- 
tations in which students play active roles. Inductive teaching, 
at its best, gives evidence of a sense of structure in what it is 
that is being taught. But as the sequences are being built, as the 
traditions and the texts and the compositions and the exercises 
are being piled up at this grade level or that, the thoughtful 
program will continue to provide time for the slow but effective 


method that is inductive teaching. 
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Behind each of these six facts, germane to any serious 
debate of sequence, lies the principle of differences among in- 
dividuals. “Individual differences in the classroom” has become 
a bromide; its truth is dissipated from overuse; its bedrock 
validity is seldom exploited. But usually we think of individual 
differences and students. Society is coming to understand in- 
dividual differences among teachers. (Team teaching is one 
manifestation of this understanding.) When one puts the facts 
of individual teacher differences up against the question of se- 
quence, it is immediately clear that no single sequence will 

. Solve all the problems of education nor will any single sequence 
be uniformly understood or implemented. 

Teachers will continue to do one thing better than 
another, Teachers will continue to practice most those things 
they do well. The teacher who is not a reader of poetry should 
not pretend to teach poetry. He may be capable of helping 
youngsters understand a composition strategy, however; it is to 
be hoped that he will teach composition. 

Whatever the philosophical bases for sequence, then, the 
literature curriculum will reflect the individual teacher’s taste 
and teaching personality. “Sequential, articulated curricula” 
will not make individual differences among teachers disappear. 
But sequences there will be; long has sequence needed atten- 
tion. Perhaps for the first time in the history of public educa- 
tion there is prospect of a far-reaching, severe revolution in cur- 
riculum. Certainly new curriculum patterns are emerging; cer- 
tainly new kinds of materials and teachers with new kinds of 
preparation will be demanded. But the sequences cannot be 
made in a vacuum. They must account for the facts suggested 
above and for others of equal or greater import. For behind the 
sequence and the basis for sequence is the classroom with its 
students and its teacher. Debate about sequence cannot ignore 
them. 
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The trouble with being a “transition-between” is that 
the junior high school student is neither one nor the other. 
How, then, shall he be treated? Perhaps as a post-graduate of 
the place-before, who needn't bother any longer about learning 
to read—he knows how to read, or should know!—and who may 
therefore, in a nicely relaxed manner, read an occasional story 
in class and later “discuss” which character he liked best or 
whether he ever had an experience similar to the one described? 

Or perhaps he is to be treated as a baby, too immature 
for the place-after, who is to be kept in a state of pleasant men- 
tal inaction, waiting for the maturity that will plunge him into 
senior high school literature? Now, he is not too much a baby to 
conjugate verbs, we understand, and do research papers. But as 
for literature—well, how should he be treated? 

The dedicated, purposeful teacher of English is often 
restive in junior high school. As soon as he begins to get the 
“feel” of English teaching, he wants to move on to senior high. 
Recently a junior high school principal told me with enthusi- 
asm that a young teacher in his school was creating among his 
seventh grade students an enormous interest in reading. In the 
teacher's room I found the desk piled high with Teen Age Book 
Club books that were to be delivered to his afternoon classes. 
Among them were some of real literary value. The teacher said 
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that the month before, he had encouraged a few students to 
order such books as The Red Badge of Courage and David 
Copperfield and that he had been delighted with the response. 
This month others had ordered the books enjoyed by mature 
readers. 

He was to be congratulated, I said, on stimulating sev- 
enth grade students to read such books. Seventh graders were 
often much smarter than people realize, he said, and, his eyes 
alert, “I want to get to senior high and teach Shakespeare!” 

“But you are!” I said, “You're getting them ready for 
Shakespeare.” 

No matter. He applied for a transfer to senior high. He 
didn’t get it this year, but he will keep trying, What does senior 
high school literature have that junior high school literature 
doesn’t have—besides Julius Caesar and Macbeth, besides Silas 
Marner and The House of the Seven Gables? 

Certainly, three things that junior high classes often do 
have that senior high classes often lack are enthusiastic curi- 
osity, imagination, and an amiable willingness to follow the 
teacher’s directions. Three elements, on the other hand, that 
senior high literature programs often have that junior high pro- 
grams sometimes lack are these: (1) specificity and a vigorous 
attack, (2) solidity, and (3) stature, Surely both students and 
teachers would be happier if these attributes were bestowed on 
junior high literature, too. The students would be challenged 
by class work in literature, and they would learn to read as they 
never have learned in elementary school. The teachers, too, 
would be challenged, for they probably decided to teach Eng- 
lish in the first place because they loved literature. 

An ideal junior high literature program may well con- 
tain these three elements as well as others peculiar to the transi- 
tion stage. 


SPECIFICITY AND A VIGOROUS ATTACK 


Now, specificity and vigor are excellent approaches to 
the teaching of literature, as to the teaching of other subjects, 
but they must be used with restraint. We are discussing a pro- 
gram, not a classroom procedure. All relish for reading could 
easily be killed if the junior high students were put under pres- 
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sure to make the kind of analysis of literature expected of ad- 
vanced-placement seniors. After all, the first serving of spinach 
to a baby usually consists of one bite only. Appreciational skills 
in literature should, in the beginning, be as delicately admin- 
istered. The seventh and eighth and ninth grader’s quality of 
“transitionship” must be acknowledged and respected. 

Suppose, for example, that a junior high class, having 
been briefly and artfully motivated, has read—or failed to 
read—a story. The story, presumably, has had—or has failed to 
have—an emotional or intellectual impact. The experienced 
teacher, having learned about human nature in junior high 
school, will no doubt first seek to discover (1) whether in- 
dividuals in the class have actually read the story and (2) if 
they have read it, whether’ they have understood what hap- 
pened therein. She will, in other words, deal with the content of 
the selection. 

She may then allow time for a short discussion of atti- 
tudes, since we all feel more secure with something about which 
we have expressed our feeling: What character did you like 
best? Have you ever had such an experience? Junior high 
people being what they are, however, she will firmly and kindly 
keep herself and the class from becoming so enchanted with 
their confidences and experiences that the period is gone before 
they get back to the story. She will keep carefully in mind that 
this discussion is not the ultimate aim in teaching the class this 
lesson, Indeed, the first approach to real literary appreciation 
may well evolve from this discussion. 

One seventh-grade class, for example, so disliked Gor- 
don, in “The Had-Been” by Richard Sherman, that they said 
they hated the story. They didn’t even want to talk about it. 
The teacher agreed to drop the subject. Some days later, how- 


ever, after the passage of time had somewhat softened their feel- 


ings, she recalled to them their resentment of the poor sports- 
manship of Gordon and asked, “What do you think the au- 
thor’s purpose was in this story? What was he trying to show 
you, the reader?” Then, a little later, the question naturally 
followed: “From whose point of view was the story written?” 
(Some help will probably be needed for the answer to the first 
point-of-view question about a story; after the first time, it 
should be consistently asked about each story read.) The 
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teacher continued, “When did you first get a hint that the story 
was to be from the point of view of Gordon’s parents, especially 
the father’s?”. . .“If it had been from Gordon’s point of view, 
how might the author have written the first paragraph?” 

Here might have followed a short composition assign- 
ment, with student authors writing the first paragraph from 
Gordon’s point of view. Thus, they may begin to understand 
the Gordons of the world, as well as certain hidden messages in 
short stories—messages that the authors have been sending but 
that some readers have not been receiving, 

There is sometimes evident a curious squeamishness 
among junior high school literature teachers toward asking spe- 
cific, thought-provoking questions, and, once such questions are 
asked, insisting on provable answers. “You'll spoil the story!” 
they warn. But will you? Or will you not, if you insist, make the 
selection just read a more important, a more significant object 
of study? 

Look at the arithmetic class. Perhaps having to work out 
the cost of buying linoleum for an erratically shaped floor de- 
tracts from the fine rapture of day dreamers in mathematics. 
Perhaps—but, on the other hand, the accurate solution of a 
problem that requires thinking through several steps gives a 
fine sense of achievement. The student has been somewhere and 
has done something. His whole attitude toward mathematics is 
sharper, brighter, more respectful. Should not his imagination, 
his taste, his discrimination be developing, through rigorous ex- 
ercise in literature class? 

A really satisfactory program for junior high literature, 
then, would be designed to teach students how to appreciate the 
literature they read through a full understanding of it. 
Through reading certain selections in common—either the 
whole class or groups within the class—that is, through answer- 
ing thought-provoking questions and being required to prove 
the answers by actual reading aloud from the story—and also 
through oral and written compositions growing out of their 
reading, junior high school students should develop into dis- 
cerning and appreciative readers. Besides, tenth-grade teachers 
will no longer moan, “They don’t know how to read a story for 
anything but what-happened-in-the-story. They can’t discuss it!” 

A curriculum bulletin from New York City says this: 
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The teacher should . . . be prepared to recognize several 
important distinctions: 

1) Between learning the content of literature, and learning 
the appreciation of it. 

2) Between reading with appreciation and learning to read 
with appreciation. 

These distinctions will make possible an approach to teaching 
this subject in a way that offers a much more specific learning, 
together with the satisfaction that comes from seeing progress 
in specific directions.t 


This bulletin identifies and illustrates specific appre- 
ciational skills for junior high school literature, and also sug- 
gests the grade levels at which each skill may be developed or 
emphasized. Does not a sense of security result for the teacher 
when goals are made so definite, so teachable as the following? 
Each is explained and illustrated? Two groups of immediate 
goals are suggested: (1) finding specific inferences when clues 
have been pointed out, and (2) recognizing various kinds of 
clues when inferences from them have already been presented. 
In the first group are listed the following: (a) inferring the ap- 
pearance of the story person; (b) inferring his character; (c) 
inferring his motives, drives, and intentions; (b) inferring his 
feelings and moods; (e) understanding colorful, connotative 
words or expressions used figuratively; (f) understanding the 
precise shade of meaning of a word in a given context; (g) infer- 
ring the comparison intended by figurative language; t) in- 
ferring the setting of a story from its opening; (i) inferring the 
nature, trend, and problems of a story from its title and open- 
ing paragraphs; (k) inferring the mood of a selection; and (l) 
recognizing humor. : 

Here is an approach to the teaching of literature that 
will give the junior high teacher something “to get his teeth 
into”—a condition somewhat lacking in our present program. 
Literature becomes as teachable, as capable of being evaluated 


as mathematics, as grammar. 
The “vigor” mentioned in the subheading is, of course, 


au Z 
1 Board of Education, City of New York, Reading: Grades 7,8,9. A Teacher's 
n See oe um Bulletin No. 11, 1957-1958 


Guide to Curriculum Planning. Curricul 
Series. 
2 Pages 137 and following pages. 
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that of the teacher, not the class. This is not a case where the 
teacher can, day after day, write a list of questions on the board 
early in the morning and watch the class members write the 
answers to them. Sometimes, but not too often. Three elements 
of this attack are (1) realistic and spirited discussion with the 
right kinds of questions as the basis, (2) composition writing, 
and (3) evaluation of the writing. 

An eighth-grade class that had read “Callie of Crooked 
Creek,” a story by Esther Greenacre Hall, was asked, “Would 
Callie’s father, if Callie hadn’t saved his life because of her 
knowledge of first aid gained through reading, ever have given 
her his permission to read?” 

Now, people in the eighth grade are not always sure 
about literature; they seem to feel that their answer to such a 
question somehow reflects their own attitudes. They don’t quite 
believe that they can shift the whole responsibility to the au- 
thor. The answers therefore were, as the girls smiled forgivingly 
at the idiosyncrasies of fathers, “Oh, yes, he would have 
changed. He would have seen how much it meant to her to be 
allowed to read, and he would have let her,” Yet, asked to find 
some indication that the father in the story would have changed 
his nature, they were embarrassed and shook their heads help- 
lessly, 

Speaking to Houston English teachers, Dr. Powell Stew- 
art, professor of English at the University of Texas, made this 
point strongly: Teachers of literature should always introduce 
questions of interpretation with “What did the author intend 
that—?” or “What impression did the author expect the reader 
to get of-?” The students must distinguish between life in 
general, he said, and what the author presented in this selection 
to make the impression on the reader that he intended to make. 

Perhaps, stated thus, Dr. Stewart’s advice sounds like a 
Stern approach to junior high school students, However, if we 
apply it with discretion—as the iron in Spinach, bit by bit— 
junior high school students will begin to read with greater dis- 
cernment. 

The teaching of literature may often be accompanied by 
writing assignments. Has the description of the setting induced 
a mood in the reader? Then the student, having examined the 
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author’s method of using connotative words and selection of de- 
tails, may also write a description designed to induce a mood. 
No doubt, as some of these student-written descriptions are read 
aloud, the class will quite solemnly consider them superior to 
the model. 

Mr. Edward Gordon, who served as a consultant in 
Houston during the past year, suggested an intriguing program. 
He has selected several stories each of which is particularly 
strong in one kind of technique. The entire class reads the story 
and, under the teacher's direction, studies the author’s method 
—perhaps, for example, of character portrayal through conver- 
sation. There follows a writing assignment of this kind: Sup- 
pose you are sitting in a booth in a restaurant next to two 
people that you can hear but cannot see. Write a conversation 
that may take place between them; make the conversation show 
what each person is like, True, while some students will do ex- 
tremely well on such an assignment, others may find it very 
hard to do so, contributing little besides what was suggested in 
the detailed explanation of the assignment. Yet these compara- 
tively unimaginative students will listen with real appreciation 
to the conversations written by the others, and most of them 
will become more sensitive to this kind of characterization in 
short stories. Mr. Gordon’s third step is to recommend other 
short stories and books that are especially strong in the same 
way. These books are later made the subject of class discussion. 

Another kind of writing about literature that junior 
high students may learn to do is the character study, or some 
other kind of organized comment on an individual selection, 
using plentiful references to the story for illustration. This kind 
of writing, as well as the kind described earlier, if it is to be 
successful, must be carefully and fully assigned. 

With consistent—though not daily—practice, i 
high school student should gain appreciational skills in reading 
literature. The next question is: Will he use those skills? 


SOLIDITY 

No one even hopes that the mathematics student will 
spend his time outside of school hours working on nonrequired 
problems. It is most important, however, that the literature stu- 


the junior 
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dent develop a taste for literature that will stay with him 
throughout his life. The junior high school literature program 
should be designed to make the student aware of the richness of 
enjoyment and personal fulfillment to be found in reading. 
Consequently, there should be a place in the program for read- 
ing around a unit and for individualized reading. There are as 
many approaches to each unit as the number of literature 
teachers multiplied by the number of classes taught. 

The special value of reading around a unit is that each 
student can read on his own level of ability and yet can con- 
tribute to the subsequent discussion. The eighth-grade boy who 
reads on a fourth-grade level can answer a specific question 
about his book as definitely and as knowledgeably as the one 
who reads on a fourteenth-grade level. Another value is that 
reading for specific reasons may encourage attentiveness to 
something in addition to the actual story. 


Reading to Notice the Treatment of a Subject 


The girl in the seventh grade who said, “I liked the 
story because it was really about an animal—not just about the 
people who came in contact with the animal,” was suggesting a 
unit, Everyone in the class might read a book-length animal 
Story and then be prepared to say, with documentary evidence, 
whether the story was really about the animal itself or the 
people concerned with the animal. If the animal is spotlighted, 
as in The Call of the Wild, a panel of several students, each of 
whom has read a différent book, might tell what qualities of 
animals are presented, and in what Way they are presented, and 
then evaluate their validity in the light of their experience. If, 
on the other hand, the real interest of the story is in the relation 
of the people to the animal, then a panel, with several stories as 
the basis, might tell what these qualities are and how the au- 
thor brought them to light. 

Or perhaps an eighth-grade class has enjoyed some ad- 
venture stories in the anthology: Exactly what made the Story 
interesting? Was it the threat of physical danger or something 
else? Is it being identified with the central character? How does 
the author assure that you will be interested in the main char- 
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acter; where did you first become interested in him? From 
whose point of view is the story? How important is the descrip- 
tion? 

After notes have been made about the special qualities of 
adventure stories, the class may be assigned the reading of book- 
length adventure stories. On a certain day the questions in the 
notebooks may be applied to the books read individually—per- 
haps in a written composition, perhaps in class or group discus- 
sion. 

In the ninth grade biographies may be read to discover, 
among other things, what makes a biography interesting read- 
ing. Does this author “fictionalize”? Does the title sound like 
the title of a novel? What part of the person’s life does the 
author cover most fully? Why? Mature ninth-grade students, 
after such reading and such analysis, might read an encyclo- 
pedic account of. some person’s life and try recounting one small 
incident of that life in the style of a modern biographer. 


Object, Information 


In English class, as well as in history or geography class, 
students may read books selected for the information to be 
gained—biographies of great authors, of explorers, of Presi- 
dents, of Presidents’ wives, and novels of other lands and other 
times, The advisability of including this kind of reading is sug- 
gested in Problems in the Improvement of Reading: 


Some stories, particularly in recent times, have been written 
chiefly for the purpose of orienting the reader to the physical 
world. The author is a geographer or a scientist in novelist’s 
clothing, so to speak. In such books the story is there to create 
interest and to keep the reader interested all through the 


passages of description. But skillful young readers who have 


learned to avoid descriptive passages deftly skip over these 
for passages with action or conversation. Thus, they read the 
book quite rapidly and emerge unscathed by the environment 
of the Pueblo Indian or of Chilly, the Eskimo Boy. 


3 Ruth Strang and others, Problems in the Improvement of Reading (New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), p- 147. 
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Personal Identification in Human Relationships 


There are many units of reading designed to help in 
the quest for adjustment to living: books about people who 
have lived through a crisis of some kind, who have met fear, 
who have chosen careers, who have had problems in living with 
another generation. In excellent annotated lists of books, such 
as Reading Ladders for Human Relations, published by the 
American Council on Education, and the two lists for secondary 
schools published by the NCTE—Your Reading (7-9) and 
Books for You (10~12)—are suggestions for units. The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School, as well as back copies of 
The English Journal, provide recommendations, also. 

Different students need different kinds of understanding 
to attain emotional maturity; they should learn that much of 
that understanding can be gained through reading. 


When literature really succeeds with us, it is experience, and 
we find in it the same experience that we find in life itself.4 


The English teacher cannot be so well acquainted with 
all his students that he can know all their problems, nor can he 
be so well read that he can suggest exactly the right book for 
every problem, The librarian, however, can often suggest the 
right book, and, again, the annotated lists may help the teacher. 

Time may be given in class occasionally for recommen- 
dations of books by students, and the teacher may also recom- 
mend books, perhaps through reading aloud parts and showing 
the book to the class. Time may be given also for the actual 
reading of these books, for not every student's home is so organ- 
ized as to permit quiet times for reading. 


STATURE 


‘The literature program should be specific and solid. It 
should be a planned and evaluated part of the English course, 
closely related to composition writing, Literature should not be 
a stepchild in the English class in junior high school, permitted 
inside only on special days and then called Reading. Develop- 


AAA 
4 George Robert Carlsen, “Literature and Emotional Maturity,” The English 
Journal, 38 (March 1949), pp. 130-138. 
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mental reading, remedial reading should be present, too, in the 
school, but there should also be literature, and students should 
know that this is literature. 

Three other suggestions may be made for this program. 
First, perhaps the junior high students see little difference be- 
tween the anthology of rather short pieces they are using here 
and the readers they had in elementary school. Most seventh- 
through ninth-graders—those of average and above average 
ability at least—will benefit from the study in common of book- 
length selections, Since paperbacks are becoming so plentiful, 
the books may be purchased by the students. Books may be read 
and discussed by the whole class in common, or, if abilities vary 
greatly, by groups within the class. Such books as Johnny Tre- 
main, Treasure Island, The Black Arrow, Lorna Doone, David 
Copperfield, and many others are already available in paper- 
back editions. Still others may be published if there is a de- 
mand for them. These books may become the subject of rather 
intensive study and may then serve as the basis of comparison 
with other books that are read individually. 

Junior high classes also enjoy long narrative poems. Most 
classes will need skillful motivation at the beginning and much 
help from the teacher, including reading aloud. Classes should 
also be allowed to perform some sort of culminating activity at 
the completion of their study. 

A ninth-grade teacher in Houston who read The Lady of 
the Lake and A Midsummer Night's Dream with one class, in 
addition to the material in the anthology, asked for an evalua- 
tion of the class work at the end of the year. Without exception 
the study of these two pieces of literature was the choice of all. 


The following comment was typical (a boy's): 


When you told us that we were going to study poetry, I 
thought, “Oh, no!” because I have never been very fond of it. 
I had a real surprise coming, though. After we finished The 
Lady of the Lake my opinion completely changed about poetry 
and English too. These last few weeks have really been a joy. 


Perhaps another way in which we have been treating 


junior high students as though they are less mature than they 
are is in the use of the language of literature. We have talked 
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about certain figures of speech, such as the simile and the meta- 
phor, but we have spoken of them in much the same tone that 
we use for parts of speech. Many other terms we have neglected 
entirely. 

In Houston last year we tried an interesting experiment. 
Four televised programs were given, on school time, for the 
benefit of two ninth-grade classes in each junior high school. 
The privilege of viewing the program was limited to two classes, 
both because of scheduling difficulties with a larger number and 
because of our desire to have the same students view all four 
programs so that we could get an evaluation. The programs 
were planned and given by four “major-work” twelfth-grade 
classes. 

The purpose of the first program was to teach ninth 
graders how to read a novel with greater appreciation; that of 
the second, how to read a play; that of the third, how to read a 
biography; and that of the fourth, how to read poetry. Each 
twelfth-grade class took the project very seriously, working for 
some weeks with the teacher to think of just the right points to 
make and how to make them. Each student in the ninth-grade 
classes was required to write a paragraph after viewing the pro- 
gram to tell what he had learned from it. 

Ninth-grade teachers report a great surge of interest in 
such techniques as foreshadowing in plays, types of progression 
in the novel, fictional techniques in biography, and connotative 
words in poetry. Both groups, the twelfth grade as well as the 
ninth, benefited to a very great extent. 

It is hard to evaluate literary appreciation; however, a 

satisfactory program will include plans for evaluation. Tests for 
this purpose should be designed to discover whether students 
have gained the appreciation skills they have been taught. The 
‘Language Arts Guide, Fourth Progress Report, Grades Seven 
through Twelve, of the Oakland Public Schools, suggests and 
illustrates four types of evaluation: evaluating descriptive pas- 
sages, evaluating poetry, evaluating figurative language, and re- 
sponding to mood. Such tests will need to be made by several 
teachers working together. 

This evaluation is important to teachers in order that 
they may discover whether progress has been made in their 
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classes; it is important also because such evaluation will add to 
the prestige of the study of literature with students! It will, ina 
sense, take it out of the dilettante class and reclassify it as a 
subject requiring careful study. 

The junior high school student, then, should participate 
in a literature program that will cause him to emerge from the 
transition stage able to cope to some extent with different kinds 
of literature. He should look forward with confidence to his ex- 
perience with Silas Marner and Julius Caesar, if these two 
gentlemen are the ones awaiting him. He should be able to say 
without embarrassment what an author meant, and to prove 
that the author meant that, although he did not say exactly 
that in words and although the student may not agree with 
him. No tenth-grade student should enter the world of litera- 
ture in high school as a foreigner who has yet to learn the lan- 


guage. 


Teaching Students Jo Read 


Imaginative Literature 
DWIGHT L. BURTON 


Some definitions and limitations seem necessary as prel- 
ude to any discussion of teaching students in the secondary 
school to read literature. First, like Wellek and Warren, I arbi- 
trarily define literature as those genres which have reference to 
a world of imagination, of fiction. Excluded from this discus- 
sion, then, are such forms as biography, essay, sermon, letter, 

Perspectives in Reading: Reading Instruction in Secondary 


Schools. Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association, 


1964, pp. 87-102. 
Dwight Burton is Professor and Head, Department of 


English Education, Florida State University, and former editor 
of the English Journal. 
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and speech, though these have a place in the reading program 
of a school. 

Learning to read literature is a part of the global area of 
learning to read, to deal with printed symbols. This discus- 
sion is concerned with the direct efforts teachers may make to 
increase the student’s power to deal with imaginative literature. 
Teaching of literature in the secondary school takes place in a 
total context of school and life and between two arbitrary 
points on a continuum in one type of human development. 
What has happened to students in the elementary school and in 
life, obviously, and what happens to them in any contexts out- 
side of the literature class have definite bearing on the teacher’s 
efforts to increase their power in reading literature. 

One condition basic to any effective effort to give direct 
instruction in the reading of literature is that students must 
have previously experienced enjoyment with imaginative litera- 
ture. Margaret Early has identified three stages in the develop- 
ment of appreciation of literature: (1) Unconscious enjoy- 
ment; (2) self-conscious appreciation in which the student seeks 
to learn why selections of literature affect him in certain ways; 
(3) conscious delight in which the reader responds with delight 
in the literary experience, knows why, and reads with range and 
power.’ Obviously, this discussion must be concerned mainly 
with the crucial stage 2 in Dr. Early’s analysis. It is equally ob- 
vious that most students, by the time they enter junior high 
school, should have experienced unconscious enjoyment of 
imaginative literature of some type. Such experiences, which we 
hope will continue no matter how much study of literature the 
student carries on, are necessary readiness for the efforts of the 
secondary school teacher of literature. 

The student's ability to profit from direct instruction in 
the reading of literature depends, further, on the attitudes he 
develops in approaching literature and on his freedom from 
characteristics associated with immature or unsatisfying re- 
sponses to literature. James Squire, in his doctoral research,? 


—— 
1“Stages of Growth in Literary Appreciation,” The English Journal, XLIX 
(March 1960), pp. 161-166. 
2 The Responses of Adolescents while Reading Four Short Stories (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1964). 
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identified five characteristics of adolescents who respond per- 
ceptively to imaginative literature: 


1) They react with genuineness; they do not substitute 
the standards or judgments of others—the teacher, critic, or 
other students—for their own. 

2) They suspend judgment until they have tested tenta- 
tive interpretations. 

3) They are willing to search for meanings. 

4) They weigh evidence, judge details objectively, and 
maintain esthetic distance. 

5) They fuse emotional and intellectual responses; they 
are able to respond emotionally at the same time that they are 
concerned with the way in which literary artists achieve their 
effects. 


Squire’s findings corroborate the much earlier ones of I. 
A. Richards who suggests certain factors which impede the 
literary experience: 


1) Failure to make out the plain sense of the selection 

2) Misleading interpretations caused by a personal ex- 
perience 

3) Dependence upon or use of stock responses (“it was 
very true to life,” for example, or “the style was masterful”) 
which may or may not indicate any real feeling about a selec- 
tion 

4) Sentimentality—the student cannot accept that un- 
happy ending, for example. y 

5) Inhibitions or hardness of heart—the student simply 
may lack sensitivity to human suffering, for example. 

6) “Doctrinal adhesions”—that is, the student is unable 
to overcome the preconceived ideas and attitudes he brings to 
his reading. The racist, for instance, may be blind to every- 
thing else in a novel which incidentally reveals some sympathy 
for maltreated Negroes. 

The interaction of a human personality and a selection 
of literature will always produce some imponderables, but it 


3 Practical Criticism: A Study of Literary Judgment (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, Inc., 1930). 
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seems clear that mere exercises in analysis of the various genres 
of literature are not sufficient in teaching students to read liter- 
ature. Such activity must take place in the context of the struc- 
ture of imaginative literature, and each teacher must develop to 
his own satisfaction some analysis of the structure of literature, 
else he will not know really what literature is, and he thus can- 
not know, in given instances, whether he is teaching literature 
or something else in which literature may be an accomplice, 
incidental or otherwise. The teacher, for example, who asks stu- 
dents to seek morals in short stories may be teaching ethics, Pu- 
ritan precepts, or something else, but he may not be teaching 
literature unless identification of a “moral” coincides with an 
approach to the story as genre. 

A committee of teachers in Toronto concluded that the 
basic principles of structure in literature are to be found in the 
“different forms and the recurrent themes.”4 Proceeding from 
this premise, I suggest a four-layer description of the structure 
of literature: 


Layer 1) Themes which develop from four basic relation- 
ships: Man and deity; man and other men; man and nature; 
man and himself. 

Layer 2) Modes, of which there are four basic ones, ac- 
cording to the eminent critic Northrop Frye: romantic, comic, 
tragic, and ironic. Romantic and comic modes, Frye maintains, 
are the easier, tragic and ironic the more difficult.5 

Layer 3) Genres, of which the modern imaginative ones 
are novel, short story, poem, and play. 

Layer 4) The individual selection. 


Learning to read literature implies an awareness of these 
layers of structure, All teaching of the skills of reading litera- 
ture takes place in this general context. 

If the major purpose of teaching students to read litera- 
ture is to enable them to gain “felt” knowledge—and I think it 
is—and if the training which leads to this ability involves enjoy- 
ment—and I think it does—then the relationship of enjoyment 


4 Northrop Frye, editor. Design for Learning (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1962), p. 35. 
5 Ibid., p. 36. 
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or appreciation, on the one hand, and study or analysis, on the 
other, becomes a dilemma of the chicken or the egg variety. 

This brings us, then, to the actual hierarchy of skills with 
which we will be concerned in teaching students to read litera- 
ture. It seems to me that three sets of abilities are involved in 
this hierarchy: 


1) Abilities needed for imaginative entry into a work of 
literature 

2) Abilities needed for perception of meaning or central 
purpose 

8) Abilities needed for perception of artistic unity. and 
significance 


All of these three sets of abilities involve both intellectual and 
emotional reactions on the part of the reader, for literature 
“engages the whole man in his response—senses, imagination, 
emotion, intellect.’’® 


IMAGINATIVE ENTRY 


Imaginative entry or empathy is the first essential, other- 
wise the reader is barred from an esthetic experience; he is not 
reading literature. Unless he can enter imaginatively into the 
work, he cannot determine for himself the meaning or purpose, 
though he may take someone else’s word for it. And if he has 
not experienced literature deeply enough to perceive its mean- 
ing or purpose, he has no business judging its artistic unity or 
significance. It is our common failing that we demand judg- 


ment of literature by students before they know what the liter- 
rile tradition of periods in 


ary experience is, and we have the ste: é 
which students criticize the plot, the style, the imagery, the 
characterization before they know how any of these relate to 
meaning or central effect. ; j 

We know, of course, that some students are more imagi- 
native than others, more ready to suspend disbelief, more “fan- 
tastical” as Banquo said. But regardless of quickness of imagi- 
nation or inherent flair for the non-literal, all students are 


6 Laurence Perrine, Sound and Sense: An Introduction to Poetry (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1963), p. 232. 
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capable of imaginative entry into vicarious experience merely 
because they are human and because they have had many ex- 
periences. The problem is to relate the experience recreated in 
the work to their own experience, and the answer, I think, lies 
in the identification of correlative experience. Just as the lit- 
erary artist expresses emotion indirectly through his work, so 
the reader must cull up experiences in the general field of emo- 
tion represented, for it is only occasionally that the reader’s ac- 
tual experience closely matches that reproduced in the work. 
Our student reads a novel in which a man is killed, and he 
must empathize with the killer. He has not ever killed anyone 
probably—we hope—but perhaps he has seen someone killed. 
Or perhaps he has killed an animal or seen someone else do so. 
He has not traveled down the Mississippi on a raft with a run- 
away slave and tussled with his conscience over knowledge of 
law versus feelings of personal loyalty, but he has been in some 
situation which involved a conflict between his relations with 
an individual and his relations with society or a group. He has 
not spent a day or night upon the ocean fighting and finally 
subduing a giant marlin, vainly fighting off sharks, bringing to 
shore, in complete exhaustion, only a great skeleton, but he has 
realized the hollowness of a victory or he has carried on a lonely 
Struggle to achieve and perhaps no one has understood. 

The student must learn to use his experience, to examine 
it constantly for its relevance to the work of literature. This is 
not easy for, by and large, in his early years he has read in the 
escape tradition. Reading of literature, from the fairy tales for- 
ward, has represented escape from his experience. In general, he 
has learned to approach literature as something divorced from 
his own life, and therein lies its appeal. His experience with 
television further fortifies his approach. The happenings in the 
horse opera or space opera or blood-and-thunder piece are re- 
lated only to an unreal world to which he likes to escape occa- 
sionally. Escape is, of course, a legitimate function of literature, 
though a minor one. 

The secret of the success of juvenile fiction, the junior 
novel, is that it is literally real in a surface sense. It requires 
only literal identification, no search for correlative experience. 
Perhaps this is as it should be in early adolescence. Mary or Joe 
reads a novel about a school like theirs, a family much like their 
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own, people like those they know, problems literally similar to 
those they are encountering. The work then has true meaning 
for they can find themselves in it so easily. 

Abstract identification, or entry through the avenue of 
correlative experience, is quite another matter, but it is not be- 
yond most high school students. What is the teacher’s role? Per- 
haps we cannot really teach imaginative entry but certainly we 
can promote it. We can help, first, by selecting for study those 
works which offer a legitimate chance for the student to use his 
experiences as the touchstone for imaginative entry; second, by 
helping him to think about his experiences in connection with 
those recreated in the work; and, third, by helping him to over- 
come some of the obstacles to imaginative entry which particu- 
lar literary forms may present. 

There is one question which teachers of literature must 
live with constantly: what basis does the student have for enter- 
ing into the experience of this work through plumbing of cor- 
relative experience? We cannot expect most adolescents to 
identify with Jake Barnes, of The Sun Also Rises, in his frustra- 
tion over the impossibility of consummating his love for Brett. 
Nor can many adolescents perceive the mythic import of T. S. 
Eliot’s The Wasteland or the philosophic basis of much of the 
poetry of Wallace Stevens, to cite a few examples from modern 
literature. Conversely, it is often true that we underestimate the 
potential power of adolescent experience. We consider Shake- 
spearean drama, for example, highly difficult reading for ado- 
lescents, and indeed, Shakespeare does present difficulties for 
many students, some of which I discuss later, Yet the sacrosanct 
aura surrounding Shakespeare discourages many students from 
attempting to relate their experience to that in the plays. 
Maynard Mack points out that many adolescents have, with 
Macbeth, been tempted and fell; with Othello, they have been 
deceived by appearances or false friendship; like Hamlet, ey 
have been sorely perplexed and disillusioned.? The teacher's 
efforts to make students see these relationships are far more im- 
portant than his efforts to teach scansion of iambic pentameter. 


i A » i English 
1“Teaching Drama: Julius Caesar,” Essays on the Teaching of English, 
Edward J. Gordon and Edward S. Noyes, editors (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1960), p. 321. 
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Each of the literary genres present certain obstacles to 
imaginative entry. A first essential is that the student establish 
as clearly as possible the time and place setting, the general 
context, of the selection. In fiction, this may require an orienta- 
tion to plot structure. Much good fiction begins in medias res. 
Some modern stories begin at the end and retrace matters to the 
beginning. Flashbacks, switches in chronology may cause prob- 
lems. Sometimes the student must establish context through in- 
ference from scanty clues, If he is reading George Barker's fine 
“Sonnet to My Mother,” he must infer that a soldier in World 
War II is writing of his mother in bomb-haunted London. 

In poetry, it is important that at the outset the reader 
establish the nature of the setting and characters, that he ap- 
proach a poem as a kind of drama in which the “speaker” may 
be the poet talking to himself, the poet addressing an audience 
of one or more persons, who may or may not speak in the 
poem—this is the case, for example, in Matthew Arnold’s 
“Dover Beach’; or someone other than the poet, as in a Brown- 
ing monologue, Ultimately, the student will have to go on to 
deal with the problem of tone in a poem. In W. H. Auden’s 
“The Unknown Citizen,” for example, meaning is derived 
largely from the ironic tone. 


PERCEPTION OF MEANING OR CENTRAL PURPOSE 


Thomas Hardy once wrote that the “writer's problem is, 
how to strike the balance between the uncommon or ordinary 
So as on the one hand to give interest, on the other to give 
reality.” Our student reader’s problem is parallel: how to im- 
merse himself in the experience of the work and yet retain his 
esthetic distance so as to organize the work for the perception 
of meaning. The word “easy” (a most slippery term when used 
in connection with literature) can best be applied to those selec- 
tions in which very little organization for perception of mean- 
ing is required, the traditional romance, for example, in which 
the experience represented is exempt from the conditions we 
know usually attach to experience, or the highly sentimental or 
didactic poem which strings clichés together. 
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Our second emphasis, then, is on guiding the student in 
exercising those skills which are essential to the perception of 
meaning or central purpose, Perhaps the underlying skill is that 
of going from particulars to universals, and the basic process 
that of induction rather than deduction. That is, rather than 
defining figures of speech, let’s say, then saying in effect to the 
student, “Now find them in the poem,” we begin with the poem 
as totality, then try to help the student to relate figures of 
speech to this totality. 

In reading fiction and drama, it is important for the 
reader to develop what might be called the method of hy- 
pothesis. That is, from the very first, he constantly has to hy- 
pothesize on the basis of what happens, what is said, what ob- 
jects or scenes are introduced. The reading becomes a matter of 
continually positing and testing hypotheses, some of which will 
receive sufficient test in a few pages, others not until the work is 
finished and the reader has reflected on it. The reader’s hy- 
pothesis, for example, that Zeena’s feigning of illness is used as 
a weapon for control of Ethan Frome cannot be finally accepted 
or rejected until the end of the novel. This is not to suggest that 
any two readers necessarily will come to the same conclusions or 
even raise the same hypotheses, but it is the process that is im- 
portant, Student interpretations will be judged, then, mainly in 
terms of the process used in arriving at the interpretation. 

It is the easy and natural way for the reader to flow 
along with the plot of a novel or drama, without any real con- 
sideration of the value or use of individual scenes or episodes. 
Such reading makes of The Red Badge of Courage, for instance, 
a rather flat tale of a farm boy at war. Episodes or scenes, the 
reader should come to know, may be used for various pur- 
poses—to reveal character, to heighten effects, to provide mean- 
ing through allegory or satire or irony, simply to satisfy the 
reader’s curiosity about what has happened to someone or what 
happened as aftermath to some event. The reader, then, must 
extend his hypothesizing to each scene or episode. In the fine 
little novel by Paul Annixter, Swiftwater, there is a scene in 
which the young protagonist meets and kills a wolverine on his 
trapline. The scene is generally symbolic of the meeting wath 
evil, and is a key scene in developing the theme of the boy’s 
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growing up. In Huckleberry Finn, to take another example, in- 
dividual scenes assume great importance. The one in which 
Colonel Sherburn shoots Boggs and then faces down and dis- 
perses the mob that follows him to his house has broad meaning 
of itself in Mark Twain’s view of the world, a meaning which 
can be interpreted without reference to anything else in the 
novel, 

But of course individual scenes or episodes must be in- 
terpreted, too, in reference to all the rest of the work, and the 
reader must be willing to hypothesize not only about immediate 
meanings but also about the possibility of total allegorical or 
symbolic framework in a novel or play. 

The modern short story often achieves meaning through 
what James Joyce called an “epiphany,” “a revelation, . . . or mo- 
ment of understanding beyond which the central character can 
never again be what he was before.”8 The reader’s perception 
of this revelation is dependent on his coming to know the char- 
acter, and character may be revealed in a number of ways: di- 
rect explanation by the author; description of the person, his 
clothing, his environment; the actions of the character; what 
the character says; the thoughts of the person; the way in which 
other people talk to the person; what other people say about 
the person; how other people react to or because of the person; 
how the person reacts to others. 

Interpretation of symbolism in fiction and drama espe- 
cially requires use of the method of hypothesis. The reader of 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, for example, who early in the 
book does not set up hypotheses concerning symbolic meaning 
of the valley of ashes, the great dumping ground outside of New 
York City, or of the billboard with the eyes of T. J. Eckleburg, 
can not accomplish a full reading. The same is true of Chek- 
hov’s The Cherry Orchard, in which the orchard is a basic 
symbol, or of Conrad’s The Heart of Darkness, in which the 
ivory is the basic symbol. Much is lost if readers do not recog- 
nize these unifying symbols. In such selections if might be well 
to direct students’ reading by telling them in advance what the 
basic symbol is. Where they go from there will be up to them. 


8 Edwin H. Sauer, English in the Secondary School (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1961), p. 171. 
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In fiction, hypothesis is important, too, in considering 
point of view, so tied to meaning in truly unified fiction. Why 
did Mark Twain force himself to see the world through the eyes 
of Huckleberry Finn, Stephen Crane through the eyes of Henry 
Fleming, Scott Fitzgerald through the eyes of Nick Caraway, 
Herman Melville through the eyes of Ishmael? Though final an- 
swers may differ, unless these questions are asked, the student is 
not on the track of important meaning. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN POETRY AND DRAMA 


Poetry, in general, presents to adolescents more obstacles to 
perception of meaning or effect than do the other genres. Poetry 
is greatly compressed; it uses unusual language or uses language 
in unusual ways; it often treats of subject matter that the ordi- 
nary person seldom thinks about; the subjective and intellec- 
tual qualities of modern poetry make it especially difficult. And 
yet to learn to read poetry well is to learn to think lyrically and 
this, I believe, is the zenith in mastery of language. 

The mere mechanics of poetry may cause difficulty to 
younger and less able students, who must be weaned away from 
a natural tendency to read line by line, letting the voice fall on 
the right margin, regardless of the punctuation. Naturally this 
kind of reading can make comprehension impossible. Inversion 
in word order, characteristic of poetry, poses another difficulty 
for some students who might read through these lines with no 
idea of the subject-predicate relationship: 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 


Ellipsis, also common in poetry, is a related difficulty in such 


lines as: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


In short, a starting point is to teach the student that in reading 


poetry, too, he must be clear on the syntax. 
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I mentioned earlier that it may be helpful for students to 
approach each poem initially as a kind of play in which the 
characters and setting must be ascertained as clearly as possible. 
Along with this goes a related approach which helps students in 
the reading of lyric poems, I have found, though the approach 
is based on an oversimplification. Many lyric poems fall basi- 
cally into three parts. The first part is an expression of the ex- 
perience that triggered the poem; the second, an immediate 
reaction to the experience, possibly just the expression of a 
mood or image; the third, some kind of universal application of 
the experience or broader reflection on its meaning or effect. In 
Karl Shapiro’s “Auto Wreck’’—a fine selection for teaching in 
high school—we have first the image of the ambulance, pulsing 
red light, racing to the scene of the accident where the mangled 
bodies are put aboard; then we have the immediate reaction, 
the stunned feelings of those who witnessed the accident, their 
banal remarks; finally, we have the reflection, a wonderment at 
the senselessness of this kind of death. If someone were to count 
all the lyrics in the language, he might find more that do not fit 
this pattern than do. But enough do fit to make the approach 
helpful. 

Most artistic poetry can be interpreted at various levels 
of meaning. Robert Frost’s much-explicated little poem, “Stop- 
ping By Woods on a Snowy Evening,” for example, can be in- 
terpreted quite legitimately on at least three levels. First, it may 
be a poem about a man who stops to enjoy the beauty of a 
snowfall in the woods at night but who can’t stay long because 
he must get home. Second, it may be a poem about a man whose 
need to hurry on from a scene of beauty reminds him of the 
general way of life, the need for allegiance to responsibility. 
Finally, it may be an expression of the death wish, with the 
dark woods symbolizing death. Students should be encouraged 
to start with the simplest interpretation they can support and to 
branch out from there. Frequently students, especially bright 
ones, feel that if they can not come up with an esoteric, far-out 
interpretation they have not done well. Other students, awed in 
the presence of serious poetry, feel that there is one official in- 
terpretation of a poem which can be unlocked by those who 
somehow have been admitted into the mysterious inner circle. 
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Like all art forms, poetry has its particular conventions 
and techniques. How extensively the teacher should deal with 
technique or craftsmanship in teaching poetry has long stirred 
controversy. One definite answer is given by Edwin Sauer who 
feels that in the high school students should learn the following 
about the technique of poetry:® 

1) basic meters—iambic, trochaic, anapestic, dactyllic, 
and spondaic 

2) distinction among rhymed verse, blank verse, and free 
verse 

8) line lengths—dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentame- 
ter, hexameter 

4) stanza patterns—quatrain, couplet, sonnet, etc. 

5) techniques for attaining tonal effects—alliteration, as- 
sonance, consonance, and onomatopoeia 


Work with these matters is plowing of sterile ground in 
many schools, Yet these matters are important. They gain im- 
portance, though, only when students are ready to use them and 
when they are helpful in perceiving meaning or effect in given 
poems. When this occurs must be left to the judgment of in- 
dividual teachers. 

Though many of the problems in reading drama are 
akin to those of fiction, there are others specific to the form. 
The essence of drama is conflict, and the student must become 
aware of the nature of conflict and the way in which it is 
handled in drama. Vizualization, of course, is at a premium in 
drama. Though some plays, most Shakespearean dramas among 
them, may be vizualized as if they were novels, there are some 
in which the happenings must be visualized upon a stage, 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, for instance. Thus readiness for 
the reading of some plays requires an orientation to basic 
dramaturgy, stage conventions and stage directions. In many 
plays, the opening exposition through dialogue may be of cru- 
cial importance if the reader is to establish the basic dramatic 
situation. Dialogue, in general, is basic in drama for upon it 
depend characterization, creation of mood, and advancement of 
the action. 


9 Ibid., pp. 179-180. 
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The reading of Shakespearean drama, a central experience 
in many high school literature programs, presents some special « 
obstacles to the perception of meaning. A foremost one, of 
course, is language, for the English language has changed 
considerably in the past four centuries. Oral reading by teachers 
and students together is necessary in the early experiences with 
Shakespeare if students are to surmount this barrier. In Shake- 
spearean drama there is an especial need for careful attention ` 
to the language, for skillful reading of Shakespeare demands an 
ear attuned to subtlety, paradox, ambiguity, the kind of ear not 
trained by modern TV programs. Added to the difficulty in 
reading Shakespeare is the problem of poetic drama. A particu- 
larly succinct statement on this problem is made by Gladys 
Veidemanis.1° 


Besides demonstrating maturity and sensitivity, students 
reading Shakespeare must develop specific skills for handling 
poetic drama. T. S. Eliot, in “The Three Voices of Poetry,” well 
reminds us that the poetic line in drama bears the weight of 
three responsibilities: conveying plot and character while re- 
taining its poetic form. Students must thus acquire a series of 
reading skills that work together. First they must learn to read 
blank verse without halting at the end of each line or being 
trapped by occasional archaic expressions or extended figures 
of speech. Then they must learn to see how specific passages 
reflect the character traits of the speaker. For example, they 
should come to detect how Polonius’ mishandling of language 
reflects his mismanagement of human affairs, or how Laertes 
betrays a strain of superficiality by indulging in florid bombast. 
They should also become skilled enough to discern how Ham- 
let's shifts from introspection and depression to passionate 
anger with himself and the world are precisely reflected by the 
variety of his speech, the flavor of his rhetoric. Unless they see 
language as mirroring essential character traits, they will miss 
much of the impact of the Shakespearean line. 

Students must also discover how richly Shakespeare uses 
imagery to enforce mood and idea. For example, how repeatedly 
throughout the history plays he apostrophizes sleep and thereby 


10 Gladys Veidemanis, “Drama in the English Classroom,” in Dwight L. Bur- 
ton, Literature Study in the High Schools, Second Edition (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1964), pp. 246-247. 
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emphasizes the wearying responsibility of a king upon whose 
head “uneasy” lies the crown. Using the images of disease, 
plague, disruption, insanity, and revolt in Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear, Shakespeare succeeds in conveying 
the very atmosphere of states whose social organization has 
~ suffered violent change and upheaval. John Ciardi also reminds 
us that Shakespeare’s verse needs to be studied for its own sake 
as poetry, particularly for its precise word choice, skillfully 
$ suggestive overtones, unified construction. Rather than wearying 
every line with exhausting interpretation, however, we need 
to vary discussion procedures, letting one passage, for example, 
serve as a reflection of an inner state of mind, another as 
revealing specific character traits, yet another to show contrast 
and irony. Often it may be necessary to concentrate on plot 
events alone, for verse analysis must never become so laborious 
that students feel they are making no headway in the play. 


PERCEPTION OF ARTISTIC UNITY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


It is the rare high school teacher of literature who has 
not been confronted with the time-honored questions, “Why is 
this supposed to be so good?” or “What's so great about this?” 
These questions may only reflect the student’s rebellion at be- 
ing told, implicitly or explicitly, that he should appreciate this 
selection because it is great literature. Or, more hopefully, the 
questions may signal a genuine quest for insight into the liter- 
ary experience. Whatever the genesis of the questions, satisfying 
answers to them can come only as the individual is able to per- 
ceive the artistic unity and, beyond that, the artistic significance 
of a work of literature. And when the student reaches this level 
he no longer really needs the services of a teacher. It is not 
defeatism, then, to say that only a small minority of students 
will reach this level in the high school, but that many may be 
pointed toward it. - 

I mentioned earlier the possibility of falling into the fal- 
lacy of forcing students to judge a work of art before they have 
made sufficient progress in the skills leading to imaginative 
entry and perception of meaning or purpose. The experience of 
too many students in studying a selection of literature is limited 
to reading of the piece followed by discussion in which the se- 
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lection is criticized or dissected. Is it true to life?—whatever 
that may mean. Were the characters real? Was the plot improb- 
able? Was the author skillful in description? Until the student 
has become aware of the central purpose, meaning, or effect of 
the work—this in turn dependent upon imaginative entry—he 
is in no position to answer such questions honestly. 

For example, what about this much-used phrase, “true to 
life”? It is important to make students understand that it is 
verisimilitude, the appearance of truth or reality, that we are 
talking about, not reality itself. Literature is not life, and veri- 
similitude in a selection has to be judged not only by the read- 
er’s experience with life, but by life as presented in the work. Is 
the coincidence that brings Stephen Kumalo and Jarvis to- 
gether toward the end of Cry, the Beloved Country contrived, 
as we consider all that has gone before? What about the reality 
of characters? It is all to the good that we have worked hard to 
make students aware of stereotypes of character. Yet it seems 
important, too, at the level of judging artistic unity and sig- 
nificance, to make a distinction between stereotypes and arche- 
types. Archetypes are a part of our mythology. Representing a 
type of man, and evoking, in the words of the psychologist Jung, 
a “racial memory,” the archetype may be greatly individual as 
is Joe, who, in Great Expectations, is a representative of the 
poetic approach to life. The stereotyped character, on the other 
hand, lacks individuality and is based not on racial experience 
but on oversimplification and half-truth. 

The student who is to judge the artistic unity of a work 
of literature must be able to recognize any discordancies: the 
irrelevant details and descriptions that clutter bad fiction; the 
forced rhymes and stale metaphors with which bad poetry is 
studded. The perfectly unified selection is like the equation in 
mathematics—everything in balance, nothing unessential. The 
result is a truth that is truer than real life itself. 

Beyond consideration of the unity of a work of literature 
lies judgment of significance. Laurence Perrine poses as the 
ultimate test of significance in literature: “How many and how 
diverse are the materials which are unified in the work?’ 


11 Perrine, op. cit., p. 232. 
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When the student reaches a level at which he can deal with this 
question, he will be able to assign a proper niche to the story of 
plot, no matter how ingenious, and he will be beyond asking, 
“Why can’t we read this just to enjoy the story?” And he will 
see the narrowness and relative insignificance of the pleasant 
sounding “Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul,” and 
the “Brave men all remind us, We can make our lives sublime” 
type of verse. 

The student’s progress toward felt knowledge thus makes 
its tenuous and complicated way. The ability and discernment 
that make possible this indispensable approach to knowledge 
are, in the words of Laurence Perrine, “partly a native endow- 
ment, partly the product of maturity and experience, partly the 
achievement of conscious study, training, and intellectual effort. 
They cannot be achieved suddenly or quickly; they can never 
be achieved in perfection. The pull is a long pull and a hard 
pull. But success, even relative success, brings enormous rewards 
in enrichment and command of life.”1? 


Levels of 
Teaching and Testing 


EDWARD J. GORDON 


What makes a good class discussion? What types of ques- 
tions will provoke a class to pursue an idea to a logical conclu- 
sion? What types will enable a student to write intelligently 
about a book? 


English Journal, vol. XLIV (September 1955), pp. 330-334, 342. y 
Edward J. Gordon is Director of the Master of Arts in 


Teaching of English program, Yale University. 


n 


12 Ibid., p. 233. 
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As teachers we need to put our minds to such problems. 
Can we set questions that stimulate the bright students? Can we 
also set questions which give the less able a chance to have their 
say? 

We have to face the fact that teaching is hard work, and 
we will not find class lessons in the questions tagged on to a 
story in an anthology. Such questions are made for nonexistent 
classes and are often of too factual a nature to lead to good 
discussion. Nor will we find good ideas in those vague questions 
that may stimulate discussion, but lead to no particular under- 
standings about the work at hand. I mean the type that ap- 
pears too often appended to such an essay as “On Saying 
Please” (a high school standby); the class gets into a discussion 
of manners and, although there may be lots of noise, the class 
has been led to demonstrate what knowledge of manners they 
had before they read the essay, rather than what the essay said 
about manners. In listening to such a discussion, one has diffi- 
culty figuring out who did the reading and who did not. 

Teaching, in the sense that I use it here, is allied to test- 
ing. When a class has read a book, the teacher must find out 
how well they have read it, and also must lead them into seeing 
it in new ways that might not have occurred to them before. 
Consequently, a teacher must prepare questions, some for dis- 
cussion, some to be written on, which will provoke the necessary 
understandings. It is in this context that I ally teaching and 
testing. 

A good class discussion should lead to some valid gen- 
eralizations about the work being studied; everyone in the 
room should understand what generalizations have been made, 
and these should have been proved by some specific references 
to the work at hand. 

In thinking along these lines, we should be constantly 
aware of the “level” on which we are asking questions. By 
“level” I mean the level of abstraction of the question we put. 
A factual question may be very concrete and admit of only one 
answer. A more abstract question leaves more up to the student; 
he has to do more thinking and searching to answer it. When I 
speak of “lower level,” I mean more concrete; by “higher level,” 
more abstract. I use the terms high and low because one of the 
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qualities of intelligence is the ability to think abstractly. When 
we say that a question is too difficult, we often mean it is too 
abstract. When a question is not challenging to a bright stu- 
dent, it is often too concrete; it requires too little thought. 

In attempting to work out these various levels of ques- 
tioning, or “testing,” which are an important aspect of class 
discussion, I have been able to determine five levels: that which 
demands the ability (1) to remember a fact, (2) to prove a gen- 
eralization that someone else has made, (3) to make one’s own 
generalization, (4) to generalize from the book to its application 
in life, and, finally, (5) to carry over the generalization into 
one’s own behavior. 

All levels have a legitimate place in both teaching and 
testing, but we should try to adapt them to their best use. When 
a class has read a book, it is the teacher’s problem to determine 
how well they have read it. The probing should go far beyond 
questions of fact. 

The lowest, most concrete level is the factual, the ability 
to remember what the author said. Questions on what hap- 
pened in the plot and passages for recognition fall in this cate- 
gory: Where do these lines come in the story? Who said, “To 
be, or not to be” and under what circumstances? Giving facts 
about an author, or even repeating generalizations previously 
made by the teacher, would be further examples. The last point 
is especially important. Too often the teacher supplies an an- 
swer, or generalization about a book; the class remembers it, 
repeats it on a test, and all assume that high-level teaching is 
going on. But we are dealing here with memory, not with un- 
derstanding. It is far more important that the students be given 
the chance to work out their own generalizations; or, if they are 
given generalizations, that they should be made to prove them 
from their reading. Let me give a few examples of what I mean. 

In a college examination which I have in hand, I find 
the question: “What elements of power can you discover in 
Volpone?” and further on: “Write two or three paragraphs 
under the caption ‘Cynewulf and His Kind.’ ” The teacher al- 
lowed fifteen minutes to answer each question. Would it be cyn- 
ical of me to assume that what the teacher will get is the repeti- 
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tion of ideas already expressed by that teacher in class? In what 
I consider a better examination, I find this: 


In A Passage to India there appears to be hope from time 
to time that understanding and intimacy will be achieved 
between some of the principal characters; but by the end of the 
book various barriers have intervened to prevent this. What is 
the nature of the barriers between: (a) Adela Quested and the 
Anglo-Indian colony in general; (b) Fielding and Aziz; (c) Mrs. 
Moore and Ronny Heaslop? (40 minutes) 


I think that the latter is better because the student is 
allowed to use more of his own ideas and originality, and it 
seems less likely that the teacher has already answered the ques- 
tion in class. Then, too, the question is worded so there is less 
opportunity for what students call “bull,” ie. generalization 
without specific references to the book. I realize that much of 
what I say here would depend on how the classes were taught. 
My digression is prompted by the thought that we are too often 
teaching on the level of fact when we think we are not. We tend 
to tell the class the answers, rather than ask them the questions. 

The essential thing about this first level is that it draws 
solely on the memory of the student. It tests whether he has 
read the book; it does not test whether he has understood it. 
Questions which come under this category should be a begin- 
ning point in teaching, not the ending point, as they too often 
are. Yet we must not underestimate this type of question. It 
should be used first, to see that the class has read the book. 

On a somewhat higher, more abstract level is the type of 
testing or discussion question that asks the pupil to prove a 
generalization that someone has made about a given work. The 
above question on A Passage to India would fall in this group 
if, as I said, the teacher had not previously given the answer to 
the class. A further example would be: Vernon Parrington said, 
“The author (Rolvaag) shows here (in Giants in the Earth) 
that the westward movement was not all romance. There was a 
great cost in human happiness through loneliness, renunciation, 
severing of old ties, and quitting familiar places.” How is this 
idea true of Beret? 
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Here the student has to choose, from the whole book, the 
facts that will supply a definition of the “cost in human happi- 
ness” through “loneliness,” and through the things that Beret 
had to give up. The student must select, and eliminate, facts 
according to whether they are relevant to his answer. The 
bright student is able to add interpretations of his own, perhaps 
a discussion of how Rolvaag says a great deal in symbols. For 
example, Beret is continually looking out the east window of 
the house, toward home; Per Hansa, out the west window. Beret 
is morbidly tied to the chest which she brought from the old 
country. I mention these to show that the imaginative reader 
can go beyond the less imaginative in this type of question. 
That is, he can show that he has given the book a more inten- 
sive reading, not merely that his memory is better. Compare this 
to the type of question which admits one answer for one ques- 
tion. 

Or take another example of testing on this second level: 


In a book published recently, called The Literary Fallacy, 
Bernard DeVoto condemned the leading modern novelists. 
Some of his ideas were: 

“Never in any country or any age had writers so misrepre- 
sented their culture, never had they been so unanimously 
wrong. . . . The American people were not what their writers 
had believed them to be. The point is that only persons so lost 
in logic, dream, and theory that they were cut off from their 
heritage could have held these ideas.” The writers thought of 
America as a “land of broken promises, inhabited only by 
inferior people who destroy individuality and break the artist's 
heart.” 

He went on to say that these writers had “an attitude of 
superiority, disdain of the experience of ordinary people.” 

On the basis of your reading in the modern novel would 
you agree with DeVoto or not? Give reasons for your beliefs and 
specific references to a book or books which you have read. 


The latter question probably demands a greater under- 
standing of the work covered inasmuch as it gives the student 
several choices which he must make before he can successfully 
deal with the problem, but I have arbitrarily made it a subdivi- 
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sion of the same level of testing. He must select novels, from the 
total read, which fit the question. Finally he must select appro- 
priate incidents to prove that the writers he chose “misrepre- 
sented,” or represented, their culture. 

This question would seem more difficult because the an- 
swerer has to choose from a much wider range of material than 
he would to answer the one on Rolvaag. Yet, of course, he 
would not be able to go into such detail as he would in han- 
dling one book, so most of the complexity would come in or- 
ganizing and writing the answer. 

A final, less complicated example of the same type would 
be: If you were to judge by Babbitt, what attitudes are held by 
the “typical” businessman? Or to simplify the same question, it 
might be set as: What does Lewis say in Babbitt about the atti- 
tudes of the businessman toward such things as labor unions, 
religion, clubs and race prejudice? I think the second version is 
simpler because it categorizes attitudes; it hints about the an- 
swer. In the previous question the student would have to work 
out the attitudes he wanted to discuss, and then find his ex- 
amples. 

The third level is one in which the pupil must derive his 
own interpretation from a given work, must make his own gen- 
eralization. He is not told what Rolvaag or Lewis is driving at, 
but must work out the problem from reading and thinking 
about the book at hand. 

In discussing a book we might ask, “What is the author 
getting at?” “What do you think he is trying to say in this 
book?” In teaching The Great Gatsby, once the plot has been 
straightened out, the interrelationships of the people, etc., we 
might then say, “What is Fitzgerald saying about Gatsby?” or 
“What is the function of Tom Buchanon in the book?” “What 
are the functions of the various settings in the book, the de- 
scription of Gatsby’s house, West Egg, or the ash dump?” 
“What does each stand for?” “Why are there constant references 
to the sign representing the eyes of Dr. Eckleburg?” 

If we ask, “What is the opening scene?” we are on the 
first, factual level. If we ask, “Why did the author open the 
book as he did?” we are on the level of expecting the student to 
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draw a generalization—a far more complicated problem, and 
one that is best handled by a brighter student. 

Or, in teaching Paul’s Case, the short story by Willa 
Cather, we might ask, “How does the author make use of sym- 
bols in the story?” If this question does not get an answer, we 
may shift back to the previous level with, “What is the function 
of the flowers in the story? Where do they appear? Why?” By 
mentioning the various symbols, you will eventually get the 
same answer, but the students will have done less thinking 
about the story. The problem for the teacher is how much can 
be left to the class; how much of the reading must be supplied 
by the teacher. 

A still higher and more valuable level of testing is one in 
which the student is expected to generalize from the work to its 
application to life. The student here would see that the prob- 
lem of the book is his problem or the problem of someone he 
knows, or that the book deals with a social problem, aspects of 
which he can recognize in his own neighborhood. For example, 
he might see that The Grapes of Wrath deals with more than a 
situation in a given time at a given place, that it is essentially 
the problem of any person struggling for a living and security 
in the face of odds. 

An example of this type of evaluation would be such a 
question as: One of the greatnesses of Thoreau is that he an- 
ticipated by many years some of the evils that would rise in 
American life. What were these evils? Did he propose any rem- 
edy? If so, what? Or in a class that had read Heroes and Hero 
Worship: What would be Carlyle’s attitude toward the Amer- 
ican democratic form of government? Would you agree with 
him? Why? In teaching about the trial and death of Socrates, 
we might ask: Would Socrates agree with the Declaration of 
Independence? With Decatur’s “My country, right ws wrong, 
my country”? What is Socrates’ definition of a good citizen? 

Younger students might be asked such a guestion as: Ex- 
plain the meaning of the veil in The Ministers Black Veil. 
Give some example of a situation from your own experience 
which demonstrates the truth of the story. 


One more example: 
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“A critic has said, ‘Nothing in life is more important than 
people, and no quality will influence your own happiness and 
success more than learning to understand and get along with 
your fellow human beings.’ Take any novel that you have read 
this year and show how it has aided your understanding of 
another person. Keep in mind that ‘understanding’ means 
seeing ‘why’ a person acts the way he does; that is, what his 
motives are.” If this is too abstract, the teacher can make it 
more specific: “In some story you have read, point out the 
most important decision of the main character; then show how 
the author prepared you for that decision.” 


The highest level is closely allied with the one we have 
just discussed, The latter tests whether or not the pupil sees the 
connection between reading and life; our last level deals with 
whether or not the understanding carries over into his behavior. 
This last is tested by observation of that behavior and is conse- 
quently the most difficult to evaluate. If we say we are teaching 
values, then we must evaluate our teaching. 

The last area of “testing” is the place to determine 
whether education has or has not taken place. Where there is 
no real change in attitude, “education” may well be dealing in 
mere verbalisms. It matters very little how much the pupil can 
say the “right” things in class, or on attitude tests; the real test 
is his behavior. Where does he stand when a group is baiting an 
unpopular student? He may talk fluently about the dignity of 
the individual, but shout down others at a class meeting. He 
‘may intellectually recognize the fallacy of Emma Bovary’s 
thinking, but live in his own world of unreality. 

I have yet to see an “attitude test” that measured any- 
thing but what the student thinks he is, Any student can say 
what he should do if he finds a dollar or sees a piece of paper on 
the floor; but what does he do in the actual situation? 

Another important aspect of this level is that the teacher 
should be continually aware of what, if anything, students are 
reading on their own. It is here that we judge how much we are 
teaching reading. 

As we think of a total lesson plan, the teacher has the 
problem of taking care of individual differences. We give I.Q. 
tests in order to know which are the slow and which are the 
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bright students—in our type of situation. In a given class a 
teacher should have in mind a “map” of abilities; he should 
know where the bright students are and where the slower, al- 
though he should never point this out to them. The procedure 
can be very subtle. And in the process of questioning, he has the 
chance to give each student the right question, to give each stu- 
dent a feeling of success from having been part of the discus- 
sion. Then the discussion may become a putting together of the 
class’s ideas about a book, rather than a ruthless form of elimi- 
nation, as it so often is. 

The teacher might then begin his discussion with some 
rather specific questions, seeing that they are handled by those 
who should be able to handle them. “Who are the minor char- 
acters in the story?” is a specific question that can be handled 
by anyone who did the reading. But “What is the function of 
each minor character?” is a more difficult question. If it doesn’t 
work, the teacher can supply a generalization: “Which char- 
acter is contrasted with the leading character in the story?” So, 
then, the discussion might go from specific to abstract following 
the various levels of questioning suggested here. 


The Nature of Proof in 
the Interpretation of Poetry 


LAURENCE PERRINE 


That a poem may have varying interpretations is a crit- 
ical commonplace. That all interpretations of a poem are 
equally valid is a critical heresy, put one which perennially 
makes its reappearance in the classroom. “Why can’t a poem 
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mean anything that a reader sees in it?” asks the student. “Why 
isn’t one person’s interpretation of a poem as good as anyone 
else’s?” According to this theory the poem is like an ink blot in a 
Rorschach personality test. There are no correct or incorrect 
readings: there are only readings which differ more or less 
widely from a statistical norm. 

This theory is one that poets themselves have sometimes 
seemed to lend support to. T. S. Eliot, in response to conjectures 
about the meanings of his poems, has replied, “If it suits you 
that way, then that is all right with me.” Yeats once wrote to a 
friend: “I shall not trouble to make the meaning clear—a clear 
vivid story of a strange sort is enough. The meaning may be 
different with everyone.” But one is not really quarreling with 
Eliot or Yeats in challenging this point of view. Eliot, as a critic 
dealing with the poetry of others, has been constantly con- 
cerned with determining precise meanings. No poet, however, 
likes to be caught in the predicament of having to explain his 
own poems. He cannot say, “What I really meant was...” 
without admitting failure, or without saying something differ- 
ent (and usually much less) than what his poem said. And in 
doing so, he gives this diminished reading the stamp of his own 
authority. “A writer,” E. A. Robinson once told an interviewer, 
“should not be his own interpreter.” It is significant that Yeats 
was quite willing to write, for an anthology, a comment on one 
of his poems so long as the comment did not appear over his 
own name. “If an author interprets a poem of his own,” he 
explained to the editor, “he limits its suggestibility.” The poet 
is eager to be understood. But whereas the comments of a critic 
may raise the curtain on a reader’s understanding of a poem, 
the poet's own comments drop the curtain. We must therefore 
not mistake the defensive gestures of a poet like Yeats or Eliot 
for a declaration of his critical theory. 

In this paper, accordingly, I wish, not to advance any 
new proposition, but only to re-assert the accepted critical prin- 
ciple? that for any given poem there are correct and incorrect 


1A more philosophical approach to some of the issues treated in this paper 
is to be found in René Wellek’s “The Mode of Existence of a Literary Work 
of Art,” reprinted in Robert Wooster Stallman’s Critiques and Essays in 
Criticism, 1920-1948 (New York, 1949), pp. 210-223. 
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readings, and to illustrate the process by which the correctness 
of a reading may be proved or disproved. For logical proof, 
though not experimental proof, is at least as possible in the 
interpretation of poetry as it is, say, in a court of law. 

The criteria used for judging any interpretation of a 
poem are two: (1) A correct interpretation, if the poem is a 
successful one, must be able to account satisfactorily for any 
detail of the poem. If it is contradicted by any detail it is 
wrong. Of several interpretations, the best is that which most 
fully explains the details of the poem without itself being con- 
tradicted by any detail. (2) If more than one interpretation sat- 
isfactorily accounts for all the details of the poem, the best is 
that which is most economical, i.e. which relies on the fewest 
assumptions not grounded in the poem itself. Thomas Huxley 
illustrates this principle of judgment in a different area in one 
of his essays. If, he says, on coming downstairs in the morning 
we find our silverware missing, the window open, the mark of a 
dirty hand on the window frame, and the impress of a hob- 
nailed boot on the gravel outside, we logically conclude that the 
silverware has been stolen by a human thief. It is possible, of 
course, that the silverware was taken by a monkey and that a 
man with dirty hands and hobnailed boots looked in the win- 
dow afterwards; but this explanation is far less probable, for, 
though it too accounts for all the facts, it rests on too many 
additional assumptions. It is, as we would say, too “far-fetched.” 

These two criteria, I ask you to notice, are not different 
from those we bring to the judgment of a new scientific hy- 
pothesis, Of such we ask (1) that it satisfactorily account for as 
many as possible of the known facts without being contradicted 
by any fact, (2) that it be the simplest or most economical of 
alternative ways of accounting for these facts. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERPRETATION 


Let me illustrate by presenting two problems in interpre- 
tation. The first is an untitled poem by Emily Dickinson: 


Where ships of purple gently toss 
On seas of daffodil, 
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Fantastic sailors mingle, 
And then—the wharf is still. 


The second consists of a pair of poems, one by Walt Whit- 
man, the other by Herman Melville. The poem by Whitman 
appeared in his volume of Civil War poems, Drum-Taps. Mel- 
ville, who was Whitman’s almost exact contemporary, also 
published a book of war poems (Battle-Pieces), though the fol- 
lowing poem did not appear in it. I ask you with the Dickinson 
poem merely to decide what it is about; with the Whitman and 
Melville poems, to determine the principal difference between 
them. 

Several years ago I presented the Emily Dickinson poem 
to a number of students and colleagues and discovered that not 
one of them interpreted the poem as I did. Almost universally 
they read the poem as being descriptive of a scene in a garden 
or meadow. A consensus of their interpretations runs as follows: 


Tall purple flowers (iris?) stand above the daffodils and are 
tossed in the breeze, Bees and butterflies (“fantastic sailors”) 
mingle with the flowers. The wind stops, and then the garden 
is still. 


Beside this let me place the interpretation which I hope to 
prove the correct one: 


The poem is a description of a sunset. The “ships of pur- 
ple” are clouds. The “seas of daffodil” are skies colored golden by 
the setting sun. The “fantastic sailors” are the shifting colors 
of the sunset, like old-fashioned seamen dressed in gorgeous 
garments of many colors brought from exotic lands. The sun 
sinks and the wharf (the earth where the sun set—the scene of 
this colorful activity) is still. 


AN ARMY CORPS ON THE MARCH 


With its cloud of skirmishers in advance, 

With now the sound of a single shot snapping like a whip, 
and now an irregular volley. 

The swarming ranks press on and on, the dense brigades 
press on, 
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Glittering dimly, toiling under the sun—the dust-cover d 
men, 

In columns rise and fall to the undulations of the ground, 

With artillery interspersd—the wheels rumble, the horses 
sweat, 

As the army corps advances. 


THE NIGHT-MARCH 


With banners furled, and clarions mute, 
An army passes in the night; 

And beaming spears and helms salute 
The dark with bright. 


In silence deep the legions stream, 
With open ranks, in order true; 

Over boundless plains they stream and gleam— 
No chief in view! 


Afar, in twinkling distance lost, 
(So legends tell) he lonely wends 
And back through all that shining host 
His mandate sends. 


How do we demonstrate the “sunset” reading to be cor- 
rect and the “garden” reading to be incorrect? By some such 
argument as this: 

“Ships of purple” is a more apt metaphor for clouds than 
for flowers, both as to size and to motion (we often speak of 
clouds as “sailing”). “Daffodil” would normally be in the plural 
if it referred to flowers rather than to color: why would not the 
poet say “On a sea of daffodils”? “Mingle” fits better the inter- 
twining colors of the sunset than it does the behavior of bees, 
which mingle with flowers perhaps but not, except in the hive, 
with each other (and the flowers here are “seas”). The “garden 
reading provides no literal meaning for “wharf.” The “garden” 
reading, to explain why the wharf becomes “still,” demands the 
additional assumption that the wind stops (why should it? and 
would the bees and butterilies stop their activity if it did?); the 
disappearance of the sun, in contrast, is inevitable and implicit 
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in the sunset image. Finally, the luxuriance of imagination mani- 
fested in the poem is the more natural consequence of looking 
at clouds and sunset sky than at flowers. We look at clouds and 
see all sorts of things—ships, castles, animals, landscape—but it 
takes some straining to conjure up a scene such as this one from 
a garden. 

The “garden” reading is therefore incorrect because it 
fails to account for some details in the poem (the wharf), be- 
cause it is contradicted by some details (the singular use of 
“daffodil”), because it explains some details less satisfactorily 
than the “sunset” reading (“ships of purple,” “mingle”), and 
finally because it rests on assumptions not grounded in the 
poem itself (the wind stops). The “sunset” reading explains all 
these details satisfactorily. 

Ordinarily we have only the internal evidence of the 
poem itself on which to rest an interpretation. In this instance, 
as I discovered some time after the incident related, there is 
external proof also of the “sunset” reading. The poem was first 
published in 1891 under the title “Sunset.” Though this title 
was editorially supplied by T. W. Higginson after Emily’s death, 
its correctness is established by two other poems in which the 
poet uses substantially the same imagery (yellow and purple, 
sea and ships). One poem itself contains the word “sunset”; the 
other was entitled “Sunset” by the poet in a letter to a friend. 

The Whitman-Melville problem I presented more re- 
cently as a theme assignment to an Honor section in freshman 
English. Again I received not a single correct solution. I should 
confess at the outset, however, that I am guilty of having 
planted a false clue. The false clue lies in the information that 
Melville wrote a book of poems about the Civil War—perfectly 
true, of course, but totally irrelevant. This poem is not about 
the Civil War, as is manifest from “spears and helms’’—items 
not stocked by Civil War quartermasters, More important, this 
poem is not about war at all. The main difference between this 
poem and Whitman’s is that Whitman’s is literal, Melville’s 
metaphorical. Whitman’s is about an army corps on the march, 
Melville’s is about the stars. 

My freshmen immediately identified this subject matter 
when I wrote the Melville poem on the board and circled five 
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words: “beaming,” “bright,” “gleam,” “twinkling,” “shining.” 
The five words together form a constellation whose reference, 
once the pattern is recognized, is almost immediately clear. That 
“twinkling” modifies “distance” and that “shining” modifies 
“host” provides additional confirmation. The phrase “host of 
heaven” is used extensively for stars in the Bible. 

From this starting point the proof proceeds with logical 
rigor: (1) The close repetition of “beaming,” “bright,” “gleam,” 
“twinkling,” and “shining” immediately suggests stars. (2) The 
setting is night. (3) The poem emphasizes the silence of the pro- 
cession, which moves “in silence deep” and “with clarions 
mute.” (No actual army, of course, no matter how secret its 
movements, is ever quite so stealthy. In Whitman’s poem “the 
wheels rumble,” as indeed wheels do.) (4) The poem also em- 
phasizes the idea of infinite space: the army marches “over 
boundless plains”; its leader is “Afar, in twinkling distance 
lost.” (5) The army marches “With open ranks, in order true”’— 
a formation more star-like than military. No actual legions ever 
“stream” in perfect order; but the stars keep an eternally fixed 
but open relation to each other. (6) Finally, no commander of 
this army is in view—a situation especially unusual in an army 
proceeding in perfect order. Indeed, the “army” interpretation 
cannot explain this detail without assumptions grounded out- 
side the poem. 

The real difficulty of interpreting the Melville poem 
comes, of course, at this point, for the Melville poem is not 
simply descriptive, as Whitman’s is, but philosophical. As I read 
it, the poem poses the question of the existence of God. No God 
is observable in the heavens (which are silent), yet the stars fol- 
low an “order true,” and legends (e.g, the Bible) tell us that 
God orders them, These stories, however, are indeed “legends,” 
i.e., they are of doubtful authenticity; and even if they pee, 
the God they speak of is “Afar, in twinkling distance lost,” not 
in daily confrontation of man or nature. One hundred years 
earlier a poet writing on this theme would have declared with- 
out hesitation that “The heavens declare the glory of God, the 
firmament showeth his handiwork”; Melville ends his poem 
with a question or a doubt. In the nineteenth century the argu- 
ment from design had been shattered. 
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Ifsa poem, then, does have a determinable meaning— 
if, in the interpretation of poetry, we can’t say that “anything 
goes”—why does the opposite theory so often arise? Is it because 
of some false analogy drawn with music or abstract art? Per- 
haps. But, first of all, it arises because, within limits, there is 
truth in it. A poem—in fact, any pattern of words—defines an 
area of meaning, no more. Any interpretation is acceptable 
which lies within that area. The word “horse” may justifiably 
call up in a reader’s mind the image of a black, a roan, or a 
white horse; a stallion, a mare, or a gelding; even a wooden 
sawhorse, a human “work horse,” or a female “clothes horse.” 
But as soon as the word is combined with another, say “roan,” 
the area of meaning is drastically reduced. It can still be stal- 
lion, mare, or gelding; but it cannot be a white or black horse, a 
sawhorse, “work horse,” or “clothes horse.” Further expansions 
of the context limit the meanings still further. But even with- 
out context the word cannot mean cow. 

In poetry, context may function to expand meaning as 
well as to limit it. Words in poetry thus have richer meanings 
than in prose—they may exhibit purposeful ambiguities—but 
the meanings are still confined to a certain area. With a poem 
like Whitman’s that area is fairly narrowly circumscribed. The 
reader may legitimately see a Northern or Southern army (if he 
knows nothing of Whitman’s life); in fact, if the poem is re- 
moved from its context in Drum-Taps he may legitimately see a 
Revolutionary War army; but in no case may he interpret the 
poem as being about stars. 


THE PROBLEM OF SYMBOLS 


The areas of greatest meaning are created by symbolical 
poems. “A symbol,” writes John Ciardi, “is like a rock dropped 
into a pool: it sends out ripples in all directions, and the ripples 
are in motion. Who can say where the last ripple disappears?” 
True. But even a symbol does not have unlimited meaning. The 
pool in which the rock is dropped has borders. A symbol in lit- 
erature is made up of words which, by the way they are used, 
have acquired a sometimes tremendously increased area of 
meaning. To switch from Ciardi’s figure, we may envision such 
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a symbol as a powerful beam of light flashed out into the dark- 
ness by a searchlight from a point on earth. The cone of light is 
the area of meaning. Its point is precise and easily located. But 
its base fades out into the atmosphere. Its meanings are there- 
fore almost infinite. But they are not unlimited. They must be 
found, at whatever distance from the apex, within the circum- 
ference of the cone. 

By the very nature of the case the process of proof or 
demonstration with symbolic literature is more difficult than 
with nonsymbolic, just as complex logical problems are more 
difficult than the simple ones by which logicians demonstrate 
their principles. Scholars will continue to debate the meanings 
of the “white whale” in Moby Dick for years to come. Their 
argument, however, has meaning. Some interpretations do 
make more sense than others. More than one meaning may be 
valid, but not just any meaning can be. The white whale is not 
an ink blot, not even a white ink blot. 

Let me illustrate with a poem by William Blake: 


THE SICK ROSE 


O Rose, thou art sick! 
The invisible worm 
That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 


Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy, 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


The essential difference between a metaphor and a lit- 
erary symbol is that a metaphor means something else than 
what it is, a literary symbol means something more than what it 
is. In the words of Robert Penn Warren, a symbol “partakes of 
the reality which it renders intelligible”; in the words of E. K 
Stoll, a symbol “means what it says and another thing besides. 
If we use I. A. Richards’ terms vehicle and tenor for the two 
things equated by a metaphor, we must say that with a symbol 
the vehicle is part of the tenor. The vehicle in this case is not 
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like one of those long trucks we see on the highways carrying 
automobiles from manufacturer to dealer; it is more like a new 
automobile filled with presents at Christmas time in which the 
automobile is part of the gift. Melville’s “Night-March” is not 
really about an army at all; Blake’s poem is about a rose and a 
cankerworm. 

But Blake’s poem is so richly organized that the rose and 
the worm refuse to remain a rose and a worm. The phrase 
“dark secret love” is too strong to be confined to the feeding of 
the worm on the rose; “thy bed of crimson joy” suggests much 
more than the rose bed which it literally denotes. The powerful 
connotations of these phrases, added to those of “sick,” “in- 
visible,” “night,” and “howling storm,” and combined with the 
capitalization of “Rose’’ and the personification of the flower, 
force the reader to seek for additional meanings, Almost im- 
mediately the Rose suggests a maiden and the worm her secret 
lover; but these meanings in turn suggest still broader meanings 
as the cone of light broadens. The poem has been read by 
different readers as referring to the destruction of joyous phys- 
ical love by jealousy, deceit, concealment, or the possessive in- 
stinct, of innocence by experience; of humanity by Satan; of 
imagination and joy by analytic reason; of life by death. Some 
of these meanings are suggested entirely by the poem itself, 
some by a knowledge also of Blake’s other writings. 

It is not my purpose here to make a detailed examina- 
tion of these interpretations in the light of my two criteria. My 
belief is that a case can be made for all of them; that the sym- 
bols allow them all; that we are not forced to choose between 
them, as we are forced to choose between the two interpreta- 
tions of the Dickinson poem or the one by Melville. But if the 
Tose can mean love, innocence, humanity, imagination, and 
life; and if the worm can mean the flesh, jealousy, deceit, con- 
cealment, possessiveness, experience, Satan, rationalism, death 
(and more), can the two symbols therefore mean just anything? 
The answer is No. The rose must always represent something 
beautiful or desirable or good. The worm must always be some 
kind of corrupting agent. Both symbols define an area of mean- 
ing, and a viable interpretation must fall within that area. 
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Blake’s poem is not about the elimination of social injustice by 
an enlightened society; it is not about the eradication of sin by 
God; it is not about the triumph of freedom over tyranny. Any 
correct interpretation must satisfactorily explain the details of 
the poem without being contradicted by any detail; the best in- 
terpretations will rely on the fewest assumptions not grounded 


in the poem itself. 
A rose is a rose is a rose, and is more than a rose. But a 


rose is not an ink blot. Nor is a poem. 


Shakespeare in the 
High School Classroom 


GLADYS VEIDEMANIS 


During the years I have been teaching English, I have 
had many occasions to remember an experience with my warm- 
hearted Norwegian landlady of college days, whom I found one 
day skeptically leafing through my Shakespeare anthology. Al- 
most despairingly she sighed to me, “Vy you vant to read dis 
Shake-es-spear for anyhow? I yust can’t make ups nor downs out 
of it!” Unfortunately, neither can many of our students, how- 
ever vigorously we may try to transmit our enthusiasm and ‘to 
minimize reading difficulties. Igniting the flame of lasting in- 
terest in and appreciation of Shakespeare is actually a more 
demanding, complicated, and elusive undertaking than most of 


us would like to admit. ; ; 
The testimony of English teachers in various educational 
journals, however, conveys quite a different impression. The 
English Journal, vol. LI (April 1964), pp- 240-247. 
e Gladys Veidemanis is a teacher of English at the Oshkosh 
Senior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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typical article is a glowing success story, presenting, for ex- 
ample, enthusiastic accounts of eighth graders or sophomores 
who have adeptly avoided the major reading pitfalls, gone off 
independently on their own into Lear or Othello, and produced 
penetrating discussions on Shakespeare’s psychological insights 
and contemporary outlook. Most of these articles also manage 
to imply (rather explicitly!) that the writer has found a sure-fire 
way of avoiding all the teaching mistakes that once made the 
study of Shakespeare for him such a tedious bore when he was a 
student in some unenlightened English class. After reading of 
such achievements, we may, like Brutus, feel compelled to 
abandon our stars and suffer indictment for personal inadequa- 
cies and unimaginative teaching. These blithe success stories, 
however, frankly leave me skeptical. In all honesty, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the recognition that both the teaching and study- 
: ing of Shakespeare are exacting, often frustrating tasks, neces- 

sitating thorough, perceptive, informed study, for which there 
are no painless shortcuts or easy formulas. Lasting appreciation 
can never be won by merely trying to “unbury the bard” or 
“get a kick out of Will.” 

Yet, while some of our teaching problems are patently 
inherent in the task itself, surely others we manage to bring 
upon ourselves either by burdening our units with gimmicks 
and substitutes for the actual work at hand, or, on the other 
extreme, by a pedantry that crushes the endeavor before it gets 
underway. Knowledge of the layout of the Globe Theater, the 
facts of Shakespeare’s life, or the clothing, customs, and history 
of Elizabeth's reign can indisputably enrich a student’s back- 
ground; yet, these considerations, overemphasized, can also be- 
come substitutes for and barriers to genuine reading and anal- 
ysis of the play itself. It is also not uncommon for the Shake- 
spearean unit to become the vehicle for a teacher's extended 
virtuoso performance, surely highly relaxing for students, since 
they are left almost nothing to do but sit back and admire, but 
hardly educating. Indeed, disproportionate or inappropriate 
emphases, poor timing, and over-popularizing tactics, such as 
those listed below, are perhaps responsible for most of our frus- 
trating and unsatisfying teaching experiences: 
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1) Too much time spent on unrelated art and history 
projects; too little concentrated attention on the written text 
itself. 

2) Over-exhaustive study of a single play—bleeding it dry. 
(Would we not do better to adhere to the maxim: “Better to 
under-teach than over-teach’’?) 

8) Too much attention to footnotes, criticism, emenda- 
tions to the extent that the play becomes burdened beyond the 
difficulties it already presents of itself. 

4) Too much “rapture” or virtuousness surrounding the 
venture—the feeling that “at last we are on something really 
worthwhile, and even though this is painful, it’s good for you!” 

5) Too much teacher reading and explication with too 
little endeavor to teach students to read and comprehend 
Shakespeare for themselves. 

6) Too much popularizing or trying overhard to make 
Shakespeare “hep” or “a snap”; using comic books or cheap- 
ened versions which eliminate the flavor of the original style. 

7) Pushing Shakespeare on students who are too imma- 
ture to handle it or are incapable. 


Somehow, the way must be found to an approach that is 
mature, yet not stuffy; scholarly, without being pedantic; dra- 
matic, yet also literary; thorough, but not exhausting; con- 
temporary as well as universal. In view of these demands, it 
should be apparent at once that, in the study of any Shake- 
spearean play, we can only hope to make an introduction to 
what requires a lifetime intimacy for full savoring and appreci- 
ation. Further, we might do well to remember W. H. Auden’s 
comment that every one of Shakespeare's works is unique, and 
to get a proper idea of the Shakespearean world, the reader 
must experience them all. He further admonishes that “No one 
is less a writer for the young, for persons, that is, under the age 
of thirty.”1 Difficult, mature, demanding—Shakespearean 
drama calls upon the full resources of a teacher’s creativity, per- 
suasiveness, and careful planning if it is to become something 


AAAG euet 
1W. H. Auden, “Three Memoranda on the New Arden Shakespeare,” The 


Mid Century, No. 21 (January 1961), p- 3- 
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more than a time to read out loud or stoically endure. In par- 
ticular, the classroom teacher must come to some decisions 
about the following teaching problems: (1) where to place the 
focus of attention; (2) how to teach students to read the verse for 
themselves and perceive its variety and imagery; and (3) how to 
fit Shakespearean study into the curriculum and in what detail. 

Since there is such diversity in philosophy and ap- 
proaches to the teaching of Shakespeare, it is a risky matter to 
try to lay down any definitive resolutions of these problems, 
since, obviously, what works for one teacher may not necessarily 
work for another. The following discussion is thus ventured 
ptimarily as a statement of personal belief, which, hopefully, 
may prove helpful for others in determining the direction and 
pattern of classroom activity. 


THE PROBLEM OF ATTENTION 


While Shakespeare fills his plays with considerable at- 
tractions for the “groundlings’—murders, quarrels, suicides, 
duels, insanity, slapstick comedy, patriotic fervor, and spectacle 
—his essential appeal is to the ear, to the mind, to refined per- 
ception. The problem of attention, then, is basically that of lur- 
ing students beyond basic plot concerns to an examination of (1) 
character, (2) ideas, (3) language, and (4) structure—and perhaps 
in that order of priority. To begin with, students must learn 
that a play can be enjoyable even when the plot is known in 
advance. Like the more sophisticated members of the Greek or 
Elizabethan audience, they must learn to anticipate and enjoy 
the unique treatment of a previously worked subject and to let 
language more than spectacle and action work upon their imag- 
ination and emotions. Robert Ornstein has well observed that 
“. . . the relatively bare Elizabethan stage was perfectly suited 
to the drama of great personalities which Shakespeare created,” 
for his heroic characters dwarfed their background and shaped 
their worlds and their own destinies,2 Dominant attention, thus, 
should be concentrated upon the inner conflicts with which 
these characters struggle and the consequences of their ac- 


2 Robert Ornstein, Shakespeare in the Classroom (Urbana, Ill.: Educational 
Illustrators, 1960), pp. 5-6. 
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tions—and especially upon the language which they use to de- 
fine these conflicts. So organized, the unit on Shakespeare be- 
comes, above all, a humanistic study, an exploration of his view 
of man—“the paragon of animals,” capable of hypocrisy, evil, 
and superficiality, yet redeemable through suffering and the 
painful passage to self-knowledge. 

It is important, too, not only to raise the usual questions 
about characterization—how the characters are revealed, what 
functions they fulfill, and how they change throughout the 
course of the play—but also to point out the source of their 
continuing fascination and appeal. In the first place, the Shake- 
spearean hero is a genuine colossus, bestriding the narrow world, 
surmounting his environment, and affirming the worth of man. 
Further, he is invariably a paradoxical figure—neither dated, 
circumscribed, or definitively revealed—and therefore capable 
of engaging our continuing interest and diverse examinations. 
With heroes of the complexity of a Hamlet, Lear, or Othello, 
students will have to learn to abjure easy black and white 
classifications and automatic pigeon-holing. In addition, 
Shakespeare’s characters are extremely real and human, mix- 
tures of good and evil, the bestial and the sublime, wrestling 
with and clarifying problems which men of all periods have 
struggled to resolve. According to Margaret Webster: “The 
reality of Shakespeare’s people is what has made them last three 
hundred and fifty years. The cardboard figure and the manu- 
factured joke do not last three hundred and fifty days.”? The 
appeal of his characters and plays is perhaps particularly in- 
tense in our modern age because of their testimony to the worth 
of life and the need for the restoration of goodness and order in 


human affairs: 


What does Shakespeare say to an era that feels that the 
times are out of joint? He does not renounce the world or wal- 
low in self-pity. He is the poet of this-worldliness; he celebrates 
love, food, drink, music, friendship, conversation, and the chang- 
ing, changeless beauties of Nature. Though life p ien fool, 
Shakespeare posits the ideal of the mature man (“Ripeness 1s 

3 Margaret Webster, “Shakespeare in Our Time,” The Living Shakespeare, 
Robert Gittings, ed. (London, 1960), p- 22. 
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all”) who distills his experiences into common sense and uncom- 
mon wisdom.+ 


Travis Bogard has eloquently commented that no one better 
understood human nature or saw man more clearly both with- 
out and within, As he has suggested, we would be a more brutal 
people had Shakespeare not lived, for he told us who and what 
we are and reminded us that man’s actions are capable of integ- 
rity and grace.5 


THE PROBLEM OF VERSE 


Once Shakespeare has become part of ourselves, absorbed 
in the resonance of our speech and the contexts of remem- 
brance, it becomes very easy to forget the problems we once 
faced in our own first encounters with his verse and language. 
In fact, we may be inclined to impatience with students’ floun- 
dering, overlooking our responsibility to teach them to read this 
poetic drama for themselves. T. S. Eliot, in “The Three Voices 
of Poetry,” reminds us that the poetic line in drama bears the 
weight of three responsibilities: conveying plot and character 
while retaining its poetic form. Students must thus be helped to 
develop a series of reading skills that work together. First, they 
need to learn to read blank verse without halting at the end of 
each line or being trapped by occasional archaic expressions or 
extended figures of speech. Some passages are surely better left 
unexplicated, while with others the rhythm and feel should be 
left to communicate for themselves. Students must also be 
brought to perceive how particular passages reflect the character 
traits of individual speakers, advance plot, and suggest the tone 
of a specific scene. For example, they should be able to discern 
how Polonius’ mishandling of language parallels his mismanage- 
ment of human affairs, how Laertes betrays a strain of superfi- 
ciality by indulging in florid bombast at Ophelia’s graveside, or 
how Hamlet’s shifts from introspection and depression to pas- 
sionate anger with himself and the world are precisely reflected 


4“To Man from Mankind’s Heart,” Time, Vol. 76 (July 4, 1960), p. 71. 
5 Travis Bogard, “Teaching Shakespeare,” paper read at the NCTE annual 
convention, San Francisco, November 22, 1963. 
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by the variety of his discourse, the quality of his diction. Simi- 
larly, the student should become skilled enough to detect that 
Orsino and Olivia in Twelfth Night, in their love and grief, 
obviously “protest too much,” as the later events of the play 
confirm; or that Brutus and Antony, in their funeral rhetoric, 
not only eulogize Caesar and sway the mob, but simultaneously 
reveal themselves and their highly constrasting personal values 
and political philosophies. 

Students must further be taught to discover how richly 
Shakespeare uses imagery to enforce mood, emotion, character, 
thought. For example, how repeatedly throughout the history 
plays he apostrophizes sleep to emphasize the wearying re- 
sponsibility of a king upon whose head “uneasy” lies the crown. 
Using the images of disease, plague, disruption, insanity, and 
revolt in Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear, Shake- 
speare succeeds in conveying the very atmosphere of states 
whose social organization has suffered violent change and up- 
heaval. When Macbeth speaks of “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury,” he is transmitting at once a capsule life-view 
of a man who has gambled wildly and indiscriminately—and 
lost; who has come full circle and must face at last the conse- 
quences of his actions. Elder Olson comments that, by contem- 
plating the imagery of Macbeth’s language in this major scene, 
we most profoundly comprehend what at last Macbeth himself 
must despairingly concede: “The man who murders his own na- 
ture becomes a ghost, a walking shadow; the man who builds on 
vain hope is a poor player in a mere pretense of action, whose 
very noise is soon silence; the man who takes folly for wisdom 
and falsity for truth makes his life an unmeaning tale.® For 
Shakespeare, imagery is never just decoration, but the mirror of 
meaning. i 

Shakespeare’s verse also needs to be studied for its own 
sake as poetry, particularly for its precise word choice, skillfully 
suggestive overtones, and unified construction. Rather than 
wearying every line with exhausting interpretation, however, 
we need to vary discussion and assignment procedures, letting 


_— : 
6 Elder Olson, “Tragedy and the Theory of Drama,” The English Leaflet, 


LXI, No. 3 (Fall 1962), p. 11. 
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one passage, for example, serve as a reflection of an inner state 
of mind, another as revealing specific character traits, yet an- 
other to show contrast and irony. The following assignments 
work particularly well to develop these kinds of reading profi- 
ciency: 


1) Hand out a series of statements based on a soliloquy 
and ask students to check those which actually correspond to 
statements in the text. Students are surprisingly inexact in close 
reading and need occasional exercises like this where they must 
defend their contentions. 

2) Give out two or three isolated passages and ask stu- 
dents to make as many character inferences as possible from the 
given material. Then restore the passage to context, exploring 
further their multiple functions within the specific scene and 
for the total characterization. 

3) Before starting the reading of a play, read over the 
following list of expressions, asking students to identify where 
they have heard them before: 


it was Greek to me 

an itching palm 

a dish fit for the gods 
every inch a king 

What's in a name? 

a fool’s paradise 

the green-eyed monster 
pomp and circumstance 

the seamy side 

wear my heart on my sleeve 
the crack of doom 

the milk of human kindness 
a sorry sight 

merry as the day is long 
with fear and trembling 
give the devil his due 
dead as a doornail 

little pitchers have big ears 
he has eaten me out of house and home 
in a pickle 

sink or swim 
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long and short of it 

too much of a good thing 

flaming youth 

in my mind’s eye 

plain as the nose on one’s face 
It will come as a surprise that so many that we term common 
usage and even cliché were first introduced by Shakespeare. They 
should be asked, too, to watch for Shakespearean allusions in 
ads, articles, cartoons, news headings or columns. The bulletin 
board will be quickly filled! Use of amusing montages, like 
“Shakespeare at the Ball Park,” can also illustrate how wide- 
spread and assimilated are the expressions Shakespeare orig- 
inated. 

4) Give out a short passage for paraphrase, for example 
the following from Hamlet: 


Horatio, if thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity a while 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. 


The likelihood is that students will find their paraphrase longer 
and far more clumsy than the original, surely a commentary on 
Shakespeare’s economy and facility of expression! 

5) Try the exercise suggested by Ciardi in How Does a 
Poem Mean? of studying a specific soliloquy primarily for its 
series of word choices and images, particularly its use of verbs. 
Students will probably quickly learn, as Ciardi declares, that 
“|. . the passage certainly gives off a sense that English cannot 
be better selected than this.” 

6) Ask students to memorize! It is very popular to con- 
demn memorization as the bane of English students, the curse 
of the program. Yet, those persons who most vocally deplore the 
assignment are also most proficient in delivering the very lines 


which they purportedly resented having to commit to the treas- 


urehouse of memory and the enrichment of their oratory. 


te eee EE 
7 John Ciardi, How Does a Poem Mean? (Boston: The Riverside Press, 1959), 
p. 785. 
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Surely it is through Shakespeare, above all, that we acquire the 
sound of great poetic language and acquire the standard by 
which to measure our own limited rhetorical range. 

Of course, verse analysis must never become so laborious 
that students feel they are making no headway in the play. As- 
signments of close paraphrasing and analysis should therefore 
be tastefully varied and spaced, but never omitted. 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPHASIS 


Those who have taught Shakespeare over a period of 
years recognize how rewarding recurrent experiences have 
proven to be, for each rereading with different classes brings 
new insights and values. On the other hand, how dangerous it is 
to assume that every student will gain as much from a first con- 
tact. The solution, then, is to suggest, not exhaust, the possibili- 
ties of a particular play, to make it rewarding enough that the 
student will want of his own accord to return to it for rereading 
or to go out of his way to attend an actual performance. Most 
teachers spend perhaps too much time on a single play and do 
too much for the students, so that they fail to acquire the skills 
necessary for independent exploration in other Shakespearean 
works. Three to five weeks is ample time for most works used in 
high school and is actually all that can be reasonably afforded 
in the already over-crowded English program. And fourteen to 
eighteen weeks on Shakespeare throughout the high school 
years is perhaps a maximum allocation in view of other de- 
mands. However, since the major themes of Shakespeare’s plays 
recur in literature of all periods, the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity frequently to refer back to the works studied earlier and 
thus revive their significance and applicability, Not without 
warrant has it been said Shakespeare's plays were “for all time.” 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Theorizing is always pleasant, implementation more 
painful. A few practical considerations might then be in order, 
even though controversial, to suggest some ways to save time 
and cope more directly with the problems previously discussed: 
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1) The injunction “The student's first contact with 
drama should not be Shakespeare” is practical and sound. The 
teaching of Shakespeare should never be done exclusive of or in 
total isolation from the teaching of drama of other periods. 
Neither should the total drama program of a high school, as so 
often occurs, be only Shakespeare! Using comparative classics, 
incorporating plays in units other than those dealing exclu- 
sively with drama, and devising a sequential drama program in 
which Shakespeare forms a significant but not exclusive part are 
some ways of restoring Shakespeare to the mainstream of the 
dramatic tradition. 

2) Biography, textual studies, history, psychology, liter- 
ary criticism and history, philosophy, and sociology should be 
kept subordinate to study of the play itself. Surely it is impor- 
tant to perceive that Shakespeare adapted his material to the 
stage he was working with, that he perhaps catered to the Tu- 
dor family in his view of monarchy and the Yorkist/Lancas- 
trian feuds, that he reflected the superstitions and world view of 
his time. Yet, the play itself should come first, with other 
knowledge brought in to enhance and illuminate, never re- 
place. 

8) Those Shakespearean works requiring greater matu- 
rity and sensitivity for appreciation should be left to college 
classes. Lear and Antony and Cleopatra, for example, probably 
fall in this classification, both requiring a particularly adult 
perception of the experiences of parenthood, married love, old 
age, disillusionment, cynicism. ; 

4) While it is surely not the role of the high school to 
sample the full Shakespearean range, perhaps the concentration 
on tragedy is a little overheavy in the high school curriculum to 
the neglect of the comedies, fantasies, and history plays. Some 
publishers of late have very helpfully begun to combine con- 
trasting types in a joint edition, for example Twelfth Night 
and Hamlet, or have provided a Shakespeare “sampler” in the 
anthology or poetry collection, whereby students can experience 
Shakespeare’s various styles and become familiar with the more 
famous speeches and songs. If anything must þe sacrificed, how- 


ever, it should not be the tragedies! 
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5) The teaching of Shakespeare must not be cheapened 
by simplified texts or comic-book adaptations, just as the appre- 
ciation of a symphony cannot be won by studying the score of a 
popular song based on a movement’s dominant theme. We may, 
indeed, have to concede that Shakespeare is “caviar” to some 
and forever beyond reach. Students who can’t handle the regu- 
lar textbook surely will not gain edification from Shakespeare, 
however earnestly and dramatically the teacher attempts to 
spoonteed it line by line, and would do better to study some- 
thing else. 

6) Assignments should be planned to develop reading, 
writing, and speaking proficiencies, not skills better developed 
in other courses. As English teachers, our primary goal must 
always be to confront students with the English language in all 
its richness and diversity. Creativity can be cultivated as well 
through written and oral assignments as through artistic proj- 
ects. 

7) Students should surely be given opportunity to read 
passages aloud and perform sections, but not to the endless 
boredom of other class members or to the desecration of the 
given text. Perhaps too much classroom time is presently given 
over to indiscriminate or unprepared student reading. Students 
might be better assigned to prepare “key scenes” from con- 
temporary plays and work up gradually to the Shakespearean 
Scenes, which can be best illuminated at first by professional 
actors on record and film or by the teacher himself. 

8) The drama program in the high school should be 
planned sequentially, so that the same activities and prelimi- 
naries are not repeated year after year. While some gifted 
eighth graders may be teady for Shakespearean comedy, the 
likelihood is that Shakespeare is best introduced to better 
groups in grade 9, regular students in grade 10. The first en- 
counter with Shakespeare justifiably requires more attention to 
background—the nature of the theater, the playwright, and the 
dramatic conventions of the period in which he wrote, Replica- 
tion of the same material in succeeding years, however, is waste- 
ful when a brief review could suffice. While the sophomore en- 
countering Julius Caesar will have all he can do to come to first 
grips with blank verse, soliloquies, asides, character change, and 
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application to contemporary political and social life, the junior, 
perhaps in his study of Macbeth, should be expected to concen- 
trate more on characterization, dramatic structure, metaphor. 
In turn, the senior, probing the mystery of Hamlet, should be 
ready to explore more deeply the concept of tragedy, the hu- 
manistic view of man, the paradoxical oppositions of good and 
evil, reality and illusion, “beauty and the bestial.” However 
elementary it sounds, we need to be reminded that an effective 
drama program builds upon, deepens, and extends the work of 
preceding years. 

9) The study of Shakespeare, as much as possible, should 
be combined with trips to actual productions. With the current 
renaissance of Shakespearean productions, on TV and in com- 
munity and college theaters, opportunities are surely not lack- 
ing, even if a field trip has to be arranged to a nearby city. Of 
course, recordings, colorful bulletin boards, and pertinent 
books and articles should be made tastefully and generously 
available, not only to illuminate the particular play under 
study, but to extend interest to other Shakespearean works as 
well. Some schools have very effectively arranged a record- 
loaning system whereby students can check out records for 
home use or listen to them during free periods. Of indis- 
pensable value, too, are the brilliant humanities films, espe- 
cially those on Oedipus and Hamlet. 

10) The study of a Shakespearean play is perhaps best 
preceded by some concentrated study of poetry, both Shake- 
spearean and other. Passages from various Shakespearean plays 
as well as the one under study could be effectively isolated for 
study, thus developing some of the reading skills needed for the 
later unit. In addition, problems of vocabulary could also be 
anticipated and handled in advance, rather than taken up only 
at the time of discussion. Far too often, students complete a 
Shakespearean unit oblivious of the fact that they have been 
dealing with some of the greatest poetry in the English lan- 
guage, great particularly because of the way it has served the 


multiple purposes of the play. ‘ 
However strong our background and scholarship, we often 


8 “To Man from Mankind’s Heart,” p. 68. 
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forge ahead in our teaching of Shakespeare with ambivalent 
attitudes—feeling virtuous in our endeavors, yet guilty of our 
failures and not fully convinced that the effort is really worth 
our while. We would do far better to refrain from any apologies 
and proceed in our work assured “that Shakespeare is a very 
great artist; that if he does not reach us it is not his fault but 
our own; that he is now beyond judgment; and that he is worth 
a good deal of the concentrated and prolonged attention re- 
served for greatness.”® To be sure, we shall often end our unit 
with the despairing recognition that some students will never 
make “ups nor downs” of Shakespeare. Yet, our work will be 
rewarded by those students who have caught, if only incom- 
pletely, a sense of the complexity, variousness, richness, and 
universality of this drama which transcended its age and indeed 
all time. 


This J Believe — 
About the Essay 


JEROME CARLIN 


Browsing through the volumes in an English department 
bookroom can be very revealing. A philosophical observer may 
note that student tastes in embellishment change very little 
over the years. As always, books that were once the property of 
the Board of Education have been taken over by the Bored of 
Education. As ever, an annotation offers the traditional invita- 


English Journal, vol. XL (September 1962), pp. 403-411. 
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tion to arson: “In case of fire, throw this in.” Or a suspenseful 
directive prompts the reader to see the sinking ship on page 61, 
which in turn bears the message “Too late. It’s sunk.” 

Proper bookroom browsers, however, will consider these 
to be lesser learnings. More significant is the evidence that some 
sets of books have been much used and much worn after a few 
years of circulation, in contrast with others that still seem new 
after a decade. What accounts for that difference in popular- 
ity—or for the preference shown in sections of an anthology, the 
thumb-printed, dog-eared pages of one part in contrast with the 
hospital-clean sheets of another? 

Flip the pages. That most worn of all parts is the fiction 
section. That gleaming white segment is the essay section. 

Is it the man behind the desk whose preferences are mea- 
surable by this soil test? Or are we taking the measure of the 
tastes of Bill and Barbara who sit on the other side? Obviously 
both sides are involved, and both have their force. It would be 
unfair, however, to straddle the desk on this issue. 

The wonderful world of literature is the natural milieu 
for most English teachers, and it is a world that calls up warm 
passions and cool dislikes. We are easily moved toward that 
kind of literature which brings into the classroom the color and 
the drama of human experience. At times that drama can even 
lend itself to theatrical presentation, with the man behind the 
desk impersonating all the actors. “To be, or not to be,” he 
muses to the class. Or “Lay on, Macduff!” he cries as he lunges 
forward with his copy of the textbook. This is teaching the solid 
stuff—and it’s as much fun as water skiing. 

It is a wrench to turn from that to a literary province— 
the essay—sparsely populated with people and lacking in both 
drama and background music. As every schoolboy agrees, the 
English teacher rightly favors work dealing with people, with 
characters: novels, short stories, plays, even biographies. As 
nearly every schoolboy sadly recognizes, the English teacher is 
soft-hearted—soft-headed, Schoolboy says—toward the music 
and emotional tug of poetry. But as scarcely any schoolboy is 
aware, many an English teacher turns to the study of the essay 
with misgivings like those of the class in front of him. 

The case against the essay includes these charges: 
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1) It’s dull. There’s no story line. Kids won’t be inter- 
ested. 

2) It’s difficult. Since nothing happens and since so much 
is on an abstract level, those lower-I.Q. boys and girls especially 
won't stay afloat in an essay unit. 

3) It’s archaic. Addison and Steele haven’t much to say to 
the generation of Lerner and Loewe. 

4) Its form is hard to analyze. Plot, setting, climax, blank 
verse, rhyme scheme—terms like those, which are such handy 
labels in lessons on other works, are not so readily available for 
the essay. Let’s look at these charges, 


THE LURE OF THE ESSAY 


Dull, is it? Young people do take interest in dating, au- 
tomobiles, flying, sports, comics, money, parents, vacation, col- 
lege, and even high school. These are the topics of essays in 
today’s textbooks, 

“Malinda didn’t look as though she knew I was alive 
after we arrived at the dance. . . . She didn’t speak to me ex- 
cept to talk about other boys. . . . I found out among other 
things that she liked ‘muscle goons.’ I am definitely not athletic. 
- - . I ended up by walking home alone on my first date.” One 
would be ashamed to accept his monthly check if he failed to 
draw fire from a class with those lines in the story essay “My 
Last Date.” Written by a fourteen-year-old high school fresh- 
man, Philip Thompson, and published originally in Boys’ Life, 
the essay appears in a recently published textbook. There is no 
need to analyze its fascination. 

There is no need to puzzle, either, over the appeal of a 
story essay which appears at the beginning of another textbook 
collection, the essay “Father Opens My Mail” by Clarence Day. 
The rights and responsibilities of children and parents give rise 
to fighting talk even in a drowsy nine o'clock class. A few 
staunch supporters of respect for parents are bound to speak for 
patience and filial submission to Father’s foibles. Some others 
will argue, perhaps with careful impersonality, “Yes, many par- 
ents are like that—but shouldn’t be.” With that lead the man 
behind the desk has a chance to say, “When you become a par- 
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ent, how will you avoid the failings that you find in Father in 
this essay?” 

For shock effect bring.a class face to face with Art Buch- 
wald’s statement in “Don’t Be a Pal to Your Son”: “. . . we 
should give American children something they desperately need 
and crave for—brutality. We must make them feel neglected, 
insecure, unwanted and unloved. . . . They'll be so eager to be 
wanted that they'll do everything in the world to please us.” 
Come on in, kids. The water is cold—but bracing. 

Another kind of interest is aroused by Ruth Sawyer’s 
poignant essay “Crippled: An Appeal to Motorists.” “John 
Paul,” says Mrs. Sawyer, “is four years old. He will never get up 
again—that is, never as a whole, free, exultant little boy. He 
will never throw back the covers of his cot, shoot across his room 
and ours, and drop like a plummet, stomach down, on our 
bed, shouting, “Here I come—Daddy and Mum!” Farther 
along, the author describes the youth who had been driving a 
borrowed car without a license, who still doesn’t know what he 
has done—the boy who is restless, nervous, shallow; the boy 
who says “straightforwardly to the police: ‘I was going fifty-- 
late for a date.” When he visits the hospital and learns that 
the crippled child is out of danger, this boy is “relieved of all 
responsibility. ‘Gee, I’m glad. If he'd died now-—I'd felt awful.’ ” 
Even if a student has never sat behind the wheel of a moving 
car, he is a potential driver. Many a one is eagerly awaiting the 
day when Dad and the Jaw will allow him to unhitch the Chev- 


rolet and gallop gallantly down the road. Once when I asked a 


wholesome class of average juniors—no intellectuals—what 
ssay so dangerous, I 


makes drivers like the one described in the € 
heard wonderful talk of the reckless use of the motor car as a 
prop to the weak ego, as a display of powers that the driver 
relates to himself, and as a status symbol of maturity falsely as- 
sumed by the immature. 

Once drawn in by the lure of essays with such direct ap- 
peal to youthful interests, boys and girls won't flinch at tackling 
subjects of greater depth. In no other type of literature are the 
opportunities so great to deal directly with values. By the time 
a student has reached sixteen, the beginning of the middle age 
of youth, he is ripe for a look at Big Questions. If the ground- 
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work is properly laid, he will react seriously and searchingly to 
the excerpt from Thoreau’s Walden “Where I Lived, and What 
I Lived for.” He will read critically Fosdick’s “Six Ways to Tell 
Right from Wrong,” and he will single out those of the six 
which seem most useful in everyday moral decisions. He will 
come to grips with problems of human relationships and justice 
in Neuberger’s “Their Brothers’ Keepers”; of economic rela- 
tionships in Johnston’s “A Warning to Labor and Manage- 
ment”; of governmental and political relationships in Russell’s 
“How to Beat Communism.” 

So much of the time, the English teacher is a poor Don 
Quixote leveling his spindly red pencil against errors. If there 
were a Hippocratic Oath for those entering the profession of 
English teaching, surely it would declare, “You will exercise 
your art for the spiritual enrichment of your charges, and you 
will not spend all of your powers in the cure or prevention of 
material ills alone.” The splendor of literature teaching is its 
illumination of life. With the essay, particularly, teacher and 
student can probe at the ideas about life and society that 
thoughtful writers have deliberately exposed to view. Other lit- 
erary forms may have other aims. There is no ambiguity about 
the serious essayist’s intention to put ideas before the reader. 


THE PLACE OF THE ESSAY 


Some of the titles already mentioned provide evidence 
that the essay is a flourishing part of contemporary literature. 
What has become almost archaic in commercial usage is only 
the word essay itself. The form is as up-to-date as this morning’s 
newspaper or this week’s magazine. The current issue (when 
this was written) of the Saturday Evening Post includes in its 
contents: an article on social attitudes toward the physically 
disabled, “They Think We Have the Evil Eye,” by Bentz 
Plagemann; a discussion of “Why I Deprive My Children” by 
Katharine Britton Mishler; and an analysis of economic think- 
ing, pro and con, in “The Great Tariff Battle” by Joe Alex 
Morris. The current Harper’s parallels the Post with articles 
on subjects attuned to the interests of its own readers: attitudes 
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of the public toward contemporary art, proposals for a better 
way to teach deaf children, and the pros and cons of foreign 
policy regarding Africa, Asia, and the Western Alliance. Ex- 
amples from local newspapers of the past week include an 
analysis of the problem of twin children whose capacities are 
not equal, an exposé and a slashing attack on abuses of mental 
hospitals, and a dance critique concluding that, in Jacques 
d'Amboise, America has at last produced a great male ballet 
dancer. If any of these examples seem too elevated for average 
readers in or out of high school, a few glances through the pages 
of teen and movie magazines will reveal the equivalents on 
another level. There is something for every taste and interest in 
the modern essay, which in newspaper and magazine goes by 
the name of article, feature, department, or column. 

By the same token every level of reading difficulty exists 
among essays in commercial publications and has its counter- 
part in high school textbooks. Where your students tend to take 
their stand on the normal curve of reading ability should de- 
termine your choice of essays for their study. Whether you de- 
pend on the essay section of a general anthology or whether you 
have at hand a textbook collection solely devoted to the essay, 
you can command materials with a level of reading difficulty 
ranging from that of Boys’ Life to that of Atlantic. 

If you have a voice in textbook purchasing, you may 
choose among textbook collections of essays the one best suited 
to the reading level of your students. Judging among repre- 
sentative books, I would say, for example, that the long-used 
Essays Old and New by Jameson (Harcourt, Brace and World) 
serves the average and superior high school reader. Reaching 
the same type of student, but offering fewer examples of highly 
polished literary style, Gehlmann’s Challenge of Ideas (Odyssey 
Press) places its stress on contemporary materials. The still 


newer Essays for Modern Youth by Jay Greene (Globe Book 


Company) gives slightly greater weight to older writers in what 
ary collection; this text 


remains a preponderantly contempor: 
seems best suited to average readers. Incidentally, all of the 
textbook essays previously mentioned can be found in these 


three books. 
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THE STUDY OF FORM 


Neither from the student’s point of view nor from the 
teacher’s need the essay be the psychological hazard that it 
sometimes becomes. True, if our teaching approach stresses 
form more than substance, it will prove to be bad magic, drying 
up that sea of hands around us. 

Matters of form need not, should not, be overlooked. 
Labels enough are ready for application: formal, informal, per- 
sonal, familiar, descriptive, reflective, philosophic, critical, ab- 
stract, factual. But these are mechanical matters of classifica- 
tion—too much like cataloguing books in a library instead of 
taking them home to read and enjoy. 

Keep that shiny enthusiasm undulled. Bring the reader 
to each essay with the promise that it will reveal something 
worth considering about a live topic. “What do you think 
of the practice followed by many colleges in giving valuable 
scholarships to inferior students who are good athletes?” . . . 
“How do you decide whether a particular action is right or 
wrong?” By such questions arouse interest in the topic; then 
study the essay for what it has to say on that subject; and only 
afterwards turn to the matter of form. “Now that we've con- 
sidered what the author has to say, let’s see how he said it... . 
How did he organize his ideas? . . . What are the characteristics 
of his style? . . . What examples can you find of statements that 
are especially appealing or forceful in style? . . . What does this 
author do that you can put into practice in your own writing?” 
For the student there is much more excitement, as well as much 
more to be gained, in first dealing with the substance and in 
then briefly studying the technical processes by which that con- 
tent is conveyed. 


WHAT-TO-DO-ON-MONDAY 


These comments have been aimed not only at placing 
the essay in perspective in the literature curriculum, but also at 
incidentally suggesting approaches for teaching the type. As 
classroom teachers, we have a proper yearning for help on what 
to do when the bell rings on Monday and the class resigns itself 
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to being taught. The following thoughts are offered to round 
out these remarks for those who on some future Monday will 
begin teaching a unit of essays: 


1) Don’t tell your class at first that the subject of study is 
essays, Do say that the new reading material will be articles and 
other short statements of ideas such as are often found in col- 
umns, features, and departments of magazines and newspapers. 
Eventually, make clear that such prose expressions of ideas are 
traditionally called essays. 

2) Choose for class study those essays best suited to your 
students’ reading abilities and interests—and omit others. 

8) Begin with one or two essays best calculated to find 
their way to your pupils’ hearts. The story essay, which uses a 
biographical passage or some other narrative as a medium to 
convey ideas, may be a happy selection. 

4) Assign one or two essays for home reading before each 
class lesson. (Two related essays provide more extensive read- 
ing—which is always desirable—and give the opportunity to 
compare different authors’ views on the same topic.) 

5) Begin the lesson by dealing with the topic on the level 
of pupils’ own experience. In short, motivate. “Parents and 
children usually love one another. Yet in families with which 
you're familiar you have probably noticed many disagreements 
and conflicts, What causes them?” From the ensuing discussion 
go on to that essay on parent-child conflicts. 

6) Analyze the author's ideas. Use selected passages for 
class study. Arrive at a full understanding of the writer's views, 
and draw forth the students’ critical appraisal—where they 
stand on what he stands for. Later, take up form—how he says 


what he says. 


Paradoxical though it may seem, many a thrilling ad- 


venture story is less teachable than a thoughtful essay. Unless 


the characterization has depth, what can be said about a thriller 
When, on the other 


that is not a mere playback of the plot? 
hand, an author says, “This I believe,” he may charge the 
o the extent that intellectual light- 


atmosphere of your class t 
ning and thunder will crack and roar through the room. That 


ought to happen in the English class often. This I believe. 


part m 


Teaching about 
the English Language 


Tyier’s Essay provides an appropriate transition from lit- 
erature to English linguistics and furnishes a context for the 
rest of the essays in this section. Urging a “linguistic orienta- 
tion” for the teaching of English, Tyler gives a succinct answer 
to her own question, “What does it mean for English to be the 
study of language?” Two concepts are at the center of the dis- 
cussion: (1) language as a mechanistic institution related to 
meaning and communication; (2) language as a conserver and 
mirror of culture, both for the individual and society. 

The need to broaden English language study is illus- 
trated in the essays by Kenyon, Hartung, Cleveland Thomas, 
and Marckwardt. Usage is the subject of the articles by Kenyon 
and Hartung. In a classic article, useful in the teaching of levels 
and varieties of English, a topic gaining increasing importance 
in high schools, Kenyon makes clear the distinction between 
cultural levels and functional varieties of English, though, he 
points out, the two categories are not mutually exclusive. Cul- 
tural levels of English divide into two general classes—“‘stand- 
ard” and “substandard”—while the two subdivisions of func- 
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tional varieties are “familiar” and “formal.” Hartung deals 
with the complicated problem of how to decide on the accepta- 
bility of English usage by identifying four doctrines: the doc- 
trine of rules, the doctrine of general usage, the doctrine of 
appropriate usage, and the doctrine of the linguistic norm, He 
finds the doctrine of the linguistic norm most defensible. 

Cleveland Thomas draws on the work of Alfred Korzyb- 
ski and I. A. Richards to identify appropriate subject matter 
in semantics for high school classes, He classifies concepts in five 
areas: (1) language and symbolism, (2) context, (3) metaphor, 
(4) abstractions, and (5) uses of language. 

How far the study of lexicography may go beyond dic- 
tionary drill is illustrated by Marckwardt. Pointing out that the 
American lexicographer is the inheritor of two conflicting tradi- 
tions—the lexicographer as linguistic legislator and as objective 
recorder—Marckwardt analyzes what may be learned from the 
controversy following publication of Webster’s Third New In- 
ternational Dictionary. He shows that the Webster dictionaries 
reveal a steady trend toward lexicography as objective record- 
ing. His discussion of the problems in preparation of Webster's 
Third is an illuminating lesson in lexicography. 

The last five articles in the section accurately represent 
the situation in grammar. Owen Thomas clarifies the assump- 
tions and essential nature of the four grammatical systems: his- 
torical, traditional, structural, and transformational, conclud- 
ing that transformational grammar is a “synthesis of the best 
features” of the others. Roberts cites the violent arguments be- 
tween “traditionalists” and linguists and addresses himself to 
three questions: (1) What are the differences between traditional 
and structural grammar? (2) What is the “linguistic view” of 
correctness? (3) What is the application of linguistics to the 
teaching of English? 

Wolfe and Conlin argue for traditional grammar. How- 
ever, Wolfe defends it per se, finding it more useful than struc- 
tural grammar in the teaching of style and punctuation, while 
Conlin draws on structural grammar in suggesting modification 
of traditional grammar. 

Owen Thomas presents, in the opinion of the editors, the 
best short statement available in print on transformational 


alt ill 
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grammar. In addition to defining tenets of the grammar, he il- 
lustrates his method in teaching. 

Appropriately, Sledd’s statement of rebellion against 
dogmatism in linguistics concludes the section. He cites the 
need to use the several grammars and reviews three controver- 
sial elements of structural linguistics: phonology, definition of 
parts of speech, and immediate-constituent analysis. 


New Concepts and Content 
for the English Curriculum 


PRISCILLA TYLER 


One of the most talked of subjects among English teach- 
ers today is the contribution which linguistics can make to their 
teaching. Those of us interested in studying linguistics are fre- 
quently asked: why do we want a linguistically oriented curricu- 
lum and what would some of its content be? We think that 
the teaching of English could profitably have a linguistic 
orientation in the entire general English course taught from 
kindergarten through the freshman year in college. Tt this 
course were related to the method and content of linguistics, it 
would not only be consistent in its development from grade to 
grade but also be constantly open to influences from other 


scholarly disciplines as well as to any new work being done in 
linguistics. Sequence in the curriculum and articulation, there- 
ound and logical basis. The Eng- 


fore, would be put on a more si i 
lish courses beyond the college freshman year are not considered 
eal with specialized interests. 


here because they traditionally d t f 
We believe that a linguistically oriented curriculum is 
also desirable because language can best provide the unifying 
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context for a curriculum which will be international and inter- 
cultural as well as inter-age-level in its adaptability and scope. 
The English curriculum taught in Nigeria or Turkey, in Mas- 
sachusetts or Mississippi, in Harlem or Nashua should all be 
pieces of one fabric. This unity could be achieved, we think, by 
considering the teaching of English to be primarily the study of 
language. 

What does it mean for the English course to be primarily 
the study of language? It does not mean merely the substitution 
of a new kind of grammar for an old kind of grammar. Rather, 
it implies broadening the philosophical context of teaching 
English. Language is the generalization of all the great rhetor- 
ical and literary works we know about. It relates to works of 
rhetoric and literature as the generalization, mankind, relates 
to individual man. Interpreted from the viewpoint of human 
use and need, it is a sign system by which man discovers and 
communicates meaning. Variations in this sign system, both 
grammatical and lexical, occur with changing times and con- 
texts. Around such concepts as these the content of a language- 
centered course may be organized. 

Recent scholarship in language has made so many ad- 
vances that such a course seems an exciting possibility. Books on 
language teem with new ideas. Many English teachers are be- 
coming increasingly attracted to these new ideas and welcome 
the opportunity to remodel the teaching of their subject as have 
their colleagues in mathematics and science, Teachers working 
in mathematics and science have an advantage over English 
teachers in that the several types of courses in each of their fields 
are not spread out among several departments. Teachers work- 
ing in linguistics, on the other hand, may have to take courses 
in such departments as anthropology, psychology, Romance 
languages and philosophy, as well as linguistics and English. 
The many types of study represented by linguistics will not au- 
tomatically or mechanically fit together to make a new curricu- 
lum. Therefore, it will have to be the responsibility of the 
teachers of elementary, secondary and college freshman English 
to survey and combine these disciplines, experiment with ma- 
terials and gradually shape a new curriculum for themselves. 
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Though the English teacher must take responsibility for 
pioneer work in the new curriculum, he is not without resources 
to aid him. Linguists, more than most scholars, are interested in 
the problems of education and give generously of their time to 
educational projects. As a result of their work, the universities 
are offering an increasing number of courses in language. 

Professional organizations and the federal government 
are also concerned with ways to make the new knowledge avail- 
able to English teachers and to aid in the development of cur- 
ricular materials. A number of curriculum research centers have 
been established as part of the Federal Government's “Project 
English.” Materials for the overseas English curriculum, in 
which we are also interested, are being prepared by H. A. 
Gleason and his committee as part of the African Studies 
Program sponsored by Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
under the chairmanship of Jerrold Zacharias. 

These study programs, and the curricular materials that 
will result from them, will be important additions to the new 
curriculum. Nothing can take the place, however, of the careful 
study and adaptation of linguistic materials by local groups. 
English departments individually, or jointly with other English 
departments in neighboring schools, can plan how linguistics 
can be brought into the curriculum of their schools. 

A language-centered curriculum may be based on two 


concepts of language. 


1) Language as a mechanistic institution related to mean- 


ing and communication. 
2) Language as the conserver and mirror of culture, 


for the individual and society. 


both 


To classify language as an institution implies that lan- 
guage is both made and modified by man. Man, by his words, 
partially labels meaning and by these labels communicates and 
discovers further meaning. Meaning is the totality that man 
perceives, of which the institution of words is only a partial 
measure. The incompleteness and particularity of any language 
in reference to total meaning is studied by some of the anthro- 
pologists, psychologists and philosophers who are also linguists. 
Though the relationship of language to meaning 1s not of inter- 
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est to all linguists, it must be to all teachers since they are con- 
cerned with helping students to use and make language rather 
than with analyzing already made language. The commitment 
to meaning in terms of words may properly supersede the com- 
mitment to communicate. 

Interpreting language as primarily an instrument of 
meaning and secondarily an instrument of communication 
seems especially helpful to students engaged in the composing 
process. Supported by such an interpretation, the student com- 
poser faces the wordless and worded duality of the human con- 
dition with more equanimity. The whole process of making 
language is easier for him if he realizes he must face his mean- 
ing first and then collect words to express it. His language, he 
realizes from the beginning, will always be limited in compari- 
son to the cosmos of meaning he perceives. This incomplete 
condition will be the same whether he is learning language in 
the early stages or writing a second “Lycidas.” The student hav- 
ing this theory recognizes not only the precedence of meaning 
but also the commitment to meaning which his language must 
have to achieve integrity. Language, like any other aspect of 
behavior, can be committed to deepest purposes, Such a concept 
keeps a student from being dismayed at his own wordlessness in 
the face of deep issues and encourages him in the patience- 
demanding process of evolving at least a temporarily worded 
State. This concept of teaching language could be one of the 
“constants” in the international and intercultural as well as in- 
ter-age-level curriculum we would like to develop. 

The grammar by which the institution of language oper- 
ates is interpreted by the scientific imaginations of modern lin- 
guists to be a mechanism which runs by its regularities. It is to 
be discovered and expected that some regularities in this mecha- 
nism will not be consistently maintained because others develop 
to interfere. It becomes the student’s as well as the scholar’s 
game to discover regularities. This game is called grammar. 
Regularities are the recurrent rituals in language of signs and 
sequences which have no specific lexical reference. The gram- 
marian may discover in his data, the pattern the—s, and the 
pattern, he—s. He may look at the words which fall into the 
slots where the line ‘is empty in the two patterns. He is likely to 
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find these words separated into three groups: those that fall into 
both slots, those that fall into the slot preceded by the and those 
that fall into that preceded by he. If he uses traditional termi- 
nology, he will call the first noun-verbs; the second, nouns; and 
the third, verbs. 

In making his classifications he makes no reference to the 
noun as the name of a person, place or thing or to the verb as 
an assertion of action or state of being. He rejects the old defi- 
nitions of the noun and verb for three reasons. In the first place, 
one of his major preoccupations is to see to what extent he can 
discover or set up a mechanism in language that operates with- 
out lexical reference. In the second place, the definitions either 
apply to only a limited set of data, as in the case of the noun 
definition, or are so broad as to be meaningless, as in the case of 
the verb definition. Not all nouns are persons, places or things; 
many indicate action, all indicate a state of being of some sort. 
In the third place, the lexical reference of the two definitions is 
based on an eighteenth century distinction which we no longer 
hold, The static noun and the dynamic verb neatly divided the 
eighteenth century world between them. The twentieth century, 
however, does not think of the static and dynamic as mutually 
exclusive, except in a very superficial sense, but rather conceives 
of them as united. 

Modification as the criterion to determine the classifica- 
tion of adjectives is also rejected by the modern grammarian. 
Because he can not define it in objective terms, he does not feel 
he knows what it means. In the nineteenth century the twigs 
and branches of diagramming gave some objectivity to the con- 
cept of modification but the tree image has only a limited ap- 
peal for the student today and none at all for the scholar who is 
interested mainly in classifying by objective data. 

Though the scholar of grammar is not interested in 
metaphor, perhaps as teachers we need to consider some of the 
imagery which our structuring of knowledge implies. It is prob- 
able that imagery, like gesture, is a significant part of the com- 
posite of communication. The imagery of space, shape and 
structure seems more appropriate to the mechanistic analysis of 
grammar than the reclining tree or root system of traditional 
diagramming. Nonsense words, such as nunshion and glishful 
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might seem like empty shells. The grammatical forms are set 
but we are free to pour into them any lexical meaning we want, 
so we might turn the first into fashion and the second into glee- 
ful. The grammatical structure of a paragraph might seem like 
a latticework built against space. Its windows of varying shapes 
take words of lexical content of varying shapes. What can fit 
into a window or slot is determined by shape rather than mean- 
ing. Beauty, for example, has four grammatical variants: 
beauty, beautiful, beautifully, beautify. Sentences also can be 
cast into various grammatical shapes while retaining the same 
meaning, as for example: The man drove the car. The car was 
driven by the man. It was the man who drove the car. The 
composer is free to choose among the many grammatical vari- 
ants of one semantic continuum that one which best fits his con- 
text. The new grammar gives both words and sentences a new 
pliability. 

In terms of behavior, this mechanistic institution of lan- 
guage is represented in all societies by speech and in some by 
writing. Perhaps we should say that language as behavior is pri- 
marily speech with various kinds of concomitants ranging from 
gestures to writing. Writing as the permanent form of language 
has been the focus of academic study, but with the increasing 
richness of the aural-oral culture in our society, schools will give 
more attention to teaching the intelligent understanding and 
use of the spoken language. Linguistics has reinstated speech as 
an object of intellectual inquiry and shown it to be susceptible 
to interesting kinds of analysis. The segmental phoneme and 
the supra-segmental phonemes of stress, pitch and juncture, as 
they operate to influence the meaning of words and sentences, 
can not fail to interest teachers of reading at any level. Consid- 
ering the sound first and then the various ways it can be writ- 
ten, rather than conversely, is an experiment some elementary 
reading teachers are already trying. Relating the several letter 
symbols by which a sound is spelled to the sound itself seems a 
sensible way to begin reading and to establish a sense of regu- 
larity in spelling. Awareness of the phonemes of his “sound 
alphabet” seems basic knowledge for any student from first 
grade on up. 

In the linguistically oriented course, the instructor may 
teach language not only as the mechanistic invention of man 
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but as the conserver and mirror of culture. Language not only 
represents the meaning which a society or individual discovers 
in terms of verbal signals but is a memory device by which the 
meanings men have discovered and accumulated in words are 
kept as in a storehouse. Names for daily chores and household 
equipment as well as the images and ideas by which men live 
are all stored in the speech of a region or the writing of a 
period, Language is a tapestry of culture representing the 
people who use it and have made it. The substance of language 
is subject to the same kinds of classification as any other kind of 
cultural artifact. We can organize language by time, place and 
nationality in the way we do other kinds of human behavior, 
The study of the history of language started in the seventeenth 
century. The study of language in relation to geography and 
nationality began in the nineteenth. The former is called 
geography, the latter, comparative linguistics. Anthropological, 
sociological and psychological studies of language have de- 
veloped in the twentieth. All of these studies are interesting. 
English teachers find that they relate significantly to the study 
of literature and composition and also to important cultural 
and national aims. 

One of the concepts which is related to a cultural and 
national aim is the theory of dialects. Teaching dialects pro- 
vides a way of teaching democracy in terms of language. The 
study of regional and individual variations leads to interpreting 
language as a composite of overlapping dialects, with each dia- 
lect a composite of overlapping idiolects. Lexical and pronunci- 
ation items can indicate that each dialect and each idiolect is 
unique to some extent but shares much with other dialects and 
idiolects. It is expected that an awareness of the distinction and 
worth in each region or individual will be thus developed and a 
sense of community will be extended beyond the individual 
and beyond the region. Paradoxically, by expanding their sense 
of differences in language, men extend their sense of oneness. 

Another study which is interesting in itself, as well as an 
effective representation of America’s cultural pluralism, is a 
survey of the ethnic sources of the American vocabulary. We 
can teach our world-wide ancestry as well as a kind of world 
friendliness by showing the welcome we have given, language- 
wise, to many words from many different nations. This study 
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can prepare the way for a later study of the languages of the 
world and the development of an interest and understanding of 
the multilingual nature of world society. It would be helpful in 
such a study to have globes and maps charting the areas occu- 
pied by great language families. A map showing the extent to 
which English is spoken around the world would help students 
recognize America’s cultural leadership and responsibility and 
would also help them to share intellectually with the students 
of many nationalities studying and learning English. 

The content and concepts of the English curriculum 
which have been discussed in this article are suggestions for the 
kinds of materials which may develop as curriculum-building 
groups are organized. The suggested materials have been 
shaped, as it seems likely all curricular materials will have to 
be, not to represent the disciplines of linguistic scholarship as 
taught in the university, but to represent them in the combined 
and modified form which they must have to fulfill important 
educational aims and to fit into the context of elementary, sec- 
ondary and freshman English classes in this country and over- 
seas. 


Cultural Levels and 
Functional Varieties of English 


JOHN S. KENYON 


The word level, when used to indicate different styles of 
language, is a metaphor, suggesting higher or lower position 
and, like the terms higher and lower, figuratively implies ‘bet- 
ter’ or ‘worse,’ ‘more desirable’ or ‘less desirable,’ and similar 
comparative degrees of excellence or inferiority in language. 

College English, vol. 10 (October, 1948), pp. 31-36. 
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The application of the term level to those different styles 
of language that are not properly distinguished as better or 
worse, desirable or undesirable, creates a false impression. I con- 
fess myself guilty of this error along with some other writers. 
What are frequently grouped together in one class as different 
levels of language are often in reality false combinations of two 
distinct and incommensurable categories, namely, cultural lev- 
els and functional varieties. 

Among cultural levels may be included, on the lower 
levels, illiterate speech, narrowly local dialect, ungrammatical 
speech and writing, excessive and unskilful slang, slovenly and 
careless vocabulary and construction, exceptional pronuncia- 
tion, and, on the higher level, language used generally by the 
cultivated, clear, grammatical writing, and pronunciations used 
by the cultivated over wide areas. The different cultural levels 
may be summarized in the two general classes substandard and 
standard, 

Among functional varieties not depending on cultural 
levels may be mentioned colloquial language, itself existing in 
different degrees of familiarity or formality, as, for example, fa- 
miliar conversation, private correspondence, formal conversa- 
tion, familiar public address; formal platform or pulpit speech, 
public reading, public worship; legal, scientific, and other ex- 
pository writing; prose and poetic belles-lettres. The different 
functional varieties may roughly be grouped together in the 
two classes familiar and formal writing or speaking. 

The term level, then, does not properly belong at all to 
functional varieties of speech—colloquial, familiar, formal, sci- 
entific, literary language. They are equally “good” for their re- 
spective functions, and as classifications do not depend on the 
cultural status of the users. 

The two groupings cultural levels and functional vari- 
eties are not mutually exclusive categories. They are based on 
entirely separate principles of classification: culture and func- 
tion. Although we are here principally concerned with the 
functional varieties of standard English (the highest cultural 
level), yet substandard English likewise has its functional vari- 
eties for its different occasions and purposes. Thus the func- 
tional variety colloquial English may occur on a substandard 
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cultural level, but the term colloquial does not itself indicate a 
cultural level. So the functional variety formal writing or speak- 
ing may occur on a lower or on a higher cultural level accord- 
ing to the social status of writer or speaker, and sometimes of 
reader or audience. It follows, for instance, that the colloquial 
language of cultivated people is on a higher cultural level than 
the formal speech of the semiliterate or than some inept literary 
writing. 

Semiliterate formal speech is sometimes heard from radio 
speakers. I recently heard one such speaker solemnly announce, 
“Sun day will be Mother’s Day.” Because the speaker, in his 
ignorance of good English, thought he was making himself 
plainer by using the distorted pronunciation sun day instead of 
the standard pronunciation sundy, he actually was misunder- 
stood by some listeners to be saying, “Some day will be Mother's 
Day.” About forty years ago the great English phonetician 
Henry Sweet used this very example to show that “we cannot 
make words more distinct by disguising them.” 1 He was referring 
to the use, in this instance, of the full sound of vowels in unac- 
cented syllables where standard English has obscure vowels. On 
the same page Sweet gives another example of the same blun- 
der: “Thus in the sentence J shall be at home from one to three 
the substitution of tuw for ta [> = the last sound in sofa] at once 
Suggests a confusion between the preposition and the numeral.” 
This was also verified on the radio. Not long ago I heard a 
radio speaker announce carefully, “This program will be heard 
again tomorrow from one two three.” I have also recorded 
(among many others) the following such substandard forms 
from the radio: presidEnt for the standard form president, 
the days of the week ending in the full word day instead of the 
standard English syllable -dy, ay man, for the correct 9 man, cahn- 
sider for cansider, tooday for taday, too go for ta go, Coalumbia 
for Calumbia, etc. This is merely one sort among many of sub- 
standard features in the formal speech of the semiliterate.? 

To begin my strictures at home, in American Pronuncia- 
tion (9th ed., 4th printing, p. 17), I use the page heading “Lev- 


—_—____ 
1 Henry Sweet, The Sounds of English (Oxford, 1910), p. 78. 
2 See further American Speech, VI, No. 5 (June, 1931), 368-72. 
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els of Speech.” This should be “Functional Varieties of Stand- 
ard Speech,” for the reference is solely to the different uses of 
speech on the one cultivated level. Similarly, in the Kenyon- 
Knott Pronouncing Dictionary of American English (p. xvi, 
§2), I carelessly speak of “levels of the colloquial” where I 
mean “styles of the colloquial,” as three lines above. For though 
there are different cultural levels of colloquial English, the ref- 
erence here is only to standard colloquial. 

S. A. Leonard and H. Y. Moffett, in their study, “Cur- 
rent Definition of Levels in English Usage,”? say (p. 348): “The 
levels of English usage have been most clearly described in Dr. 
Murray's Preface [“General Explanations,” p. xvii] to the New 
English Dictionary. I have varied his diagram a little in order 
to illustrate better the overlapping between the categories.” It 
appears to me that Leonard and Moffett have so varied the dia- 
gram as to obscure Murray's intention. For he is not here pri- 
marily exhibiting levels of speech but is showing the ‘Anglicity,’ 
or limits of the English vocabulary for the purposes of his dic- 
tionary.4 The only topical divisions of his diagram that imply a 
cultural level are “slang” and “dialectal,” and the only state- 
ment in his explanation of the diagram that could imply it is, 
“Slang words ascend through colloquial use.” This may imply 
that slang is on a lower cultural level than “colloquial, literary, 
technical, scientific, foreign.” We may also safely infer that 
Murray would place “Dialectal” on a lower level than collo- 
quial and literary if he were here concerned with cultural levels. 
Murray’s diagram rests consistently on the same basis of classi- 
fication throughout (‘Anglicity’), and he emphasizes that “there 
is absolutely no defining line in any direction [from the central 
nucleus of colloquial and literary].” Moreover, Murray's exposi- 
tion here concerns only vocabulary, with no consideration of 
the other features that enter so largely into “levels” of lan- 
guage—grammatical form and structure, pronunciation, spell- 
ing, and meaning—of styles, in short, only so far as they are 
affected by vocabulary. These he treats of elsewhere but with- 
out reference to levels. 

8 English Journal, XVI, No. 5 (May, 1927), 345-59. e anaes 


4The word Anglicity is a coinage of the Oxford Dictic 
as ‘English quality, as of speech or style; English idiom. 
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It is not quite clear just how far Leonard and Moffett 
intend their grouping “literary English,” “standard, cultivated, 
colloquial English,” and “naif, popular, or uncultivated Eng- 
lish” to be identical with what they call Murray's “levels,” his 
description of which they commend. But it is clear that they call 
their own grouping “three levels of usage” (p. 357) and classify 
them together as a single descending scale (cf. “the low end of 
the scale,” p. 358). The inevitable impression that the average 
reader receives from such an arrangement of the scale is: High- 
est level, literary English; next lower level, colloquial English; 
lowest level, illiterate English; whereas, in fact, the first two 
“levels” are functional varieties of the one cultural level stand- 
ard English, while the third (“illiterate or uncultivated,” p. 
358) is a cultural level. 

Krapp has a chapter on “The Levels of English Speech,”* 
in which he reveals some awareness of the confusion of cul- 
tural levels with functional varieties. He says: 


Among those who pay any heed at all to convention in 
social relationships, a difference of degree is implicit in all use of 
English. This difference of degree is usually thought of in 
terms of higher and lower, of upper levels of speech appropriate 
to certain occasions of more formal character, of lower levels 
existing, if not necessarily appropriate, among less elevated 
circumstances, These popular distinctions of level may be 
accepted without weighting them too heavily with significance 
in respect of good, better, and best in speech. A disputatious 
person might very well raise the question whether literary 
English, ordinarily regarded as being on a high level, is really 
any better than the spoken word, is really as good as the spoken 
word, warm with the breath of the living moment. 


At the risk of having to own the hard impeachment of 
being disputatious, I must express the fear that the logical fal- 
lacy in treating of levels, which Krapp rather lightly waves 
aside, is having a serious effect on general ideas of speech lev- 
els, and especially of the significance of colloquial English in 


ae Philip Krapp, The Knowledge of English (New York, 1927), PP’ 
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good usage. Krapp’s grouping, frankly on a scale of “levels” 
throughout, constitutes a descending scale from the highest, 
“Literary English,” through “Formal Colloquial,” “General 
Colloquial,” “Popular English,” to the lowest, “Vulgar Eng- 
lish.” Here the fallacy is obvious: Literary English, Formal Col- 
loquial, and General Colloquial are not cultural levels but only 
functional varieties of English all on the one cultural level of 
standard English. The last two, Popular English and Vulgar 
English, belong in a different order of classification, cultural 
levels, without regard to function. 

So in his succeeding discussion level sometimes means the 
one, sometimes the other; now a functional variety of standard 
English, and now a cultural level of substandard or of standard 
English. It is functional on page 58 (“a choice between two lev- 
els”) and on page 60 (“level of general colloquial”), cultural on 
page 62 (“popular level” and “cultivated level”) and on pages 
63-64 (“popular level,” “level of popular speech”), functional 
on page 64 (“general colloquial level”), cultural again on the 
same page (“popular level,” “still lower level”), cultural on 
page 67 (“vulgar . . . level of speech,” “applying the term 
‘vulgar’ to it at certain levels”), cultural on page 68 (“its own 
[popular] level”), cultural and functional in the same phrase 
on page 68 (“speakers from the popular and the general collo- 
quial level meet and mix”), and so on most confusingly to page 
75. 

The same kind of mixture of cultural levels and func- 
tional varieties is thrown into one apparently continuous scale 
by Kennedy: “There is the formal and dignified language of 
the scholarly or scientific address or paper. . » » The precision 
and stateliness of this uppermost level . . . is a necessary ac- 
companiment of thinking on a high plane.”® Next in order he 
mentions colloquial speech, which he refers to as “the second 
level, . . . generally acceptable to people of education and re- 
finement.” Clearly this is not a cultural level but a functional 
variety of standard English, like the “uppermost level.” The 
third level is, however, a cultural one: “the latest slang,” work- 


6 Arthur G. Kennedy, Current English (Boston, 1935), pp. 15-17: “Speech 
Levels.” : 
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men’s “technical slang and colloquialisms which other persons 
cannot comprehend,” “grammatical solecisms.” “The speech of 
this third level can fairly be ranked as lower in the social scale.” 
His fourth level is also cultural: “At the bottom of the scale is 
the lingo, or cant, of criminals, hobos, and others of the lowest 
social level.” 

Finally, Kennedy fixes the false mental image of a con- 
tinuous and logically consistent descent from “the cold and 
lonely heights of formal and highly specialized scientific and 
scholarly language” to “the stupid and slovenly level of gram- 
matical abuses and insane slang.” In reality there is no cultural 
descent until we reach his third “level,” since “formal and dig- 
nified language” and “colloquial speech” are only functional 
varieties of English on the one cultural level of standard Eng- 
lish. 

In Perrin’s excellent and useful Index, under the head- 
ing “Levels of Usage,” he names “three principal levels”: “For- 
mal English (likened to formal dress), “Informal English” (de- 
scribed as “the typical language of an educated person going 
about his everyday affairs”), and “Vulgate English.” From his 
descriptions it appears clearly that Formal and Informal Eng- 
lish are functional varieties of standard English, while Vulgate 
is a substandard cultural level. A similar classification appears 
in his table on page 365. 

On page 19 Perrin uses level apparently in the sense of 
functional variety, not of cultural level: “Fundamentally, good 
English is speaking or writing in the level of English that is 
appropriate to the particular situation that faces the speaker or 
writer. It means making a right choice among the levels of 
usage.” His advice, however, involves two choices: (1) choice of 
a standard cultural level and (2) choice of the appropriate func- 
tional variety of that level. 

A clear instance of the inconsistent use of the term level 
is found in Robert C. Pooley’s Teaching English Usage (New 
York, 1946), chapter iii, “Levels in English Usage.” He names 
five levels: (1) the illiterate level; (2) the homely level; (3) 
standard English, informal level; (4) standard English, formal 


TPorter G. Perrin, An Index to English (Chicago, 1939), pp. 364-65. 
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level; and (5) the literary level. In (1) and (2) level has an alto- 
gether different meaning from that in (3), (4), and (5). In the 
first two level plainly means ‘cultural level’; in the last three it 
just as plainly means ‘functional variety of standard English,’ 
all three varieties being therefore on the one cultural level of 
standard English. So level in the two groups belongs to different 
orders of classification. All misunderstanding and wrong im- 
plication would be removed from this otherwise excellent treat- 
ment of levels if the last three groups were labeled “Standard 
English Level, Informal Variety”; “Standard English Level, 
Formal Variety”; and “Standard English Level, Literary Vari- 
ety.” Pooley’s groups contain three cultural levels (illiterate, 
homely, standard) and three functional varieties of the standard 
cultural level (informal, formal, literary). 

The misapplication to colloquial English of the term 
level, metaphorically appropriate only to cultural gradations, is 
especially misleading. We often read of English that is “on the 
colloquial level.” For example, Krapp writes: “Who do you 
mean? . . . has passed into current spoken use and may be ac- 
cepted on the colloquial level.”8 This implies that colloquial 
English is on a different cultural level from formal English (lit- 
erary, scientific, etc.), and a too frequent assumption, owing to 
this and other misuses of the term colloquial, is that its cultural 
Jevel is below that of formal English. This supposition, tacit or 
explicit, that colloquial style is inferior to formal or literary 
style, leads inescapably to the absurd conclusion that, whenever 
scientists or literary artists turn from their formal writing to 
familiar conversation with their friends, they thereby degrade 
themselves to a Jower social status. 

This misuse of level encourages the fallacy frequently 
met with of contrasting colloquial with standard English, log- 
ically as fallacious as contrasting white men with tall men. For 
instance, Mencken writes: “ ‘I have no doubt but that’... 
seems to be very firmly lodged in colloquial American, and even 
to have respectable standing in the standard speech.”® This 
contrast, not always specifically stated, is often implied. For ex- 


——— 
8A Comprehensive Guide to Good English (New York, 1927), p. 641. 
9H. L. Mencken, The American Language (4th ed.; New York, 1936), p. 203. 
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ample, Kennedy writes: “Colloquial English is, properly de- 
fined, the language of conversation, and especially of familiar 
conversation. As such it may approximate the standard speech 
of the better class of English speakers, or it may drop to the 
level of the illiterate and careless speaker.” May approximate 
should be replaced by may be on the level of. 

Similarly, on page 440: “Some measure words [are] still 
used colloquially without any ending in the plural . . . ; but 
most of these are given the s ending in standard English usage.” 
Here standard is confused with formal. 

Kennedy (pp. 553-4, 616) several times contrasts collo- 
quial English with “standard literary English.” This implies — 
that colloquial English is not standard, while literary English is. 
If he means to contrast standard colloquial with standard lit- 
erary, well and good; but I fear that most readers would under- 
stand the contrast to be of colloquial with standard." s 

The term colloquial cannot properly designate a sub- ` 
standard cultural level of English. It designates a functional 
variety—that used chiefly in conversation—and in itself says noth- 
ing as to its cultural level, though this discussion, and the dic- 
tionary definitions, are chiefly concerned with cultivated col- 
loquial, a functional variety of standard English. When writers 
of such standing as those I have mentioned slip into expressions 
that imply lower cultural status of colloquial English, it is not 
surprising that colloquialisms should not be represented as 
standard American speech. But the context of the statement in- 
dicated that its author was using colloquialism in the sense of 
‘localism.’ I could hardly believe how frequent this gross error 
is, until I heard it from a well-known American broadcaster.! 


10 Kennedy, op. cit., p. 26. 

1 Greenough and Kittredge in Words and Their Ways in English Speech 
(New York, 1909), Chap. VII, only apparently treat literary English as the 
sole standard form: “What is the origin of standard or literary English?” 
(p. 80). They use standard in a special sense for their particular purpose, 
calling it “the common property of all but the absolutely illiterate,” “the 
language which all educated users of English speak and write” (therefore 
including colloquial). For the usual current meaning, see the definitions of 
isthe quoted in American Pronunciation (6th and subsequent eds.), pp. 
12 Leonard and Moffett also mention the frequency of this blunder (op. cit. 
p. 351, n. 5). 
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The best dictionaries, at least in their definitions, give 
no warrant for the various misuses of colloquial, colloquially, 
colloquialism, colloquiality. I urge the reader to study carefully 
the definitions in the Oxford English Dictionary with its many 
apt examples from standard writers, and in Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, Second Edition, with its quotations from 
George Lyman Kittredge. Kittredge’s views on the standing of 
colloquial English are well known. It is said that somebody 
once asked him about the meaning of the label “Colloq.” in 
dictionaries. He is reported to have replied, “I myself speak 
‘colloke’ and often write it.” I cannot verify the story, but it 
sounds authentic. 

It seems to me inevitable that the frequent grouping of so- 
called “levels” such as “Literary, Colloquial, Illiterate,” and the 
like, will lead the reader to suppose that just as Illiterate is 
culturally below Colloquial, so Colloquial is culturally below 
Literary. While I can scarcely hope that my humble remon- 
strance will reform all future writing on “levels of English,” I 
believe that writers who confuse the meaning of the term 
level must accept some part of the responsibility for the popular 
misunderstanding of the true status of colloquial English; for I 
cannot avoid the belief that the popular idea of colloquial Eng- 
lish as something to be looked down upon with disfavor is due 
in part to the failure of writers on the subject to distinguish 
between cultural levels of English and functional varieties of 


standard English. 
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Doctrines of 
English Usage 


CHARLES V. HARTUNG 


The teacher of English today may often be tempted to 
envy the teacher of a generation ago, who could turn to 
Woolley’s handbook or its counterpart and find immediately an 
unqualified rule to answer questions about debatable usage. 
But the publication of the Leonard survey, Current English 
Usage (1932), ended the age of certainty for the teacher and 
ushered in the age of anxiety. There had of course been pre- 
monitory signs before the Leonard survey, notably in Krapp’s 
Modern English (1909) and in Hall’s English Usage (1917), but 
there had not been a systematic and thoroughly documented 
survey of current opinion. The Leonard survey definitely dem- 
onstrated the respectable standing of such locutions as it is me, 
will you be at the Brown’s this evening, and who are you look- 
ing for. As a result the revised editions of prescriptive hand- 
books began to qualify their absolutism, and the English teach- 
er's life became more complicated. Today the conscientious 
teacher must keep up with the latest developments in linguistic 
theory, weigh the results of various polls of English usage, and 
be constantly attentive to the language customs of his local 
community and of the wider community reflected in newspaper, 
radio, and television. There is even one school of opinion which 
holds that the teacher may well learn several versions of his lan- 
guage and use them appropriately to increase his popularity 

English Journal, vol. XLV (December 1956), pp. 517-524. 
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and effectiveness. Donald Lloyd gives clear and vivid expression 
to this view: 


We say “he don’t” and “ain’t,” not because we are stupid and 
stubborn, but because the people we live with and work with 
and play with—our closest friends—say them. We need, not to 
exclude these forms from our speech, but to learn to use them 
in alternation with “doesn’t” and “isn't” or “aren't” with easy 
command in exactly the right circumstances. Then they help us 
make friends wherever we go. Then they enrich our speech; 
they do not impoverish it.t 


This passage is extracted from an eloquent plea to ban- 
ish prescriptivism from the classroom and is representative of 
the thinking of probably the most active school of linguists in 
this country today. Moreover, the relativism expressed here has 
been characterized as the “modern view of grammar and lin- 
guistics” and has been presented as the majority opinion of the 
Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English.? For those teachers who may not be 
familiar with the statement of the view in The English Lan- 
guage Arts here is a list of the basic concepts which are there 
attributed to modern linguists and advocated by the committee 
on language: (1) Language changes constantly; (2) Change is 
normal and represents not corruption but improvement; (3) 
Spoken language is the language; (4) Correctness rests upon 
usage; (5) All usage is relative. In the same place the point of 
view of the contemporary linguist is summarized as follows: 


1) Correctness in modern English usage is not determined 
by appeals to logic, etymology, or the traditions of earlier days. 
It cannot be determined by rules of “right” and “wrong.” It 
must be established by the needs of communication in every 
situation in which language is used. 

2) Since correctness is a relative matter derived from the 
needs of communication, the teaching of correct English re- 


eS 
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quires the development in pupils of a sensitivity to the require- 
ments of language in all kinds of situations and the gradual 
development of skill to use English appropriately in each 
situation. 

3) The teaching of correctness in school and college 
courses must shift in emphasis from the laying down of negative 
rules to the development of positive insights. Instead of teaching 
tules for the avoidance of error, pupils must be taught to 
observe and understand the way in which their language oper- 
ates today for the various needs of communication.’ 


This is evidently the doctrine of the new orthodoxy. It 
comes with good credentials and presents a program that is in 
many ways attractive. And it has retained enough of the dog- 
matism of the old orthodoxy (note the words “must” and “re- 
quires”) to appeal to those in need of authority. The dog- 
matism of the quoted passage may be partially explained by its 
polemical purpose, but a more qualified statement would 
doubtless be more accurate. Even among the linguistic experts 
cited as the authority for the new doctrine there is not the 
unanimity that is claimed; for one may find students of lan- 
guage advocating at least four currently respectable points of 
view from which English usage may be judged. It may serve to 
clarify the issues if we survey the main points of these four doc- 
trines and make an appraisal of their claims. 

Generally speaking, the four main doctrines current 
among those concerned with judging the propriety of language 
usage are: (1) the doctrine of rules; (2) the doctrine of general 
usage; (3) the doctrine of appropriate usage; (4) the doctrine of 
the linguistic norm. Rarely do those interested in language ad- 
here consistently to any one of these doctrines. Instead there is 
the usual divergence between theory and practice; some lin- 
guists profess one doctrine and practice another. Also there is 
the usual eclectic compromise. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
make roughly approximate groupings of schools of opinion ac- 
cording to the degrees of emphasis given to these various doc- 
trines. 


8 Ibid., pp. 278-279. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF RULES 


From the point of view of the modern school of linguis- 
tics the doctrine of rules is, or at least should be, moribund. But 
even a cursory glance at handbooks and grammars of recent 
date reveals what a tenacious hold it has on life. And even 
when the doctrine is disclaimed in theory, we find grammarians 
following it in spirit and practice. For example, in the preface 
to R. W. Pence’s A Grammar of Present-Day English, we find 
the following statement: “Grammar is not a set of rules thought 
up by and imposed by some invisible godlike creature.”* Yet 
the text itself consists of a set of prescriptions in the spirit of the 
eighteenth century grammarians and having the effect if not the 
form of the old rules. Here is an example: 


. inasmuch as an interrogative pronoun normally introduces 
a clause and so may not have the position that a noun of like 
function would have, the function of an interrogative pronoun 
may be easily mistaken. Care needs to be exercised to meet 
the demands of subjective complements of finite verbs and of 
infinitives. But especial care needs to be taken that the proper 
objective form is used when an interrogative pronoun coming 
first functions as the object of a preposition that is delayed. 


1) Subjective complement 
Whom do you mean? [Whom is the object of do mean.] 

2) Object of a preposition 
Whom were you with last night? [Whom is the object of the 
preposition with. Not: Who were you with last night?]5 


In a note some concession is made to the demands of spoken 
discourse: “Who are you looking for?” [Accepted by some in 
spoken discourse.] But in the same note we find this comment: 
“This use of the nominative in informal spoken discourse is re- 
garded by a few as acceptable, although the fastidious person 
will probably look upon it as sloppy speech.” It is noteworthy 
that the text in which this judgment is to be found reached its 


4 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947, p. v. 
5 Ibid., pp. 204-205. 
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seventh printing in 1953. Yet the sentence Who are you looking 
for is listed as Accepted in the Leonard survey printed in 1932. 

It would be possible, of course, to multiply examples of 
the continuing hold that the doctrine of rules still has on a 
large proportion of present day students of language, but it is 
more to the point to examine the reasons for this hold. Prob- 
ably the most important reason is that the doctrine has behind 
it the weight of over a century and a half of almost undisputed 
dominance. This is the result of two main sources of authority: 
the assumed correspondence of the rules of grammar with basic 
principles of reason and the supposed correspondence of the 
tules with the usage of the best writers. Some grammarians have 
assumed that reason has the prior claim and determines usage; 
others have placed usage first and have claimed that rules are 
inductively derived from the best usage. The eighteenth cen- 
tury grammarian William Ward gives typical expression to the 
view of the first group: 


Use and Custom are considered as the only Rules by which to 
judge of what is right or wrong in Process. But is the Custom 
which is observed in the Application of any Language the Effect 
of Chance? Is not such a Custom a consistent Plan of com- 
municating the Conceptions and rational discursive Operations 
of one Man to another? And who will maintain, that this is, 
or can be, the Effect of unmeaning Accident? If then it be not 
so, it must be the Effect of the Reason of Man, adjusting 
certain means to a certain End: And it is the Business of 
Speculative or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of 
the Means, and to show how they are applied to accomplish 
the End proposed. If this can be done with sufficient Evidence, 
the most simple of the Elements of Logic will become familiar 


to those who engage in a Course of Grammar, and Reason will 
go Hand in Hand with Practice.¢ 


Ward's linking of grammar and logic was a common 
eighteenth century practice and carried over into the nine- 
teenth century, receiving the approval of even such a great 
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philosopher as John Stuart Mill. Mill says that “the principles 
and rules of grammar are the means by which forms of language 
are made to correspond with the universal forms of thought.” 
The weakness of this thesis was, of course, evident to the lan- 
guage experts of Mill's own time. Henry Sweet and A. H. Sayce 
brought to bear their great knowledge of comparative philology 
to show how little actual correspondence there is between 
logic and grammar, and modern linguists and semanticists have 
agreed with them. Probably the most judicious summation of 
the problem is that of Otto Jespersen: 


Most linguists are against any attempt to apply a logical stand- 
ard to language. Language, they say, is psychology, not logic; 
or “language is neither logical nor illogical, but a-logical.” That 
is to say, language has nothing to do with logic. To many 
philologists the very word, logic, is like a red rag to a bull. 
.. . It would be surprising however if language which serves 
to express thoughts should be quite independent of the laws of 
correct thinking.® 


As Jespersen demonstrates, however, what often has pre- 
tended to be logic is no more than Latin grammar disguised, 
and arguments declaring the correspondence of grammar with 
logic have often been little more than the forcing of English 
into Latin syntactical patterns. For example, the rule that the 
predicative must stand in the same case as the subject is not, as 
has been claimed, an incontrovertible law of thought but 
merely a rule of Latin grammar. Many languages of different 
types violate this so-called incontrovertible law. 

The authority that the rules have derived from deduc- 
tive logic has never been equal to the support given them by 
the belief that rules are inductively derived from examination 
of the best usage. George Campbell’s dictum that reputable, na- 
tional, and present usage determines correctness has been cited 
with approval from the days of Lindley Murray, probably the 
most popular of eighteenth century grammarians, to the present 


7See I. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teaching (London: Routledge & Ke- 


gan Paul, 1938), p. 280. 
8 Mankind, Nation and the Individual (London: Geo. Allen, 1946), p. 114. 
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day. Many writers on language have, in fact, cited Campbell's 
doctrine as liberalizing in effect, but it is difficult to see how 
such a belief can be accepted. Campbell so restricted the field of 
acceptable usage that the doctrine of rules lost little of the force 
it had held in the writings of such prescriptive grammarians as 
Bishop Lowth and William Ward. Lowth had, of course, de- 
clared the independence of grammar from the usage of even the 
best writers, whereas Campbell paid lip service to the doctrine 
of usage. But in practice Campbell, as S. A. Leonard has shown, 
repudiated the very theory he had set up as a guide. We can see 
what the doctrine of usage actually became when we examine 
the following statement from a latter day follower of Campbell: 


By good usage is meant the usage generally observed in the 
writings of the best English authors and in the speech of well- 
educated people. Dictionaries, grammars, and books on rhetoric 
and composition record this usage, on the basis of wide observa- 
tion and study,? 


This definition follows a pattern dating from the eighteenth 
century and repeated in scores of nineteenth century handbooks 
and grammars. The doctrine of usage in the hands of the gram- 
marians has been practically identical with the doctrine of 
rules. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GENERAL USAGE 


Joseph Priestly, the eighteenth century scientist and 
grammarian, was probably the first writer in English to show a 
consistent regard for the doctrine of general usage. But his 
views were neglected, and it was not until the rise of scientific 
linguistics in the late nineteenth century that the doctrine be- 
gan to make headway against the doctrine of rules. Among the 
pioneers were W, D. Whitney, Fitzedward Hall, and Alexander 
Bain. The first full-fledged popular exposition and exemplifica- 
tion of the doctrine, J. Lesslie Hall’s English Usage (1917), was 
not published until well into the twentieth century. In contrast 
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with most of his predecessors, who only paid lip service to the 
doctrine of usage, Hall is consistent and documents his opinion 
with particular examples. In his article, “Who for Whom,” for 
instance, Hall cites the opinions of contemporary liberal gram- 
marians in favor of who as the objective form in questions, and 
he gives a number of examples from usage, citing Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Defoe, Kingsley, and Froude, as well as less well- 
known writers. 

Comprehensive as it is, Hall’s work is limited primarily 
to an examination of written documents, and it was not until 
Leonard’s Current English Usage that there was a systematic 
survey of spoken usage to support Hall’s findings. Strictly speak- 
ing, the Leonard report is not a survey of the facts of English 
usage but of opinion about the relative standing of various de- 
batable items. The guiding principle of the survey is indicated 
succinctly in the statement that “allowable usage is based on 
the actual practice of cultivated people rather than on rules of 
syntax or logic.”° In keeping with this principle, Leonard sub- 
mitted a number of items of debatable usage to a jury consisting 
of linguistic specialists, editors, authors, businessmen, and 
teachers of English and speech. These judges were to decide 
the standing of the items according to what they thought the 
actual usage to be. Four levels of acceptability were indicated: 
“literary English,” “standard, cultivated, colloquial English,” 
“trade or technical English,” and “naif, popular, or unculti- 
vated English.” The findings of the report provided evidence 
to demonstrate the discrepancy between actual usage and the 
rules of the common school grammar. Among the items in- 
dicated as established, or acceptable on the cultivated colloquial 
level by more than seventy-five percent of the judges, were it is 
me, who are you looking for, I feel badly, and many other locu- 
tions that had long been proscribed by the handbooks and 
grammars. 

The Leonard report was not a survey of “general” usage 
but of “cultivated” usage. It is not until the research studies of 
C. C. Fries that we find a truly inclusive and adequately docu- 


10 Sterling Andrus Leonard, Current English Usage (Chicago: The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1932), p. 95. 
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mented study of general usage. Eschewing the guidance of the 
grammars and even of polls of “educated” usage, Fries stated 
that “it is probably much more sound to decide that the spon- 
taneous usage of that large group who are carrying on the 
affairs of English speaking people is the usage to be observed 
and to set the standard.”1 To provide evidence of actual 
usage, Fries has used letters and transcripts of telephone conver- 
sations. Like other modern advocates of the doctrine of usage, 
Fries has not held to the theory that the standard of general 
usage should apply in all language situations. In concession to 
the demands of effective communication and to the practical 
problems of the teacher in the classroom he has given assent to 
the doctrine of appropriateness. The problem of the teacher, 
according to Fries, is to develop in the student the habits that 
will enable him to use freely the language appropriate to his 
ideas, the occasion of their expression, and the needs of his 
hearers. To bring about this end, the teacher needs to become 
sensitive to the different levels and functional varieties of usage 
and to develop a program of study designed to meet the par- 
ticular needs of each class. Although the teacher must take into 
account the prevailing demand that he equip his pupils with 
the language habits that have attained the most social accepta- 
bility, he needs to develop also an intelligently liberal attitude 
toward the particular language habits of any group of students. 


THE DOCTRINE OF APPROPRIATENESS 


In its essentials the doctrine of appropriateness has not 
changed since the full exposition by George Philip Krapp in his 
Modern English, 1909. Krapp introduces his exposition by 
making a distinction between “good” English and “conven- 
tional” or “standard” English. Good English, according to 
Krapp, is any language which “hits the mark.” Since the pur- 
pose of language is the satisfactory communication of thought 
and feeling, any language which satisfactorily performs this 
function is good English. Standard English is that usage which 
is recognized and accepted as customary in any particular com- 
munity. Such locutions as he don’t or these kind of people or I 


11 The Teaching of English, p. 35. 
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will may be standard in one community and not standard in 
another. Custom is the only relevant determinant of the stand- 
ard. Krapp’s relativism is evident in the following statement: 


What is defended as customary use by a community, or even by 
a single speaker, to carry the matter to its final analysis, is 
standard, or conventional, or “right,” or “correct,” in that 
community or for that speaker.12 


In analyzing the concept of “good” English, Krapp arrives at 
the doctrine of appropriateness. He describes three tendencies 
in English speech—“popular English,” “colloquial English,” 
and “formal or literary English”—and declares that each of these 
has its appropriate uses. They are three kinds of arrows by 
which the speaker attempts to hit the mark of good English. 
Whether the speaker hits the mark or not depends upon his 
skill and upon his acumen in sizing up the particular speech 
situation: 


. . . the degree of colloquialism which one permits in one’s 
self or in others depends on the subject of conversation, on the 
intimacy of the acquaintanceship of the persons speaking, and 
in general on all the attendant circumstances . . « language 
which may be adequately expressive, and therefore good, under 
one set of circumstances, under a different set of circumstances 
becomes inadequately expressive, because it says more or less 
than the speaker intended, and so becomes bad English. One 
learns thus the lesson of complete relativity of the value of 
language, that there is no such thing as an absolute English, but 
that language is valuable only as it effects the purpose one 
wishes to attain, that what is good at one time may be bad at 
another, and what is bad at one time may be good at 


another.18 


This doctrine has been somewhat qualified by some of its 
recent exponents, particularly by Pooley and Perrin, but it has 
not been changed in its essentials. And it is still subject to the 
same sort of objection that J. Lesslie Hall made to Krapp’s 


12 New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1909, p. 332. 
18 Ibid., pp. 327, 329-30. 
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statement of it. Hall pointed out that Krapp’s conception of 
“good” English was unprecedented and varied from the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the term. He also deprecated 
Krapp’s advocacy of “a sort of isolated, neighborhood English” 
and declared that the consistent carrying out of Krapp’s ideas 
would mean the decline of a general and reputable usage for 
which students of language had been struggling. Consistent ap- 
plication of the doctrine of appropriateness would mean that 
every newcomer to a community would need to learn a new set 
of speech habits and that every traveler would need to be sensi- 
tive to innumerable local dialects and to cater to the personal 
language habits of his listeners. This would finally result in the 
decline of a general standard of cultivated speech understood 
everywhere and acceptable everywhere. In answer to Hall’s ob- 
jections Krapp might very well have repeated what he had said 
in Modern English: that the completely consistent adherence to 
the idea of general usage would mean finally a fixed language 
inadmissive of improvement and that the interplay of standard 
English and good English makes for a language constantly im- 
proving in expressiveness and effectiveness of communication. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LINGUISTIC NORM 


Under the heading of the linguistic norm may be grouped 
those concepts which emphasize that language is above all re- 
sponsible to an expressive ideal. Some advocates of the norma- 
tive approach hold that language should not be subservient to 
usage and should be judged by consciously derived criteria. I. A. 
Richards, for instance, has characterized the doctrine of usage 
as “the most pernicious influence in current English teaching.” 14 
In attacking the doctrine of usage, Richards does not recom- 
mend a return to the doctrine of rules and of what he calls the 
illegitimate application of logic and philosophy to language. 
Instead he recommends a self-critical reflection about the con- 
duct of thought in language. Richards’ evaluation of modern 
linguistic theories and his own program are explicitly stated in 
his latest book: i 


14 Op. cit., p. 174. 
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There are vast areas of so-called “purely descriptive” linguistics 
which are a grim danger at present to the conduct of language, 
to education, to standards of intelligence, to the reserves in 
theory and in sensibility of the mental tester. . . . The appeal 
to mere usage: “If it’s widely in use, it’s O.K.,” is a case in point. 
Every useful feature of language was not in use once upon a 
time. Every degradation of language too starts somewhere. 
Behind usage is the question of efficiency. Inefficient language 
features are not O.K., however widespread their use. Of course, 
to the linguistic botanist it is important to preserve all varieties 
until they have been collected and described. But that is not the 
point of view of the over-all study of language, its services and 
its powers. That over-all view is, I am insisting, inescapably 
NORMATIVE. It is concerned (as every speaker and every 
listener is always concerned) with the maintenance and im- 
provement of the use of language.15 


As instances of degradation in language Richards cites the cur- 
rent practice of using uninterested and disinterested and imply 
and infer as synonyms. In each instance the confusion has 
brought about a loss in precision without a corresponding gain. 

Not all adherents to the concept of a linguistic norm have 
held as strongly as Richards to the principle of consciously crit- 
ical evaluation of language. Instead such linguistic scholars as 
Otto Jespersen and Edward Sapir have held that linguistic effi- 
ciency is often the result of the spontaneous and intuitive ex- 
pression of the folk. Probably the best known statement of the 
belief that language tends constantly toward a norm of maxi- 
mum expressiveness with least effort is Otto Jespersen’s theory 
of energetics, most recently restated in his Efficiency in Lin- 
guistic Change, 1941.16 According to Jespersen’s theory, lin- 
guistic changes involve a constant interplay of opposing de- 
mands, one by the individual seeking ease of expression and the 
other of a social character calling for distinctness of communi- 
cation. The first tendency is subversive of traditional forms of 
expression; the second is conservative and tends to keep alive 
the traditional norm. The interaction between these two de- 


15 Speculative Instruments (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), 
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mands brings about language changes designed to conserve the 
energy of the speaker and at the same time to retain the power 
of exact communication. 

Edward Sapir’s Language contains a discussion of the ex- 
pression Who did you see that may serve to illustrate Jesper- 
sen’s theory.17 Sapir declares that the syntax of “whom” in 
whom did you see is logically and historically sound but psycho- 
logically shaky. The construction is kept alive by social snob- 
bery but will eventually succumb to the pressure put on it by 
the uncontrolled speech of the folk. Meanwhile, users of whom 
are torn between an unconscious desire to say who and a fear of 
social penalty. The correctness of whom is fundamentally false 
and within a couple of hundred years the “whom” will prob- 
ably be as delightfully archaic as the Elizabethan “his” or “its.” 
In his analysis, Sapir cites four reasons for the linguistic shaki- 
ness of whom. First, who is becoming invariable because of its 
linguistic similarity to such invariable forms as the interroga- 
tive and relative pronouns, which, what, and that and the in- 
terrogative adverbs where, when, and how. Second, interroga- 
tive pronouns normally play an emphatic part in the sentence, 
and emphatic elements are typically invariable. The third pow- 
erful reason for the interrogative use of who rather than whom 
is its position in the sentence. Normal word order in English 
places the subject at the beginning of the sentence, before the 
verb. And the word in the subject position normally takes the 
subjective form. A fourth difficulty in whom did you see is that 
the m sound slows down the movement of the sentence and calls 
for a deliberate mental and physical effort at odds with the 
Spontaneous speech situations in which the expression is nor- 
mally used. For these reasons then whom is on psychologically 
shaky grounds and will eventually be replaced by the more 
natural and expressive who. As another instance of the preva- 
lence of psychology over logic in language usage we may cite the 
rule about the placement of adverbial modifiers. The latest ver- 
sion of Woolley’s handbook still carries the following precept 
and example: “Place such adverbs as only, merely, just, almost, 
ever, hardly, scarcely, quite, nearly next to the words they 


17 New York: Harcourt Brace, 1921, pp. 156-62. 
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modify. CoLLOQUIAL: I only want three. BETTER: I want only 
three; [or] I want three only.”!8 It may be that the construc- 
tions labeled BETTER are more logically sound, but rhetorically 
and psychologically they may not be as effective as the CoLLo- 
QuIAL version. The intention of the speaker may be to empha- 
size the reasonableness of his request, not the request itself or 
the exact amount being requested. If such is his intention, the 
sooner he introduces the idea of reasonableness into his expres- 
sion the truer he is to his actual meaning and the more likely he 
is to get a favorable response. The placement of a modifier de- 
pends therefore not on an invariable rule of logic or grammar 
but on the speaker's full meaning. It is this insistence on preci- 
sion and fullness of meaning which gives force to the doctrine 
of the linguistic norm. In its expressive aims it is similar to the 
doctrine of appropriateness, but whereas the doctrine of appro- 
priateness emphasizes the social situation, particularly the effect 
on an audience, the doctrine of the linguistic norm holds in 
balance the intention of the speaker, the nature of the language 
itself, and the probable effect on the audience. 

Because of its over-all point of view the doctrine of the 
linguistic norm is probably the best vantage ground for the 
teacher. It provides criteria by which to evaluate both the con- 
servative and the liberalizing forces in language. It does not, to 
be sure, provide the sense of psychological security and social 
approval so long associated with the doctrine of rules. But sub- 
mission to dogmatic authority merely out of a desire to gain 
security hardly seems a constructive attitude. Nor does it seem 
desirable to compromise personal conviction in the way so often 
demanded by consistent adherence to either the doctrine of 
general usage or the doctrine of appropriateness. The most 
suitable philosophy of language for the teacher would seem to 
be one calling for a disinterested and yet constantly critical 
evaluation of language as a means to maximum expression. 
And this is the point of view of the doctrine of the linguistic 
norm. 


18 College Handbook of Composition (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1951), p. 89. 
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Semantic Concepts for 
Secondary School English 


CLEVELAND A. THOMAS 


Doubtless you will recall that amazing correspondence be- 
tween Screwtape, a superior devil, and his nephew, Wormwood, 
written some years back by C. S. Lewis, who so disarmingly re- 
fuses to explain how the correspondence came into his hands. 
On the very first page, in warning his nephew that argument is 
no way to keep his victim out of the hands of God, Screwtape 
continues: 


That might have been so if he had lived a few centuries earlier, 
At that time the human still knew pretty well when a thing 
was proved and when it was not. And if it was proved they 
really believed it. They still connected thinking with doing, and 
were prepared to alter their way of life as a result of a chain of 
reasoning. But what with the weekly press and other such 
weapons, we have largely altered that. Man has been ac- 
customed ever since he was a boy to have a dozen incompatible 
philosophies dancing about together inside his head . . . a jar- 
gon, not argument, is your ally in keeping him from the 
church. Don’t waste time trying to make him think that 
materialism is true! Make him think it is strong or stark or 
courageous, That it is the philosophy of the future. 


Let’s jump back about four hundred and fifty years to the 
Elementarie by Richard Mulcaster, first headmaster of the fa- 
mous Merchant Taylor School in London. Mulcaster says: 

English Journal, vol. XLIX (March 1960), pp. 186-191. 
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For both the thing, which is in question, must make show of 
some good, ear it will be received: and the party that per- 
suadeth, must be of good credit if he think to be believed: and 
the mean whereby his persuasion must take place must be 
stronglie appointed with the best kinds of proufs, both for 
autoritie in persons, and probabilitie in things. For who will 
allow but where there is a why, or who will hear him, which 
is, he knoweth not who? or what force can that have to procure 
its self place, which neither wise man praiseth, nor wise reason 
proveth? 


If we may, for the sake of convenience, judge solely by the 
difference between Mulcaster’s stand and Screwtape’s, we can 
only assume that Screwtape has been much with us since 1580 
when the Elementarie was published. In any case, the comments 
of Screwtape are much to the point of my topic, concepts of 
semantics for the teaching of secondary school English. 

As I presume most of you will know, what I shall have to 
say is based primarily on the work of Alfred Korzybski and I. A. 
Richards. If I seem to have leaned more heavily on Richards 
than on Korzybski, it is perhaps because I feel that Richards’ 
work is more directly applicable to the teaching of English than 
is Korzybski’s, although I know that some would debate this 
point. I have also of course used interpretations of these two 
basic sources by Hayakawa, Walpole, Lee, Chisholm, and 
Zahner, to mention only a few. 

Those familiar with the literature of semantics will know 
that it is extensive enough to necessitate some selection of con- 
cepts from the total in order to make teaching of those concepts 
feasible. As I prepared this paper, I realized that I had two 
alternatives: one, to set up a series of concepts according to my 
own best judgment; the other to use a study which I made sev- 
eral years ago, in the course of which I derived a set of fifty-five 
principles of semantics, and had them rated by a selected group, 
according to their importance for English teaching. Forty-one 
specialists in the teaching of English, semantics, and affiliated 
fields rated these principles for their importance to the teaching 
of English. Thus these concepts rest not solely on my own opin- 
ion. 

Now let us turn our attention to the concepts which my 
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jury rated high; that is, 75 percent or more found them impor- 
tant for the teaching of English. These concepts are grouped in 
five areas—language and symbolism, context, metaphor, ab- 
stractions, and the uses of language. 


LANGUAGE AND SYMBOLISM 


To begin then with language and symbolism, five con- 
cepts seem basic. Let me add that I have for the sake of simplic- 
ity taken the liberty of some translation of those concepts that 
were originally submitted to the jury. These concepts are then: 


1) Language may be looked upon as a set of symbols 
which mean what people agree to let them mean and which are 
not the same things as what they represent. 

2) Communication of ideas (and here “ideas” is rather 
loosely used) demands similar thought in the minds of both 
speaker and listener or writer and reader, not necessarily re- 
flected by the use of similar language by both parties. 

3) The speaker’s or writer's mood, attitude toward his lis- 
tener or reader, and aim or intention are important influences 
on meaning. 

4) In so far as possible, language should usually reflect 
reality. 


5) All people should be morally responsible for their use 
of language, 


Note that the jury rated very high these principles which 
deal with the symbolic nature of language. Understanding that 
language can be considered a set of symbols is basic to the se- 
mantic approach to language. There seems to be little evidence 
that this concept is widely used in the teaching of English. But 
the rating suggests that perhaps it should be so used. More fre- 
quently attempted in schools but not so often achieved as is 
desirable is the notion of striving for similar thought in the 
minds of speaker and listener, when the aim of communication 
is to make clear to one what the other has in mind. Of course 
the word “similar” is important, for it is intended to suggest 
that identical thought between communicators seems to be rare. 
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Moreover, we have no way of comparing the thought of sepa- 
rate minds that is sufficiently precise to tell us exactly the degree 
of similarity. Yet when, for instance, students are in the process 
of enacting legislation through student government, or when a 
student is writing a paper to tell someone else how to do some- 
thing, achievement of similar thoughts in the minds of the par- 
ties of the communication becomes of paramount importance. 
The third principle—that mood, attitude toward listener, and 
aim are important influences on meaning—is not intended to 
suggest that one of more of these aspects of meaning is likely to 
appear in a particular kind of discourse to the exclusion of the 
others. Rather, meaning is a fusion of all of these facets. But it 
seems likely to be helpful to recognize the dominance of certain 
of these aspects of meaning in particular kinds of communica- 
tion, 

It should also be said that the reflection of reality by lan- 
guage is not intended to deny the value of creations through 
language which present the unreal, fantastic, or highly imagina- 
tive. For instance, students will often wish to describe life as 
they think it should be or as they wish it to be, an activity they 
should be permitted to engage in. But it does seem wise in a 
world that moves forward rapidly and in which circumstances 
change with alarming speed for students to be aware of whether 
or not their language reflects reality. More important, they 
should learn to recognize situations when the reflection of real- 
ity by language is important—decisions on whether to go to col- 
lege, self-evaluation, decisions of citizenship. Concerning the 
notion of moral responsibility for language, it is obvious that 
complete moral responsibility for language is unlikely to be at- 
tained in the foreseeable future. But that complete achievement 
of this responsibility is difficult does not mean that it should be 


ignored. 


CONTEXT 


Another important contribution of the semanticist to the 
teaching of English, perhaps the one most frequently used, is 
the theory of context. In this area the basic concepts may per- 
haps be reduced to four: 
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1) Since words may be given many meanings, the meaning 
of a particular word or statement must often be discovered by 
examining all or part of its context, that is, the verbal context, 
the experiential context, and the physical or situational con- 
text. 

2) The ability to understand another’s meaning rests to 
some extent on common experience. 

3) If the student cannot get the meaning of a word from 
its context, a dictionary may help, provided that it gives a defi- 
nition within his experience and provided that he chooses a 
definition that fits the context of the word. 

4) The student should learn to follow both in his own and 
other's utterances the shifts in meaning of a word that may oc- 
cur as a result of the various meanings that may be given a 
word. 


It is important to note the various aspects of context. Fre- 
quently the concept of context held by teachers and discussed in 
educational journals is limited to verbal context. From the se- 
mantic point of view this limited notion of context is unsatis- 
factory. It should also be clear that the concept concerning shift 
of meaning is not meant to condone the repetition of the same 
word with different meanings—long abhorrent to teachers of 
English. But the simple fact is that in daily communication. the 
same words are used with somewhat different meanings. There- 
fore, students must be prepared to maintain control of these 
shifts. It even seems possible that the ability to follow shifts of 
meaning could become one way in which students learn to 
avoid the kind of repetition we all find distasteful. 


METAPHOR 


Next we come to metaphor, which has been much taught 
and much abused, to the point that what should be a matter of 
fascination to most students is as repellent as anything in our 
subject, with the possible exception of grammar. Metaphor 
properly taught can be a fascinating matter for both students 
and teacher. The concepts through which it can be taught are: 


1) Metaphor is made up of the “vehicle,” which is the 
subject or action that carries the meaning of the metaphor, and 
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the “tenor,” which is the meaning of the metaphor. The tech- 
nical terms “vehicle” and “tenor” need not be used with stu- 
dents. 

2) The purpose of using metaphor may be to express like- 
ness or unlikeness, or to point out characteristics of the object 
talked about, or to startle or shock by the juxtaposition of vio- 
lently different items. 

8) Metaphor is an integral aspect of language, a chief 
means by which words are given new meanings. 

4) Metaphor should be taught as a basic aspect of lan- 
guage, not as a mere ornament or poetry. ` 


And in this last principle rests the key to student distaste 
for metaphor, even though many teachers of English no longer 
send students on the long metaphor hunts through lengthy 
poems that led only to hatred of both the poem and metaphor. 
Yet metaphor is still too often linked only to poetry. When 
metaphor is seen as part of our students’ everyday language, it 
then becomes in poetry perhaps not quite an old friend, but at 
least something recognizable and no longer foreign. To teach it 
in this way not only teaches the youngster something about lan- 
guage but also aids in a successful approach to poetry. 


ABSTRACTIONS 


Abstracting and the use of abstract words and statements 
are so basic to thinking that it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate their importance. Abstractions are, of course, those words 
which donot refer to any concrete object—truth, beauty, de- 
mocracy—and through the use of which we abstract certain 
facets or-factors or qualities of what we are talking about and 
omit more and more of the special characteristics as we proceed 
higher in abstraction. Abstractions are an important part of 
thinking since they are a means of revealing relations imper- 
ceptible to the senses, They may also be used to conceal the 
truth, to mislead and deceive the listener as in Hitler's Big Lie 
technique. } 

Four basic concepts about abstractions seem important: 


1) If the human ability to abstract is to be valuable to 
students, they must be aware that they abstract and classify, 
thus emphasizing similarities and obscuring differences. 
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2) Students should learn to distinguish report from infer- 
ence. : 

3) Students should learn to recognize that definitions are 
nearly always partial and tentative. 

4) Students should learn to think in terms of multiple 
values rather than only two. 


If you are in doubt that abstraction emphasizes similari- 
ties and obscures differences, simply consider those that are 
characteristic of race prejudice, for through the term “Jap” at- 
tributed to all Japanese, the characteristics of a sly, dangerous 
Oriental completely ignore the multitude of individual differ- 
ences that hold true among Japanese as among all human be- 
ings. Report refers to a statement which can be verified and 
which is free or at least relatively free of inference, judgment, 
and loaded terms. The danger of thinking in terms of only two 
values is, of course, that the truth of the matter concerned 
usually lies somewhere between the extremes, so that thinking 
in terms of multiple values would lead the student closer to the 
truth. 


USES OF LANGUAGE 


To clearly separate abstractions and abstracting from the 
uses of language is nearly impossible. Yet abstracting is so im- 
portant that it demands consideration by itself. At the same 
time, definitions, classifications, and, for that matter, abstrac- 
tions in general are all uses of language. Therefore, a degree of 
overlapping is inevitable. At any rate, in discussing concepts in 
regard to teaching uses of language, I have in mind the follow- 
ing uses of language: definition, report language—as I have al- 
ready described it—emotive language—which may be simply 
defined as aiming to communicate or generate emotion—judg- 
ment, inference, and directive use of language, through which 
an attempt is made to control or influence the behavior of other 
human beings. 


The concepts basic to teaching the uses of language seem 
to be: 
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1) For the sake of convenience in talking about language, 
students may distinguish between referential or report language 
and emotive or affective uses of language. 

2) Students should learn to recognize that language may 
be employed to try to control human behavior for either good 
or evil purposes. 

3) Students should learn to avoid accepting language 
which is primarily emotive or affective as if it were primarily 
referential or report. 

4) Students should learn to distinguish: a. between state- 
ments of wish and statements of fact, b. between statements of 
the quality of an object and statements of human reactions to 
the object, c. between statements of fact and statements of opin- 
ion. 


It cannot be stated too strongly that the terms “report” and 
“referential,” “affective” and “emotive” are not intended to be 
moral classifications. Neither one nor the other is always good 
or bad. The moral value of these uses of language can be 
judged only in accordance with the manner in which they are 
put to work. Report use of language may pass on to us vitally 
important information or it may pass on to us false information 
which, accepted uncritically, will lead to disaster of varying 
severity. Affective use of language may range from the forceful 
but patent lies of Hitler to the sublime majesty of Paradise 
Lost. Thus it is important to keep in mind that there is actually 
no dichotomy in language, that we use these terms only to make 
it possible to talk about uses of language, and that neither is 
inherently good nor bad. Indeed, it is a rare statement, I am 
sure, which would be purely one or the other. 

Although actual methods for implementing these concepts 
are not within my topic, it may be helpful to state a few prin- 
ciples concerning their use. In the first place, as often as possible 
these procedures should arise from the various phases of Eng- 
lish. When they do so arise, the inter-relationship between the 
phase of English and the concept puts students in a better posi- 
tion to understand it than they would otherwise be. 

This approach should also be used positively. Too fre- 
quently semantics has been used for the purpose of pointing out 
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only the dangers of certain uses of language, thus giving only 
half the picture, and perhaps aiding in producing a debilitating 
effect on young people by producing in them an unreasonable 
and unnecessary cynicism. 

Although the deductive approach has been used success- 
fully with these concepts, it is probably true that the inductive 
approach is more likely to prevent confusion in students’ minds 
as they are presented with this material. Most teaching of these 
concepts has been inductive in nature, probably because the 
inductive method is the simplest way to avoid presenting stu- 
dents with generalizations about language which are full of 
concepts meaningless to them. 

It is important, too, to avoid absolute distinctions about 
language. If they are absolute, they are also likely to be inaccu- 
rate. For analysis of any given series of statements will show 
that each is a mixture of the various uses of language. And this 
caveat is part of a more general one—avoid oversimplification. 
To reduce this approach to the slogan, “Find the referent,” is 
both ridiculous and pernicious. A referent cannot always be 
found, especially for high order abstractions, with the result 
that following such a slogan is bound to result in misrepre- 
sentations of how language behaves. 

The danger of over-simplification can be avoided only by 
the teacher's making sure that he knows the subject matter of 
whatever it is he plans to introduce into his course or courses. A 
teacher with a poor background may do a disservice to his stu- 
dents, for he may lead them into considerable confusion about 
their language. If the teacher has the time, he should study the 
work of Richards and Korzybski. With less time he may perhaps 
gain sufficient background by studying the work of Hayakawa, 
Johnson, Lee, Walpole, Zahner, and, I trust, my own Language 
Power for Youth. 

Finally, the teacher who uses procedures to teach these 
concepts must keep clearly in mind that the basic aim in using 
them in secondary school English is not understanding of prin- 
ciples stated in the terms of semantics, but the furthering of 
widely accepted aims and outcomes in English, particularly the 


ability to handle the English language accurately, effectively, 
and honestly. 
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Assuming successful procedures to carry out the instruc- 
tion in these basic concepts, what may we hope can be achieved? 
My time is short and I must be too general. We may hope that 
students will gain increased ability to interpret their own and 
others’ language usage. If secondary school students are to de- 
velop the power to discriminate among the language uses of 
others so that they may select behavior responses appropriate to 
those uses, and if they are to learn to avoid misuse of language, 
it seems that they must first be able to interpret with some skill 
the language use already mentioned. We cannot escape the fact 
that though many advertisers seek to tell the truth about their 
products, some advertisements are dominated by half-truths. 
Similarly, although many politicians and newspapermen seek to 
present the truth to their audiences, there are some who stoop 
to unscrupulous means to gain a selfish end. Therefore, the 
ability to interpret the language usage of others is a necessary 
means of winnowing the truth from the half-truth and the 
falsehood. This ability has become of ever increasing impor- 
tance as the flow of words is multiplied by the magnificent but 
sometimes ill-used devices of man’s communication—motion 
pictures, magazines, radio, T.V. The surest preventive against 
the kind of thought control that characterizes a totalitarian 
state as it was forecast by George Orwell is a citizenry so well 
alerted both to the positive and negative uses of language and 
so well trained in them that they can pierce through the falla- 
cies and recognize the solid sound of the substantial. 

In spite of the necessity for leading secondary school stu- 
dents to guard themselves against those who use language im- 
morally and unethically, teachers should remember that there is 
much that is positive that can be done with this approach. If we 
can teach students to be on their guard against dishonest uses of 
language, and at the same time lead them to see and appreciate 
the miracles that can be achieved through language, then we 
will have enabled them to develop a better understanding of 
language habits in human affairs. In the end we will have 
enabled them to achieve increased ability to control language 
rather than to be controlled by it. When this is achieved—to 
whatever extent it is achieved—the work with language has 
been successful. 
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Dictionaries and the 


English Language 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


Now that much of the tumult and the shouting have sub- 
sided, and the controversy over Webster's Third New Interna- 
tional Dictionary has attained the dignity of a casebook, it should 
be possible to consider both the dictionary and the varied reac- 
tions to it with a degree of detachment. Bergen Evans was quite 
correct in characterizing the storm of abuse provoked by the ap- 
pearance of the new edition as a curious phenomenon. But how 
can it be explained? And more important still, what is there to 
be learned from it? 

We must recognize, first of all, that a complete revision of 
our largest commercially produced dictionary of the English 
language has become a regularly recurring event in American 
life. Upon occasion the time table has varied a bit, but the fol- 
lowing listing reveals an astonishing degree of regularity over 
the past century. 


An American Dictionary of the English Language 


(Royal Quarto Edition, Unabridged) 1864 
Webster's International Dictionary 1890 
Webster's New International Dictionary 1909 
Webster's New International Dictionary (Second 

edition) 1934 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary 1961 


Of the five Webster editions listed above, probably none 
has called forth such extremes of critical comment upon its ap- 
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pearance as the recent Webster Third. It was characterized as “a 
very great calamity.” Its general tone was described as “a dis- 
maying assortment of the questionable, the perverse, the un- 
worthy, the downright outrageous.” At the same time, other re- 
viewers spoke of the work as “an intellectual achievement of the 
very highest order,” and “a reference work which worthily car- 
ries on a tradition of great reference works.” 

These extremes of praise and blame are reminiscent of the 
reception of the 1828 edition of An American Dictionary of the 
English Language, compiled by Webster himself and the real 
parent of the long line of dictionaries which bear his name. At 
that time a reviewer in The Southern Literary Messenger de- 
nounced the treatment of pronunciation as horrible and the 
orthography as abominable. The English Quarterly Review 
judged it “a decided failure, conducted on perverse and er- 
roneous principles,” and in much the same vein as some of the 
critics of the Webster Third, complained that “we do not recol- 
lect ever to have witnessed in the same compass a greater num- 
ber of crudities and errors, or more pains taken to so little 
purpose.” But Webster’s 1828 work has its admirers as well, par- 
ticularly among the Germans, who praised the profound learn- 
ing that it reflected. 

The disparate comments on Webster's early work are of 
interest today only as a historical phenomenon, but those which 
have been applied to the Webster Third still give rise to con- 
siderable confusion. It is scarcely possible for both the critics 
and the admirers to be right in all that they say, and one may 
reasonably ask what a more dispassionate evaluation might be. 


TWO TRADITIONS 


In approaching such an appraisal, we must understand 
first of all that the American lexicographer in his concern with 
current English faces something of a dilemma. He is the inher- 
itor of two traditions clearly in conflict, both of which have 
their roots in England. 

The earlier tradition is that of Samuel Johnson, the com- 
piler of the 1755 Dictionary of the English Language, who 
lent the first touch of sheer genius to English lexicography. 
In the preface of this great work, he pointed out that “every 
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language has its improprieties and absurdities, which it is the 
duty of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe.” According to 
him, the function of a dictionary was one, “by which the pro- 
nunciation of our language may be fixed and its attainment 
facilitated; by which its purity may be preserved, its use ascer- 
tained, and its duration lengthened.” That Johnson was ex- 
pressing the spirit of his age is shown by comments such as that 
of Lord Chesterfield, who wrote, “We must have a resource to 
the old Roman expedient in times of confusion and choose a 
Dictator. Upon this principle I give my vote for Mr. Johnson to 
fill that great and arduous post.” 

This concept of the lexicographer as a linguistic legislator 
or arbiter, if not absolute dictator, is still strong in the United 
States. It is frequently reflected, and indeed encouraged, by the 
slogans which dictionary publishers—not the editors, let me 
hasten to say—choose to advertise their wares. The very phrase, 
“Supreme Authority,” which the G. and C. Merriam Company 
used to employ, supported this view of the dictionary; whether 
intentionally or not is open to conjecture. 

The slightly later and opposed tradition is that of the 
lexicographer as the objective recorder of the language. For the 
English-speaking nations this concept was first realized on a 
substantial scale in what is now known as The Oxford English 
Dictionary but originally entitled A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. Here the purpose is stated as follows: 


The aim of this dictionary is to present in alphabetical series 
the words which have formed the English vocabulary from the 
time of the earliest records down to the present day, with all 
the relevant facts concerning their form, sense-history, pronun- 
ciation, and etymology. It embraces not only the standard 
language of literature and conversation, whether current at the 
moment or obsolete, or archaic, but also the main technical 
vocabulary, and a large measure of dialectal usage and slang. 


Note that this statement contains not one word about fix- 
ing the language, about proscription or prescription of any 
kind. Operating on this basis, the lexicographer contents him- 
self with setting down the record, leaving its interpretation to 
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the reader. Needless to say, the prestige of the Oxford English 
Dictionary is enormous; it is generally conceded to be superior 
to the corresponding major dictionaries for the other western 
European languages. The principles on which it is based were 
formulated as early as 1859. 

The conflict of principle which has been pointed out need 
not necessarily be troublesome. If the language involved is con- 
fined as to number of speakers and is the vehicle of a static and 
stabilized society, there is virtually no problem. An accurate de- 
scription of the language as it is actually used, kept simple by 
the relative absence of variants, accurately designating social 
and regional status, will in itself serve prescriptive purposes. 
But this is not the case with English, which is spoken natively 
by some two hundred and seventy millions, spread over five 
continents of the globe. Under such circumstances, uniformity 
becomes a remote possibility. In the United States, at least, the 
language is that of a highly mobile society, both geographically 
and up and down the social scale. As a consequence the lines 
between class and regional dialects and the standard language 
inevitably tend to become blurred. Under such circumstances, 
the linguistic reporter and the legislator are more likely to seem 
to be working at cross purposes. 

Nevertheless, it is clearly evident that as the various edi- 
tions of Webster march down the century, the statements of 
principle which are to be found in them move steadily away 
from the Johnsonian or prescriptive concept toward the descrip- 
tive position of the Oxford editors. Even as early as 1864, 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, the chief editor of the first major re- 
vision after Webster's death, asserted that, “The chief value of a 
dictionary consists in its Definitions; in giving a clear, full, and 
accurate exhibition, of all the various shades of meaning which 
belong, by established usage, to the words of a language.” 

Nor was the reportorial concept limited to the Webster 
series of dictionaries in this country. One of the principal com- 
petitors during the early years of the present century, Dr. Isaac 
K. Funk, wrote in the preface of the 1913 Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language, “The chief function of a dictionary is 
to record usage.” It is true that this forthright statement of the 
descriptive function was followed by a somewhat unsuccessful 
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attempt to reconcile it with the authoritarian concept, but nev- 
ertheless the principle had been stated. 


1934 EDITION 


The immediate predecessor of the new Webster Third was 
the 1934 edition. The following excerpt from its front matter 
(p. xvi) refers specifically to pronunciation, but it is a fair rep- 
resentation of the attitude of its editors toward all language 
matters: 


The function of a pronouncing dictionary is to record as far 
as possible the pronunciations prevailing in the best present 
usage, rather than to attempt to dictate what that usage should 
be. In so far as a dictionary may be known and acknowledged 
as a faithful recorder and interpreter of such usage, so far 
and no farther may it be appealed to as an authority. 

In the case of diverse usages of extensive prevalence, the 
dictionary must recognize each of them. 


A somewhat broader treatment of the editorial function is 
to be found in the Introduction (p. xi) to the 1934 Webster: 


Both Samuel Johnson and Noah Webster conceived it to be a 
duty of the dictionary editor to maintain the purity of the 
standard language. However, with the growth in literacy of the 
past century, and the increase in fiction and drama, in radio 
and motion pictures, of the use of dialect, slang, and colloquial 
speech, it has become necessary for a general dictionary to 
record and interpret the vocabularies of geographical and 
occupational dialects, and of the livelier levels of the speech of 
the educated. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more cogent or forth- 
right exposition of the descriptive function of the dictionary 
than these two statements of editorial policy. The first of them 
apparently satisfied the editors of the Webster Third, for they 
repeat it in their Introduction (p. 6a) with only one minor ex- 
pansion: “best present usage” of the earlier edition now reads, 
“General cultivated conversational usage, both formal and in- 
formal.” This offers additional support for the conclusion that 
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with respect to the conflict between opposing lexicographical 
concepts, the descriptive had been wholly accepted, the pre- 
scriptive completely rejected in 1934. Whatever differences there 
may be between the 1934 and 1961 editions, they are not mat- 
ters of policy or principle. They are instead differences in the 
way in which a principle common to both dictionaries has been 
realized. 

Lexicographical policy is not ordinarily a matter of ab- 
sorbing interest, but it has been necessary to deal with it at 
some length because the Webster Third has been criticized on 
occasion for repudiating, even sabotaging the principles of the 
second edition. Such charges serve only to reveal a total lack of 
awareness on the part of the critic as to what these principles 
were, how they have developed in this country, and how they 
reflect a steadily changing concept of the function of the dic- 
tionary. Actually, the furor over the Webster Third is a sad 
commentary on how inadequately the dictionary has been pre- 
sented in the English classrooms of the nation and how insuffi- 
ciently English teachers are informed about one of the principal 
tools of their profession. 


PRACTICAL EDITORIAL DECISIONS 


The extremes of public reaction to the new Webster must 
also be considered in terms of editorial decisions on a practical 
rather than a theoretical level. Such an understanding may best 
be attained by considering certain of the practical questions 
which confronted the editors, what the decisions on them were, 
and what the reasons for them may have been. 

At the very outset of their preparations, the editors appar- 
ently felt an obligation to increase considerably the amount of 
evidence upon which the new dictionary was to be based. Dic- 
tionary evidence normally exists in the form of citation slips, 
the products of an extensive reading program. The citations are 
filed under their appropriate headwords, and in the editing 
process they constitute the raw material for the definitions and 
in fact for most of the word treatment. 

At the time of the compilation of the second edition, the 
files in the Springfield offices held some 1,615,000 citation slips. 
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In the years intervening between the two editions, as the result 
of what must have been a tremendous effort, this figure was 
nearly quadrupled. Just under 4,500,000 citations were added, 
resulting in a total of 6,000,000, a number approximately equal- 
ling the collection for the Oxford English Dictionary, but far 
more heavily concentrated on the language of the present day. 
In addition, the Dictionary of American English and the Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms had both been completed in the years 
1944 and 1951 respectively, constituting a further increase in 
the size of the corpus available to the editors of the Webster 
Third. As a result, they found themselves with approximately 
50,000 new words (words not entered in the Webster Second) 
and 50,000 new meanings for words already entered. 

At this point physical and financial factors enter into con- 
sideration. For a number of reasons, undoubtedly based upon a 
century of business experience, the publishers are firmly com- 
mitted to a single-volume dictionary. They had made the Web- 
ster Second as large, that is to say thick, as any one volume 
could possibly get and still assure a back that might withstand 
the rigors of long and constant use, particularly in schools and 
libraries. Thus it was manifestly impossible to increase the 
number of pages by the ten or fifteen percent necessary to ac- 
commodate the new entries. If these were to be included, some- 
thing had to come out. The kind of material that was removed 
forms the basis of some of the criticisms of the present edi- 
tion. 

The first excision consisted of the materials which, in ear- 
lier editions, had been placed below the horizontal line run- 
ning across the page. These included archaisms, dialect forms, 
variant spellings, and proper names. To quote the editors, 
“Many obsolete and comparatively useless or obscure words have 
been omitted. These include, in general, words that had be- 
come obsolete before 1755 unless found in well-known major 
works of a few major writers.” Incidentally, the significance of 
the date 1755 can scarcely escape one’s attention. In the first 
place it was the publication year of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary. 
Moreover, as a deadline for obsolescence, it marks an advance 
of two centuries and a half over the corresponding date of 1500 
for the Webster Second. Thus, in word selection as well as in 
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other matters, the emphasis is clearly placed upon the current 
state of the language. 

Getting rid of the obsolete and the obscure did not in 
itself solve the space problem. Still other things had to go, and 
these taken together constitute the parts essential to a periph- 
eral function of the dictionary long cherished by Americans, 
the encyclopedic function. In the process of elimination, the 
editors removed among other things: 


1) The gazeteer section. 

2) The biographical section. 

8) Titles of written works and works of art. 

4) Names of characters in fiction, folklore, and mythology. 
5) Names of battles, wars, organizations, cities, and states. 
6) Mottoes and other familiar sayings. 


There have been further excisions as well. Color plates 
and illustrations are reduced in a proportion somewhere be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third. Even the number of pages has 
gone down from 3210 to 2720. 


ELIMINATION OF MATERIAL 


This elimination of encyclopedic material has caused 
anguish. “Think, if you can,” complains Wilson Follett, “of an 
unabridged dictionary from which you cannot learn who Mark 
Twain was, or what were the names of the apostles, or that the 
Virgin was Mary, the mother of Jesus of Nazareth, or what and 
where the District of Columbia is.” Actually, this is not at all 
difficult. The great Oxford comes immediately to mind, as does 
Henry Cecil Wyld’s Universal Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, or any of the great academy dictionaries of such lan- 
guages as French or Spanish. 

Nevertheless, Follett’s reaction will be shared by many 
Americans. In the past, dictionaries published in this country 
have cheerfully served an encyclopedic as well as a lexico- 
graphic function, and ironically enough it was Noah Webster 
himself who was primarily responsible. His first dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1806 included tables of the moneys of most of the com- 
mercial nations in the world, tables of weights and measures, 
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ancient and modern, the divisions of time among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, and an official list of the post-offices in the 
United States, to mention only a few of the extra features, Al- 
though the editors of the current volume have broken with 
their progenitor in cutting out these impedimenta, they have 
not at all departed from the essential principles of lexicography 
in so doing. 

Undoubtedly they felt that the considerable increase in 
the number of illustrative citations would readily compensate 
for the loss of the peripheral material. Such citations do consti- 
tute the core of the reportorial dictionary. For instance, there 
were no citations for the adjective oratorical in the second edi- 
tion; the Third has three. The second edition gave three iden- 
tified citations for chase, verb. In the Third, there are four 
identified and seven unidentified citations. 

According to the Preface of the current edition, “More 
than 14,000 different authors are quoted for their use of words 
or for the structural pattern of their words . . .” Many of these 
are contemporary. The reader is also informed that the verbal 
illustrations (citations apparently unidentified as to author) are 
“mostly from the twentieth century.” 

This innovation has met with something less than univer- 
sal approval, a reaction not so much attributable to the edi- 
torial policy itself as to some of the advertising antics of the 
business office. The original brochure, announcing this edition 
as “one of the most remarkable literary achievements of all 
time,” included among the list of authors cited such names as 
Billy Rose, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Art Linkletter, Dinah Shore, Ted 
Williams, and Ethel Merman. In addition there were Harry 
Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, and Richard 
Nixon, whose names were undoubtedly signed to reams of ma- 
terial which they did not compose. To the sympathetic this 
signalled a conscious attempt to include a wide range of cur- 
rent authors. To the critical it betokened a lack of discrimina- 
tion and responsibility. Actually, the citations from such 
sources are few in number and small in proportion. 

A point which must be taken into account here is that 
which was made at the very outset of this essay, namely that the 
life of a Webster edition is roughly calculated at twenty-five 
years. Thus, the overriding concern of the dictionary is quite 
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appropriately the language in its current state. It is on these 
grounds that the editors may logically justify the preponder- 
ance of citations from current authors, irrespective of lasting 
literary merit. It may be assumed that in the 1986 edition many 
of them will be discarded, to be replaced by others from the 
1970's and early 1980’s. In this respect the Webster practice will 
differ sharply from that of the Oxford English Dictionary, for 
which no new edition was contemplated, although certainly 
only a small proportion of the authors cited in that work are 
literary giants of lasting reputation. 


STATUS LABELS 


Another departure in the Webster Third from the prac- 
tice of earlier editions, which has given rise to considerable 
criticism, is the treatment of what are called status labels. Here 
again some of the disapproval has its source in misunderstand- 
ing. Basically, the editors have developed a terminology which 
is at once semantically neutral and more precise than that 
which has been employed in the past. The label illiterate has 
been discontinued. It has become a term of censure rather than 
a dispassionate indication of the inability to read and write. 
The current replacements, substandard and nonstandard are 
matter-of-fact rather than pejorative and permit a gradation of 
acceptability, the latter indicating a wider range of occurrence 
than the former, although it is applied to a smaller number of 
words and expressions. American dialect ascriptions represent a 
great advance in precision over those of the second edition in 
that they reflect an adaptation of the terminology for the vari- 
ous dialect areas developed by Professor Hans Kurath, editor of 
the Linguistic Atlas and the most eminent linguistic geographer 
in the country. It was unfortunate, however, that the editors 
chose not to indicate those words current in all regions of the 
United States but not in England or other parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

Another innovation in the Webster Third is the elimina- 
tion of the label colloquial. There are two conceivable reasons 
for this: In the first place the term is ambivalent, signifying 
informality on the one hand and the spoken rather than the 
written medium on the other. It is customary now among stu- 
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dents of the language to be somewhat more precise, recognizing 
not only colloquial but casual and intimate as further grada- 
tions of the spoken variety of the language, any of which not 
only may be but are regularly employed by speakers of unques- 
tioned cultivation, 

An even greater objection to the label colloquial is the 
persistence with which an unfavorable connotation has adhered 
to it. Dictionary users never interpreted the term in the way in 
which dictionary editors intended. It was not meant as a con- 
demnation either in the Webster Second or in the various 
abridged dictionaries based upon it. The editors took great 
pains to say so, both in the prefatory material and in the defini- 
tion of the word itself, but this went unheeded. So for the pres- 
ent edition the staff was faced with the alternative of finding an 
acceptable substitute less liable to misinterpretation, or of 
eliminating the label altogether. It chose the latter, partly per- 
haps because of the unsatisfactory experience of other diction- 
aries which had experimented with a substitute. 

In general the changes in the choice and ascription of 
labels reflect an endeavor to achieve greater precision and ob- 
jectivity. The attempt at precision undoubtedly finds some 
adherents, although there will be disagreements over the appli- 
cation of the labels in specific instances. The attempt at objectiv- 
ity has, understandably enough, resulted in the disappearance 
of the censorious tone which, for many seemed to be part of the 
proper function of the labels colloquial and illiterate. To such 
persons, the lack of censure has been understood as a lowering 
of standards, 


PRONUNCIATION 


In dealing with pronunciation, the editors of the Webster 
Third had to contend with two factors which had not faced 
their predecessors. One was a new electronic development, 
namely voice amplification. The other was a new concept in the 
analysis of language, that of the phoneme or meaningful unit of 
sound. 

Voice amplification affected the kind of pronunciation 
which the dictionary undertook to record. In pre-loud-speaker 
days, the second edition of Webster recorded what it called 
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“formal platform speech,” the speech of cultivated users of Eng- 
lish, speaking formally with a view to being completely under- 
stood by their hearers. That there were other types of pronunci- 
ation wholly appropriate to less formal situations was readily 
conceded by the editors, but they evidently felt that their edi- 
torial responsibility could be discharged with the greatest 
amount of effectiveness and least confusion by indicating just 
the one. 

The microphone has changed all this. Certain devices of 
articulation necessary for clarity when the speaker was forced to 
depend on lung power to make himself audible to the last row 
of a large auditorium are no longer necessary. Nor are they of- 
ten employed today. 

This change led the Webster editors into a complete revi- 
sion of the manner in which evidence on pronunciation was 
collected. Where Webster Second had attempted a sampling, by 
means of written questionnaires, of the pronunciation of per- 
sons who did a considerable amount of public speaking, the 
Webster Third staff turned its attention directly to the lan- 
guage itself rather than to opinion about it. They listened to 
radio, television, and recordings; to speech in all parts of the 
country and in all types of situations. Again, as with the cita- 
tions for word occurrences, forms, and meanings, the body of 
evidence was tremendously increased in range and scope, but 
certainly less skewed toward a single type of pronunciation. 

In any English dictionary, and particularly one designed 
for use in the United States, a decision upon the particular sys- 
tem, or respelling, to indicate pronunciation always poses a 
problem. For a number of reasons, the American public has 
been unwilling to accept the International Phonetic Alphabet; 
nor is this a particularly economical device when a number of 
variants must be shown. The Webster Second continued with 
few changes the system of its predecessors, which was cumber- 
some in that a single sound was indicated by more than one 
transcription, and confusing in that a single character some- 
times covered far more latitude than the user was likely to real- 
ize. 

The editors of the current edition have attempted to take 
advantage of the phonemic concept, basic to present-day lin- 
guistic science. The general result has been the disappearance 
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of a rash of diacritics which made the earlier dictionaries diffi- 
cult to read and to interpret. Some useful characters have been 
taken over from the phonetic alphabet, notably the elongated n 
to indicate the usual sound of ng, and most important, the in- 
verted e or schwa for the neutral vowel used in weakly stressed 
syllables. The latter, it must be confessed, is an innovation in 
which Webster followed some of its competitors. At all events, 
the public will no longer be misled into believing that the final 
vowel of caucus is somehow different from that of fracas. 

Unfortunately the necessity of economizing on space has 
led to the excision of the authoritative treatments of the in- 
dividual sounds of English which lent scholarly distinction to 
the second edition though perhaps read by only a few. Also, 
certain innovations of the Webster Third will cause annoyance 
until the public becomes accustomed to them. One of these may 
well be the indication of stress by a mark preceding rather than 
following the syllable. The removal of the pronunciation key 
from the bottom of the page is another. The use of a modified 
d character to indicate what the editors call, “the usual Amer- 
ican pronunciation of latter,” will seem to the critical like 
countenancing the slipshod, and it is possible that a t with a 
diacritic might have served quite as well without outraging 
quite so many sensibilities. 

With pronunciation as with countless other features of the 
dictionary, the editors have attempted to present the facts of the 
language as they saw them. It is an honest presentation, main- 
taining the principles and the concept of the dictionary charac- 
teristic of previous editions, but carrying them out with greater 
consistency and basing them upon far more evidence. There 
have been errors of judgment, more often perhaps with respect 
to manner of presentation than in the interpretation of the 
facts which are reported, but this is inevitable in an undertak- 
ing of such magnitude. 

My comments so far should have suggested, to a degree at 
least, the reasons for some of the changes which are to be found 
in the Webster Third. They have not yet given an answer to 
the question which was initially posed: why the extremes of 
praise and blame. The encomiums are easy to account for. They 
represent the approval of those who accept the descriptive prin- 
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ciple and find in the current product a generally conscientious 
and more thorough implementation of it than is otherwise 
available. 


CONTROVERSY 


The chorus of protest is somewhat more complex in origin. 
It is in part the expression of a desire for linguistic authoritari- 
anism, an attitude sincerely held by many which can be ex- 
plained only in terms of a number of complex and interrelated 
factors in American cultural history. Added to this is the mis- 
taken notion that the Webster Third represents a change in 
lexicographical principle, an error which is fostered by the more 
complete coverage and greater accuracy of the edition. The ex- 
cision of certain kinds of nonessential material represented a 
sudden departure from a time-honored practice. Moreover, 
there is, as always, a tendency toward careless reading and inept 
comparison; upon occasion a judgment objected to in the third 
edition was already present in the second. This reflects a not 
uncommon situation. Even those who are willing to concede 
that language standards must ultimately rest upon usage are 
not infrequently distressed when they encounter a detailed and 
factual inventory of that usage. At such a point the normal re- 
action is to question the accuracy of the inventory and the 
soundness of the method upon which it is based. 

An excellent illustration of this is to be found in the 
treatment of the very word that has given rise to so many head- 
lines and caused so much acid comment—ain’t. The statement 
which gave rise to the excitement, namely that ain’t is used 
orally in most parts of the United States by many cultivated 
speakers, is merely a condensation of what has already been 
noted in Bagby Atwood’s A Survey of Verb Forms in the East- 
ern United States, a study based upon the materials of the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. “Cultivated, our 
foot,” comments the editor of the Chicago Daily News; yet the 
cultivated informants for the various regional atlases were se- 
lected on the basis of as rigorous a set of standards in terms of 
family background, education, and occupation as could be es- 
tablished. 
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The presumed role of structural linguistics in the Webster 
Third reflects a most unfortunate confusion, and ironically it is 
the editor of the dictionary who is in part responsible for it. In 
an article in Word Study prior to the publication of the dic- 
tionary, Dr. Gove unintentionally left careless and uninformed 
readers with the mistaken impression that Leonard Bloomfield 
in 1926 first stated the postulate that correctness rests upon 
usage. Despite the fact that Dr. Gove then went on to mention 
any number of areas in lexicography where linguistics had had 
no appreciable influence, the first part of his article appears to 
have left many readers with the mental image of a fifth column 
of structuralists burrowing their way through the Merriam- 
Webster files in Springfield. 

This notion is wrong on two counts. First, the importance 
of usage in the establishment of a linguistic standard had been 
maintained by a host of scholars from the turn of the century 
on. They included Thomas Lounsbury, George P. Krapp, Lou- 
ise Pound, Charles C. Fries, and Sterling A. Leonard, to men- 
tion only a few of the more distinguished. The structuralists 
accept this as a matter of course, but they did not invent the 
idea. Second, except for the treatment of pronunciation, struc- 
tural concepts do not appear with any great frequency in the 
dictionary. Words are traditionally classified as nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, and so on, There was no attempt to substitute a 
scheme consistently based either upon form or function. This is 
a dictionary of words rather than of morphemes. I find it diffi- 
cult to detect even a hint of structuralism in the handling of the 
definitions. Yet Dwight Macdonald speaks of the “direct appli- 
cation” of structural linguistics “to making dictionaries,” and 
the idea has been echoed by others. 

It is the English-teaching profession which should be seri- 
ously disturbed by the dictionary controversy. If the Webster 
war has proved little or nothing about dictionaries, it has dem- 
onstrated our ineptitude, if not absolute failure, in teaching 
our students what a dictionary is for, how it is made, and the 
proper way to use it. Much of the misunderstanding of prin- 
ciple, of the confusion of principle and practice, of the failure 
to read and interpret accurately can, with considerable justice, 
be laid at our door. After all, the embattled critics were once 
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our students; had our teaching of the dictionary been soundly 
based, this comedy of errors should have been at least somewhat 
less comic. 

To return to the dictionary itself, however, one can only 
say that by a more literal acceptance of its declared function, 
and by running counter more obviously to what people want or 
think they want in a dictionary and to what they think they 
have been getting, the Webster Third represents a calculated 
risk. Depending on one’s point of view, it is either a courageous 
or a foolhardy venture into the latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. For the staff, who in the face of the public clamor must 
wonder if it has been at all worthwhile, there is only the dubi- 
ous comfort in Macaulay's words, “The best lexicographer may 
well be content if his productions are received by the world in 
cold esteem.” 


Grammatici Certant 
OWEN THOMAS 


Grammarians dispute, and the case is still before 
the courts. Horace, Ars Poetica 


Thanks to Harold B. Allen, we now have a method of 
identifying the major disputants in the current controversy over 
English grammar. Briefly, they include the following:* 

1) Grammar A: the “traditional” grammar which has its 
foundations in the eighteenth century. The major figures are 


English Journal, vol. LII (May 1963), pp. 322-326. 
Owen Thomas is Associate Professor of English, Indiana 
University. 


1 The dates following the names are the years in which the authors pub- 
lished their major works. 
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Joseph Priestly (1761), Robert Lowth (1762), George Campbell 
(1776), and Lindley Murray (1795). 

2) Grammar B: the “historical” grammars of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, particularly the com- 
prehensive grammar of the Danish scholar, Otto Jespersen 
1914). 

Grammar C: the “descriptive” grammars which are 
generally based upon the theories of Leonard Bloomfield (1914, 
1933). 

us Grammar D: the “generative” (or, less accurately, 
“transformational”) grammar of Noam Chomsky (1957) and 
Robert Lees (1960). 


Defining the philosophies behind these grammars is some- 
what difficult, certainly too difficult for a brief article. Yet some 
portions of these philosophies are integral to the current dis- 
pute and, consequently, such portions command our attention. 
Grammars A, B, and C are sufficiently well developed and well 
known so that we can make reasonably acceptable statements 
about them. These statements should suggest the kinds of state- 
ments that can be made about Grammar D, and ultimately, the 
relation between Grammar D and the earlier grammars. 


TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR 


The grammarians of the eighteenth century tried to for- 
mulate definitive rules of syntax and usage. Such men as Lowth 
and Campbell were classical scholars and their grammars were 
based upon classical models. They were prescriptive, and their 
rules assumed the existence of an ideal language; that is, they 
either ignored historical change in language, or they viewed 
such change as inimical to good usage. In a very important 
sense, then, Grammar A incorporates intuition. Traditional 
grammarians based their rules partly on the rules of Latin, but 
partly also on their intuitive knowledge of “correctness” in lan- 
guage. Consequently, many of their rules may be understood as 
an attempt to articulate or to explain their intuition. 

Current “traditional” textbooks incorporate the same 
kinds of rules, For example, one such textbook, intended for use 
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in the secondary school, states: “The present tense is used to 
express action (or state of being) occurring now, at the present 
time.”? And in discussing the difference between the active and 
passive voices, the same text states: 


A verb is in the active voice when it expresses an action 
performed by its subject. A verb is in the passive voice when it 
expresses an action performed upon its subject or when the 
subject is the result of the action. (p. 144) 


Two facts may be noted in these explanations. First, traditional 
grammar does not hesitate to appeal to meaning (or semantics) 
in its rules of usage. (We may also note that the traditional 
definitions of “noun” and “verb” are also semantic.) Second, 
the traditionalists intuitively perceive an organic relationship 
between certain kinds of constructions, in this case between the 
active and passive voices, and this perception is reflected in 
their explanations. 

The traditionalist’s attempt to explain is pedagogically 
appealing. As teachers, we should be concerned with “how,” 
but we should be much more concerned with “why.” We like to 
feel that language has a rational basis and that we can appeal 
to this basis in teaching grammar. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMAR 


Grammar B also sought to explain some of the intricacies 
—and apparent irregularities—of English. In this case, how- 
ever, the explanations were based on history rather than intui- 
tion. In the nineteenth century, as every college sophomore 
knows, several philologists (including the Brothers Grimm) no- 
ticed that certain words in apparently quite different languages 
were amazingy similar. They developed the hypothesis of lan- 
guage families and successfully illustrated how certain word 
forms have gradually changed over the course of centuries. 

Grammar B thus destroyed the myth of the ideal lan- 
guage, a basic supposition of Grammar A. In effect, Grammar B 


2 John E. Warriner and Francis Griffith, English Grammar and Composition, 
Complete Course (New York, 1957), p. 137. 
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posed the rhetorical question; how can Latin (or Greek) be the 
ideal language when both of them (as well as Sanskrit, Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, and others) developed—through gradual 
changes—from a single “parent” language (now called “Indo- 
European”’). Because of the findings of Grammar B, we have 
been forced to re-evaluate the source of our standards of usage, 

In addition, Grammar B has provided the answers to 
many questions that cannot be answered by Grammar A be- 
cause of its prescriptive nature. Grammar B explains why cer- 
tain verbs are regular while others are irregular, why we don’t 
always pronounce words according to the way they are spelled, 
and even why we say “It’s me” when (according to the eight- 
eenth century logic of Grammar A) the first person pronoun 
should be in the nominative case. 

For the linguist, and ultimately for the grammarian, 
Grammar B also answers other important questions. For ex- 
ample, we can ask: is there anything regular in the notion of 
plurality? In other words: can we speak of the idea of plurality? 
Does plurality recur regularly throughout English? The answer 
to all three questions is “yes.” With the exception of a very 
limited number of words (such as “chaos”) all nouns have a 
means of incorporating plurality; consequently, the notion of 
plurality is an identifying feature of nouns because it recurs 
regularly throughout the language. Plurality (again, with very 
few exceptions, most of which can be explained historically) is 
indicated in one of two ways: (1) by the addition of -s (or its 
spelling variant -es) to the end of a word, or (2) by mutation, 
i.e., the change of a vowel. Even the mutation is regular: the 
vowel in the plural form is always “fronted”; i.e., the vowel 
which, in the singular, is formed in the center or back of the 
mouth (as is the case with “man,” “foot,” and “tooth”) is re- 
placed by a vowel which is formed in the front of the mouth 
(“men,” “feet,” “teeth”). 


STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR 


Such discoveries prepared the way for Grammar C. Early 
in this century, Leonard Bloomfield (among others) noted that 
it was both possible and valuable to separate the form or struc- 
ture of language from the meaning of language. Thus, he di- 
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vided language study into “syntax” and “semantics.” Syntac- 
tically, we can speak of the notion of plurality in nouns or the 
notion of past time in verbs without referring to the semantic 
content of a particular noun or verb. Bloomfield, and his many 
followers (including such linguists as Charles C. Fries, H. A. 
Gleason Jr., Archibald Hill, John P. Hughes, James Sledd, and 
Harold Whitehall) then began to describe the language as it 
actually exists. They were not interested in making judgments 
about correct or incorrect usage; they sought, rather, to record 
and describe all usage (ignoring whether it might be “correct” 
or “incorrect” according to the standards of Grammar A). 

They were accused, quite unfairly, of advocating anarchy 
in usage. This was the beginning of the current controversy 
over grammar. 

The descriptivists found that Grammar A was inadequate 
to their purposes since Grammar A attempted to explain and 
prescribe while Grammar C attempted only to describe. Conse- 
quently, the descriptivists were required to develop new ways 
of discussing language. In particular, they developed the notion 
of “syntactic levels.” The first level of Grammar C deals with 
the basic sounds (or “phonemes”) of language. Most linguists 
agree that there are approximately forty phonemes in English. 
The second—and higher—level deals with regular combina- 
tions of phonemes called “morphemes.” For example, the pho- 
nemes /b/, /e/, and /t/? may be combined to form the mor- 
pheme /bet/. Most descriptivists define a morpheme of a lan- 
guage as the smallest element which has meaning. (Other lin- 
guists, notably Chomsky and Lees, dispute this definition, but 
this dispute, at least, need not concern us here.) 

The descriptivists also speak of two kinds of morphemes: 
“bound” and “free.” A free morpheme is one which (like /bet/) 
can stand by itself in a sentence. A bound morpheme is one 
which (like the -ly ending on many adverbs or the -s ending on 
many nouns) cannot stand by itself but must, rather, be joined 
to a free morpheme. 

The third level of Grammar C deals with combinations of 
morphemes and is called the “phrase structure” level. Where 


8 The slant lines are used to indicate that the enclosed symbols represent 
phonemes. 
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the phonemic level permits us to discuss sounds, and the mor- 
phemic level permits us to discuss words, the phrase structure 
level provides a means of discussing groups of words such as 
noun phrases, verb phrases, and prepositional phrases. 

The descriptivists have used the concepts inherent in the 
various levels to redefine some of the terms originally advanced 
in Grammar A. They have applied the three scientific criteria 
of “simplicity, consistency, and completeness,” and in doing so 
they have made their definitions completely syntactic. That is, 
their definitions make no appeal to meaning. 

Thus, James Sledd defines a noun, not as “the name of a 
përson, place, thing, or idea,” but rather as: 


a word inflected like man or boy—any word that fits into the 
inflectional series which is built, like man, man’s, men, men’s 
or boy, boy’s, boys, boys’, on either or both of the contrasts 
between singular and plural numbers and between common 
and genetive cases, and on no other contrasts. 


The traditional definition is based on semantics; we must know 
the meaning of a word before we can classify it as a noun. 
Sledd’s definition is based on syntax; if we can change a word to 
indicate plurality or to indicate possession, then the word is a 
noun, even if we don’t know its meaning. 

Grammar C, then, makes use of the notion of plurality 
which we discussed in connection with Grammar B. We can 
speak, quite consistently, of the “plural morpheme” as that ele- 
ment which, when added to a noun, changes the noun (in some 
fashion) so that it indicates “more than one.” 

As long as we limit ourselves to sounds, words, or phrases, 
Grammar C enables us to make significant observations about 
our language. But Grammar C like Grammars A and B, should 
not be expected to accomplish more than it is designed to ac- 
complish. Grammar C cannot explain relationships between, 
for example, the active and passive voice; it can simply describe: 
such differences as may exist in construction.4 Grammar C also 


4¥For example, Grammar C cannot explain the difference between “The 
girl was seated by the window” and “The wagon was pulled by the boy” 
because, on the level of phrase structure, the two sentences are syntactically 
identical. 
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becomes cumbersome in attempting to deal with sentences be- 
cause, at least so far, it incorporates no well defined level for 
treating combinations of phrases. 

To summarize briefly, Grammar A is intuitive, Grammar 
B is historical, and Grammar C is descriptive. 


GENERATIVE GRAMMAR 


What, then, is Grammar D? According to Noam Chomsky, 
Grammar D is a device for producing (or “generating” English 
sentences. 

In Syntactic Structures (The Hague, 1957), Chomsky re- 
fers to the “natural tripartite arrangement” of grammars (p. 
45). He calls these three parts: (1) “phrase structure,” (2) “trans- 
formational structure,” and (3) “morphophonemics.” The 
“phrase structure” part of Grammar D deals with the most ele- 
mental forms of language; it incorporates some of the descrip- 
tions of morphemes according (to Grammar C) and it presents 
rigorous rules for combining morphemes into simple phrases. 
For example, according to Part I of Grammar D, a “noun 
phrase” consists of a “determiner” (i.e. a word like “the,” 
“my,” “a,” etc.), plus a “noun,” plus a “morpheme” which in- 
dicates whether the noun is singular or plural. (Thus, on the 
phrase structure level, the noun phrase incorporates no adjec- 
tives.) Chomsky presents a similar description of a verb phrase. 

Part II of Grammar D presents rigorous rules for combin- 
ing phrases. We know (Grammar A would say we know “intui- 
tively”) that when we combine a subject and a predicate, the 
verb must agree with its subject in “number and person.” The 
rule which guarantees such agreement is included in Part II of 
Grammar D. Part II also contains rules for adding adjectives to 
noun phrases, for transforming a sentence from the active to the 
passive voice, and other similar rules. Part II, then, presents (in 
the abbreviated notation system also used in symbolic logic) ex- 
planations of grammatical relationships, and the goal of Part II 
is similar to the most important goal of Grammar A. For ex- 
ample, as we have already noted, traditional grammar seeks to 
explain the relationship between active and passive voices; 
Chomsky’s “passive transformation” has the same goal, but it 
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differs from the traditional explanation chiefly by being more 
rigorous (and for this reason the explanation is syntactic; i.e., it 
avoids all reference to meaning). 

Finally, Part III of Grammar D incorporates additional 
developments of Grammar C (notably, those concerned with 
phonemics) as well as the historical discoveries of Grammar B. 
Thus, the rule which says “man plus the plural morpheme 
equals men” would be included in Part III, as would the rules 
which indicate the phonetic pronunciation of “man” and 
“men” (similar to the pronunciations found in dictionaries but 
presented, probably, according to the conventions of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet). 

Grammar D thus combines precise definitions with rigor- 
ous rules that are based on an understanding of the history of 
English as well as on current—and “socially acceptable”— 
usage. Briefly, the grammar operates as follows: the rules of Part 
I produce the elemental phrases that are part of the core (or 
“kernel”) of our language. Part II contains two types of rules: 
obligatory transformations and optional transformations. 
Agreement between subject and verb is obligatory; the inclu- 
sion of such words as adjectives or negatives is optional. If we 
apply the obligatory transformations of Part II to the phrases 
produced in Part I, and if we then apply the appropriate word- 
form rules of Part III, the result will be a grammatical English 
sentence; and since we apply only obligatory transformations, 
the sentence will be a “kernel” sentence. A kernel sentence is 
simple, active, declarative, with no complex noun or verb 
phrases (i.e., no adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, 
etc.). According to Grammar D, all sentences in English are 
either kernel sentences or are developed (“generated”) from 
kernel sentences by optional—but invariable—transformations. 

Thus, the sentence: “The boy is eating the cake” is a ker- 


nel sentence, and the following sentences are all transforms of 
the kernel: 


1) The tall boy is eating the cake. 
2) Is the boy eating the cake? 
3) The boy isn’t eating the cake. 
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4) What is the boy eating? 
5) The cake is being eaten by the boy. 


Grammar A seeks to explain the relationships between these 
sentences through a commendable but vague “intuitive feeling” 
for what is correct in language. Grammar C provides the rigor- 
ous definitions needed to describe the various elements of the 
sentences. And Grammar B tells us, for example, why we say 
“eaten” (instead of “eated”). But none of these grammars does 
all three. Grammar D does. Grammar D, I believe, is a synthesis 
of the best features of Grammars A through C. 

Two observations remain to be made. First, Grammar D is 
not complete; much work remains to be done. Equally impor- 
tant, the findings of Grammar D must be applied to the teach- 
ing of grammar in the elementary and secondary schools, and 
the best methods of teachings must be deyeloped—with the co- 
operation of experienced teachers—through experiment. Sec- 
ond, Grammar D is, at best, only part of the study of language. 
As teachers of composition and literature, we must be con- 
cerned with meaning as well as with grammar, with semantics 
as well as with syntax. But Grammar D can provide an excel- 
lent basis—perhaps the best available basis—for the study of 
meaning. 

Perhaps, two thousand years after Horace, the courts are 
finally ready to hand down a verdict on grammar. And perhaps 
the pronouncement will include another phrase from Ars Po- 
etica, where Horace stresses the importance of usus, “usage.” 


Usus quem penes aritrium est et jus et norma loquenni. 


“Usage, in whose hands lies the judgment, the law, and the rule 
of speech.” 
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The Relation of Linguistics 
to the Teaching of English 


PAUL ROBERTS 


It is probably fair to say that linguistics is the hottest 
topic on the English teacher's agenda at the present time. It is 
the one topic almost certain to be on the program wherever 
English teachers come together, and articles on the subject 
claim an increasing share of the space in our professional jour- 
nals. Linguistics is hot also in the sense that it gives off heat. 
Views tend to be extreme and to be extremely held. From one 
side we gather that linguistics is about to clear away all the 
problems of teaching English, to show us delightfully simple 
ways of bestowing literacy on the illiterate; from the other it is 
disclosed that linguists are satanically in alliance with pro- 
gressive educationists bent on the destruction of humanism and 
the corruption of the youth. Whichever side you are on, it is 
perfectly clear to you that holders of opposing views are willful 
idiots, and probably venal to boot. 

The worst possible position to occupy in this struggle is 
that of the wise moderate, skillfully mediating between the ex- 
tremists. Such a person is certain to get clubbed mercilessly 
from all directions and is likely to end screaming louder than 
anybody. I have no intention of falling into this snare. Forsak- 
ing, if necessary, any claims to either wisdom or moderation, I 
must ally myself with the linguists and say that I think they 
have much the better of the argument—that, indeed, I can see 
no real argument against them. But I take this position at some 
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cost. I have no natural bent for controversy and take no plea- 
sure in being the object of attack either in school board meet- 
ings or in the pages of College English. I could wish for a cool- 
ing off, based on a greater measure of understanding than has 
so far been obtained. 

Whether any great measure of understanding is actually 
obtainable seems sometimes doubtful. It may be that ultimately 
the differences are temperamental rather than rational, that 
those whose major professional commitment is esthetic can find 
no common ground with those whose commitment is scientific. 
Perhaps what is required for a lying down together of tradition- 
alists and linguists is nothing less than the long-sought rap- 
prochement of the humanities and the sciences, and this may be 
altogether beyond our powers. Still I cannot give up hope of 
persuading my colleagues in the humanities that linguists, 
though working in a different direction, may yet be friends to 
their ground and liegemen to the Dane. 

It seems to me that the major points at issue may be in- 
dicated in a series of three questions: 


1) What essentially are the differences between linguistic 
grammar (or whatever you call it) and traditional grammar (or 
whatever you call that)? 

2) What is the linguistic view on correctness? 

8) What exactly is the application of linguistics, suppos- 
ing its views to prevail, to the teaching of English? 


It is easy to exaggerate the weakness of traditional gram- 
mar and the superiority of linguistic grammar, as it is easy to 
exaggerate the differences between them. They are similar in 
the important sense that they come out with by and large simi- 
lar answers. A traditionalist can tell an English verb or an in- 
definite relative clause when he sees one just as well as a lin- 
guist can. They may have different names for these categories, 
but surely we can agree that differences in terminology are 
trivial differences. 

What is not trivial, however, is the framework in which 
the concepts are described and discussed. It has been traditional 
practice to describe such concepts as noun, verb, subject, sen- 
tence with what are called notional definitions—i.e., definitions 
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based on the supposed meaning of the classes. These definitions 
have certain weaknesses. For one thing, they are invulnerable 
statements: one can never conclude an argument about their 
truth or falsity, and arguers must end by simply stamping their 
feet. It may be true that sentences are groups of words express- 
ing complete thoughts, as it may be true that angels are incor- 
poreal beings, but such statements can be pursued only to tau- 
tology: what is a complete thought?—that which a sentence 
expresses; what is an incorporeal being?—an angel. 

What can, I think, be demonstrated is that such defini- 
tions are altogether unusable and that in fact nobody ever uses 
them. No one can learn the definition “a sentence is a group of 
words expressing a complete thought” and then use that as a 
criterion to sort out sentences from non-sentences in some par- 
ticular language. Anyone who tried to apply it seriously would 
find himself instantly in serious perplexity. For instance, in 
what sense is the first sentence of this paragraph a complete 
thought? It could certainly not stand alone, since the word such 
necessarily implies a preceding statement. If we were to take 
this definition seriously, we would have to conclude that the 
sentences of a paragraph have no relation to one another and 
that there is no connection between paragraphs. 

Similarly, no one can actually apply such a definition as “a 
verb is a word that expresses action.” If he did, he would have 
to list as verbs such English words as arrival, operation, action. 
There must be some sense in which the word action expresses 
action. We do not count these words as verbs, not because they 
do not express action, but because they do not occur in what we 
recognize (somehow or other) as verb structures: we do not say 
“He will arrival,” “They were afraid to operation,” “I ac- 
tioned.” 

Such traditional definitions as are not notional are rela- 
tional, and these lead to another difficulty, that of mixing hier- 
archies in the analysis. Adjective and adverb, for example, are 
defined relationally, in terms of what is modified: an adjective 
is a word that modifies a noun. This leads us to conclude that 
“dirty sink” and “kitchen sink” are identical structures, each 
consisting of a noun modified by an adjective. But our intuition 
tells us that they are in some way different, that dirty is some- 
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how a different kind of word from kitchen. If we were given a 
third structure, say “empty sink,” we would I suppose not hesi- 
tate to say that it is more like “dirty sink” than like “kitchen 
sink.” The traditional definition of adjective—anything that 
modifies a noun—simply buries and conceals a large and impor- 
tant part of English expression, throwing together such quite 
different structures as “our sink,” “dirty sink,” “kitchen sink,” 
“leaking sink,” “scrubbing sink,” “repaired sink,” “sink up- 
stairs.” All are different, and the difference is that in each case 
the modifying word belongs to a different class or subclass. I am 
aware that traditional grammarians can perceive and express 
such differences, using such terms as “limiting adjective,” de- 
scriptive adjective,” “participle,” “gerund,” but they can do so 
only clumsily and with clear contradiction of earlier statements. 

The basic fallacy here is a mixing of levels of description. 
English structures can be analyzed on the word-class level into 
such categories as noun, verb, adjective. They can also be 
analyzed on a relational level into such categories as modifier of 
a noun, modifier of a verb, subject, object. Both classifications 
are logical and both are necessary to a description of English 
syntax. But to mix them is like sorting the students of a college 
into the categories men, women, and commuters. To ask, in the 
traditional framework, whether kitchen in “kitchen sink” is a 
noun or an adjective is like asking whether John Jones is a man 
or a commuter. 

To point out the weakness of traditional definitions is to 
invite the question—with what do you propose to replace them? 
The answer to this is-nothing. We must, I think, give up hope 
of finding definitions for such concepts as noun, adjective, sub- 
ject, sentence which are both short and operable, which can 
actually be used to sort out the members of the categories. It is 
not hard to frame rational definitions for these concepts. A 
modern dictionary, for example, will give for sentence some 
such definition as this: “A structure in a language which is not 
shown by some grammatical feature to be a part of a larger 
structure.” But this of course is not applicable as a criterion 
until we outline the grammatical features which do or do not 
make a structure part of another structure. To make the defini- 
tion operable, we should have to describe such features as sub- 
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ject and predicate, modification, subordination, conjunction, 
transformation. In other words, we cannot really define the 
concept “sentence in English” short of describing English gram- 
mar. 

Linguists have not, I fear, always been clear on this point. 
We have sometimes talked as if we had, or were on the point of 
getting, short and usable tests for determining whether items 
belong to one category or another. Thus we say “a noun is a 
word that can fill the blank in ‘The was interest- 
ing.” Or “a noun is a word that forms a plural.” But as defini- 
tions such statements fail in both directions. It is true that any 
item, any noise, that occurs in the blank in “The was 
interesting” will be construed as a noun. But there may be 
nouns that do not occur there (some things may not be interest- 
ing) and there are many other positions in which nouns occur. 

Definitions based on morphology—inflectional endings 
and the like—seem to me to lead to error. If noun is defined as 
“any word that forms a plural,” then chaos cannot count as a 
noun. This would appear to go contrary to our intuition as 
speakers of English. Adjectives have sometimes been defined as 
words that add the endings /-er/ and /-est/, as small, smaller, 
smallest. This also fails in both directions. It has been pointed 
out that if we were to apply it literally we would have to take 
tear as an adjective: tear, terror, terraced. Even worse, it re- 
quires us to put beautiful, courageous, hopeful, in a different 
class from pretty, old, sad, which, again, is contrary to our intu- 
ition, 

What is true, it seems to me, is that in a real language it is 
only rarely that word classes or other structures are signaled by 
some simple and unique signal. If we were making up a lan- 
guage, creating an artificial language, we might wish to order 
things differently. We might, for example, make a rule that all 
nouns end in -a and that no other words end in this sound. 
Then we could always tell by the occurrence or nonoccurrence of 
-a whether a word was a noun or not. 

But no real language has such a simple structure. In Eng- 
lish, we must always know whether a word is a noun or not; 
otherwise we shall not be able to understand the sentence. But 
the signals which sort out nouns from the other classes with 
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which they might be confused—verbs and adjectives, particu- 
larly—are multiple. The signal might be an inflectional ending, 
like the plural or the possessive; it might be a derivational end- 
ing, like -ness or -ation; it might be position; it might be the 
fact that our only previous experience with the word is in noun 
uses, so that we take it as a noun even when it occurs in a 
position in which other classes occur. Thus Jones in “It was 
Jones” is clearly a noun. But Green in “It was Green” could be 
taken, in speech, as an adjective. For any particular unambigu- 
ous sentence we could specify exactly how we know that a word 
is a noun and not an adjective or a verb, but there is no short 
and simple way of saying how we know in all sentences. 

Similar remarks can be made about the concept sentence. 
One can imagine an artificial language in which sentences are 
marked in a simple way. Suppose that we had the custom, in 
English, of beginning every sentence with the expression eek 
and concluding it with the expression awk: “Eek, I ran into 
Sam Jones today, awk. Eek, he’s been visiting his mother in 
Plainsville, awk. Eek, that’s not far from Toledo, awk.” Then 
we could easily define sentence: a structure that begins with eek 
and ends with awk. Students would memorize this definition at 
the age of six and never thereafter write comma faults or frag- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, no real language has a simple and unique 
signal marking the sentence unit, either in the intonation or in 
the segmental structure. There is such a thing as “sentence in 
English,” but it is marked as such in multiple fashion. “I have 
some” is a sentence; “if I have some” is not; “I have 
some——” (with the pitch staying level) is not; “I have 
some money” is; “Have some” is; “Is some” is not. There is 
simply no way of comprehending the concept “sentence in Eng- 
lish” short of learning English grammar, either unconsciously, 
as a child learns it, or through explicit instruction. Certainly 
nobody learns or teaches the concept “sentence in English” 
through steady repetition of the incantation “a sentence is a 
group of words expressing a complete thought.” 

Traditional teachers do teach the concept “sentence in 
English,” as they teach such other concepts as noun, verb, adjec- 
tive, subject. Some of their students, at least, come to recognize 
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these structures and to be able to identify them in a more or less 
uniform way. A linguist should recognize this success. But he 
must point out that it is achieved not because of the defini- 
tional apparatus but in spite of it. The traditional teacher has 
the students learn the definitions, but must then take care that 
they never apply them. The learning comes not from definition 
and discussion of the concepts but from illustration, correction 
of mistakes, and the like. The whole burden of generalization is 
placed on the student, who must work through the examples to 
an understanding of what the teacher means when he says “a 
sentence is a group of words expressing a complete thought,” “a 
verb is a word that expresses action, being, or state of being.” 

People nowadays frequently make remarks like “Linguis- 
tics may be all right but we had better not give up traditional 
grammar until we are provided with something to take its 
place.” This is reasonable enough, unless by “something” is 
meant something similar, a comparable battery of short defini- 
tions. But neither linguistics nor anything else can ever provide 
such an apparatus. The classes English noun and English sen- 
tence are exactly as complicated as they are, and linguistics has 
no way of making them simpler. What linguistics does suggest is 
that the complexities be directly faced, not obscured in a falla- 
cious philosophy. What a grammarian is—or ought to be—in- 
terested in is not meaning directly but the structure through 
which meaning is expressed, the mechanism by which meanings 
are distinguished. Every teacher of grammar must deal with 
structure and is therefore in some sense a structural linguist. 
But it is clear that the study could proceed much more effi- 
ciently, and infinitely more interestingly, if we could get 
through the philosophical fog and focus on the actual signals of 
the language. 

The debate about correctness has been with us much 
longer than the debate about structure, but it seems no nearer 
conclusion. The difficulty seems to be at least partly a matter of 
misunderstanding, for which linguists are no doubt at least 
partly to blame. For one thing, linguists use the terms “correct” 
and “incorrect,” but their usage departs considerably from the 
common one. By “incorrect English” a linguist is likely to mean 
such a mistake as might be made by a foreigner or a child learn- 
ing the language. Thus both “I it bought” and “I buyed it” are 
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incorrect sentences. But a linguist, as a linguist, would not say 
that “I done it” or “I brung it” are incorrect sentences. They 
are correct in relation to the dialects in which they occur, and 
the question of whether the dialects are admired in the nation 
as a whole is a sociological, not a linguistic, question. 

Linguistics simply has to work in this way or it cannot 
operate as a science. To ask it to condemn “I done it” is like 
asking botany to condemn weeds. This is not to say that schools 
should not correct students who say “I done it.” Those who go 
into college or into business saying “I done it” are clearly 
headed for difficulties which ought to be pointed out to them. 
There is a correlation, though not a perfect one, between the 
achievement of material success and the avoidance of expres- 
sions like “I done it,” and therefore there is a strong sense in 
which “I done it” is incorrect. But the reason is purely sociolog- 
ical. The best people—so defined by wealth or education or 
some other criterion—don’t say it, and that is all there is to it. 

What more might be supposed to be to it, I simply can’t 
figure out. We are not concerned here with “good” and “bad” 
sentences. If we are talking about good and bad, we can bring 
in such criteria as clarity, grace, euphony, economy, discrimina- 
tion. But if we are talking about correctness, there is simply no 
criterion but somebody's usage. If a student asks me whether an 
expression is correct or not, I have no resource but to reflect on 
whether I use it or whether I hear it in the conversation of my 
friends, a small but select group of professors of English. If my 
answer does not satisfy, and it often does not, I am quite at a 
loss. There is no other principle I can invoke. Certainly not an 
historical one—I cannot suppose it proper that everyone speak 
Elizabethan English. Not an analogical one—if I insist on 
bring/brought on the analogy of think/thought, I should also, 
I suppose, have to campaign for cling/clought and sting | 
stought. So I answer according to the only principle I know— 
the usage of the best people, i.e., my friends and me. If the 
student persists—“I don’t care what you and your friends say; 
what I want to know is which is correct”—I can only suppose 
him to be asking what God says. 

If I knew what kind of English God speaks, we would 
have no problem, but we don’t, and so we are reduced to figur- 
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ing out who the best people are and reporting their English and 
persuading our students to emulate it. This is difficult, and per- 
haps linguistics will again be accused of destruction without re- 
placement. But how is it a loss to be without what one never 
had? There has never been any criterion of correctness but 
somebody's usage. Linguistics does not create this complication; 
it merely points it out. Surely the first step in solving a problem 
is to discover the nature of the problem. 

The problem is no doubt more complicated in the United 
States than it is—or at least than it has been—in England and 
on the continent of Europe. In countries with an aristocracy, it 
is relatively simple to define correct language: it is the language 
of the aristocracy, which is partly synonymous with the edu- 
cated class. But in the United States, which has no visible aris- 
tocracy and where the tides of anti-intellectualism sometimes 
run strong, the situation is quite different. To decide what cor- 
rect English is, we must in some sense decide who the best 
people are. I think this is what makes the subject explosive. 
Professors of English probably sometimes feel that linguists are 
somehow traitors to their class, pandering to the masses. I 
should like to point out that such a position is no necessary 
consequence of linguistics. It is possible to be both a linguist 
and (in some sense) a purist. I myself am in no doubt about 
who the best people are. They are the intellectuals, like Jacques 
Barzun and my friends and me. 

It should be noticed that the problem of correctness be- 
comes much simpler when we are careful to discriminate be- 
tween speech and writing. Usage governs both, but in quite 
different ways. We must be forever in disagreement among our- 
selves and with our fellow citizens on what is correct in speech. 
It depends on who and what and where we are and on who and 
what and where we want to be. But in writing, and particularly 
in certain aspects of writing, we can achieve very considerable 
agreement. Nowhere are items more clearly right or wrong than 
in spelling. With a very few exceptions, all English words are 
correctly spelled in only one way. Like correctness in pronunci- 
ation, correctness in English spelling has no logical basis, but 
unlike pronunciation, spelling is uniform, and the agreed on 
system is knowable. The same is true, though to a lesser extent, 
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of punctuation, word forms, sentence structures that occur in 
writing. 

Yet in writing as in speech it is usage that controls, the 
difference being that in writing it is the usage of a relatively 
small and easily discernible group—the publishing industry 
largely—that matters. The question “Is this correct written Eng- 
lish” can be more specifically phrased: “Would a copy editor 
pass this?” “Does this accord with the style books of the publish- 
ing houses?” One cannot change speech or retard its develop- 
ment by taking thought about it. It is doubtful that all the not 
inconsiderable efforts of mass education have had very much 
effect on the speech of the population as a whole. But the writ- 
ing system is very largely controllable. It changes, but it changes 
very slowly, compared to speech. If we wanted to change it rad- 
ically—e.g., if we wanted to reform our spelling—we could do 
that. 

The last of the three questions posed was, what exactly is 
the application of linguistics, supposing its views to prevail, to 
the teaching of English? First of all, it must be said that this is a 
question that no linguist, as a linguist, can answer, just as no 
mathematician, as a mathematician, can say what the applica- 
tions of mathematics should be. The application is a question 
for the teacher of English, and I speak from here on as a teacher 
of English and not as a linguist. 

I think that the effect of linguistics on the teaching of 
English may be profound but that it will not be the sort of 
effect commonly expected. There seems to be a widespread hope 
that the teaching of grammar according to linguistic principles 
will lead directly to a great improvement in writing, a falling 
off in comma faults, fragments, dangling modifiers, and such 
errors. I think that linguistics might make some contribution in 
this direction, but I doubt that it will be substantial. Certainly 
I know of no way in which punctuation can be taught or in 
which “sentence sense” can be communicated to those who 
haven’t got it, except through some kind of teaching of the 
grammar; and it is reasonable to suppose that a good grammar 
will serve better here than a confusing one. But we must ask 
more fundamental questions. How much does the classroom 
teaching of any grammar contribute to improvement of writ- 
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ing? More generally, what are the processes through which 
people learn to write? 

These questions must here be answered impressionisti- 
cally, since the subject, oddly, has been very little studied. It is 
curious that it has not been, for the problem, though extremely 
complex, does not seem to be beyond the reach of ingenuity 
plus foundation money. It is nevertheless true that for the 
teaching of literacy we have built an elaborate and expensive 
educational system without really knowing whether it does 
much good or not. It is certainly true that millions of people in 
every generation learn to write passably well. What we do not 
know is whether this success is achieved because of English 
classes or in spite of them or irrelevantly to them. 

One thing that is perfectly clear is that only in the first 
years of school can we see the teacher making obvious and con- 
sistent progress. We must all envy the first-grade teacher. She 
takes children who cannot shape the letters and shows them 
how. She receives in September youngsters who are largely il- 
literate and dismisses them largely literate in June. In the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grade, similar progress is made, and we 
can see a clear connection between the instruction and the im- 
provement. 

In later grades, in high school, and in college, the connec- 
tion is much harder to make out. The students—or some of 
them—continue to improve, but we don’t really know whether 
to ascribe their improvement to reading habits, to correction, to 
practice in writing, to imitation of favorite authors, to interest, 
to growing older—or, perhaps, to instruction in grammar and 
the principles of composition. I myself am inclined to doubt 
that there is much connection between being able to analyze a 
sentence and being able to write one. I am a grammarian and I 
suppose more conscious of sentence structures than most people; 
yet when I write, I very rarely choose structures deliberately, 
very rarely say to myself, “I think a subordinate clause might 
serve my turn here rather better than a participial phrase.” I do 
consider structure in punctuating. Probably punctuation can be 
taught only through some reference to structure, but there is a 
question to what extent it can be taught at all to those who are 
unable to learn it in some other way—e.g., through reading. 
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What has been said about grammar goes more than triply 
for rhetoric. Grammar is hard to teach and hard to learn be- 
cause the sentence is so very complex; yet it is absurdly simple 
compared to the paragraph. When we say that a paragraph 
ought to be unified and coherent and meaty, we have said 
about all there is to say. The means of achieving unity, coher- 
ence, and meatiness are infinite beyond description. It seems to 
me perfectly obvious that nobody ever pauses in the heat of 
writing to think about Topic Sentences or Methods of Para- 
graph Development. Nobody, unless he is doing an exercise for 
a composition class, ever asks himself, “Now what would be a 
good topic sentence for this one?” or ever reflects, “I organized 
the last paragraph inductively, so I think I had better try a 
comparison-and-contrast this time.” I would not say that exer- 
cises in these matters are useless. Probably they are effective now 
and then in impressing on the students the need for order and 
logic. But I think that their effectiveness is limited and that 
returns diminish rather soon. It does not seem reasonable to 
spend a large part of each year, from the seventh grade through 
the first year of college, pondering the mysteries of the topic 
sentence, methods of paragraph development, and figurative 
language. 

The dilemma that faces us as English teachers is that a 
great many students write quite badly and that the populace 
has the feeling that there is something we can do about it. We 
are to some extent to blame for the difficulty. In assuming re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of writing, we have implied 
that we can improve it. And of course we can improve it, and 
we do, but only within rather severe limits. Given the situa- 
tion—the necessity of educating all the children, dull as well as 
bright—given a nation not especially oriented toward reading 

sand writing, not especially fond of intellectuals or intellect— 
given television and the other diversions that compete so suc- 
cessfully with the book—given a school system in which writing 
is done almost entirely in English classes and in which other 
teachers criticize English teachers because students misspell 
words on their objective tests—given these circumstances, we 
must realize, and make other people realize, that there is a 
point beyond which we cannot improve writing, no matter how 
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many papers we assign, or how thoroughly we correct them, no 
matter how small our classes, no matter how powerful our 
methods. 

I think that the only salvation for teachers of freshman 
English or of high school English is to find a subject matter, and 
I think that the great contribution of linguistics is that it pro- 
vides one. It gives us something that is teachable, interesting, 
and pertinent, and this is what most distinguishes it from tradi- 
tional grammar. The chief trouble with classes in English com- 
position (insofar as that means classes in rhetoric and tradi- 
tional grammar) is that for interest they must depend entirely 
on the personality of the teacher; the subject contributes noth- 
ing. The traditional point of view is that grammar is useful but 
dull, and virtually no one has ever pretended to discern in- 
trinsic interest in the topic sentence. The linguist has an en- 
tirely different notion. He is not at all certain that his grammar 
is useful, but he is dead sure that it is interesting, and he 
doesn’t have much trouble in persuading students to the same 
opinion. There is nothing closer to us than our native language, 
nothing more important to us, more a part of us, and I see no 
reason why it is illegitimate to devote school time to studying it, 
objectively and dispassionately, and for its own sake. 

I am well aware that such remarks as these are not likely 
to find favor with school boards or PTA’s or with high school or 
college administrators. The layman is alarmed by the truly 
alarming illiteracy in the land, and he responds by wanting to 
put in more anti-illiteracy courses, by redoubling the effort in 
the teaching of writing. But this is a naive view, stemming from 
a misunderstanding of the problem. We might, by doubling the 
effort, get some improvement in writing, say five or ten percent. 
But it would be expensive. The most practical way of redou- 
bling the effort would be to cut in half the student-teacher 
ratio, but this would cost millions of dollars annually in a large 
school system, hundreds of thousands in a large university. It is 
doubtful that many laymen are as alarmed about illiteracy as 
all that. 

In suggesting that English classes shift their emphasis 
from composition to subject matter—and particularly to lan- 
guage and literature—I am not suggesting that they suspend 
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their efforts to improve writing. I would have students in Eng- 
lish classes write just as much as they do now, and I would have 
their papers as rigorously corrected. But I would have them 
write mostly on topics in the field of English—that is, on Eng- 
lish literature and the English language. And I would hope that 
instructors in other departments would be giving similar care to 
writing in their fields. If a teacher in history or health educa- 
tion complained to me, “My students can’t write,” I should re- 
ply sympathetically, “I’m having trouble with mine too. What 
are you doing about yours?” 


Grammar and Linguistics: 
A Contrast in Realities 


DON M. WOLFE 


For many years leaders in the National Council deplored 
the emphasis given to formal grammar throughout the nation. 

Almost every teacher knew grammar; very few teachers felt 
the competence or the enthusiasm or the energy to teach writing. 
The very schedule of English teachers, five or six classes daily, 
two hundred pupils a week, made writing assignments impossi- 
ble to cope with. The fault with the teaching of grammar was 
the failure to apply grammatical knowledge to punctuation and 
style. Many critics felt, indeed, that no great amount of gram- 
mar teaching could be applied to style. Hence the teaching of 
grammar as such was discouraged. To such an extent as the 
leaders of the Council held to a party line, it was a hard posi- 
tion against formal grammar; indeed the teaching of any gram- 
mar was in the minds of many somewhat suspect. Grammar ap- 
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pealed to a small intellectual part of a student only; it did not 
take into account his need for letting his deep feelings and 
thoughts flow into language. When grammar flourished in the 
classroom, the sympathies of both teacher and students some- 
how dried up; before such a limited analysis of the power of 
language the student stood alien and hostile to the teacher’s 
idea of English. The deep and violent emotional life of the high 
school student found in many if not most English classrooms no 
link to expressive reality as encouraged by the teacher. The 
more grammar, the less self-expression; it was grammar that de- 
fined the student’s attitude toward English, not themes which 
opened the deep streams of his life and let them flow into burn- 
ing images. Life seldom invaded the classroom; it was a separate 
compartment of cars and girls and friends and midnight hours. 

Nevertheless, many gifted teachers combined expert 
teaching of grammar with remarkable power to draw forth the 
student's deep thoughts. They saw that once a grammatical 
concept was taught, the student should immediately use his own 
prepositional phrases in a story, his own predicate adjectives to 
express his moods, his own participles, infinitives, and adverbial 
clauses. When thus taught, grammatical constructions became 
personal possessions that found continuing expression from 
theme to theme. Many teachers assigned grammatical autobi- 
ographies to combine mastery of grammatical concepts with self- 
expression.1 Meanwhile they assigned themes from week to 
week which tapped the explosive powers of self-expression 
about those topics that the student, not the teacher, defined as 
experience with deepest meaning. In such a teacher’s classroom, 
learning grammar was not inconsistent with the flow of original 
thoughts and feelings. To such a teacher the relation between 
the teaching of grammar and the teaching of writing was not 
one of mutual hostility and rejection; the student accepted 
both. Indeed the more personal became his weekly themes, the 
more grammar took on new and vital significance. 

Then came linguistics, or a new zeal for linguistics, an 
interest in which was fostered by outstanding college professors 
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and leaders within the National Council. To almost every en- 
thusiast for linguistics, traditional grammar had failed to de- 
scribe the language with those minute and accurate qualifica- 
tions necessary to scientific analysis. Unlike the traditional 
grammar, the new science incorporated the sounds of language 
as well as the function of each element of structure. Instead of 
eight parts of speech, the linguists followed Fries in defining 
four parts of speech as Class 1, Class 2, Class 3, and Class 4 
words and denominating fifteen to seventeen groups of struc- 
ture words. In the midst of proliferating linguistic theory, Paul 
Roberts and others attempted in a series of books to bring lin- 
guistics within reach of the average classroom teacher. Lou La 
Brant in her exciting series, Your Language, adopted and ex- 
panded the new linguistic terminology. If the terminology of 
the old grammar was antiquated and inexact, the terminology 
of structural linguistics was so extensive and so difficult to de- 
fine that even those teachers most eager to comprehend the new 
science found it impossible to adopt in the classroom or teach 
with any degree of assurance, especially in the midst of a new 
surge of the writing and usage assignments to college-bound 
students, When an eager classroom teacher tried to teach lin- 
guistics to a class oriented in traditional grammar, he more of- 
ten than not found the task baffling and fruitless. Indeed he was 
now taking a dozen-fold as much time to teach a new grammar 
as he had taken to teach the old, meanwhile neglecting his far 
more important task of assigning college essays and analyses of 
great books to those students preparing for college. If the old 
grammar brought lethargy and boredom to the classroom, the 
new grammar to some teachers brought sickness of spirit and a 
more colossal waste of precious time than the old grammar had 
ever mustered. Meanwhile, where was English? What new in- 
sight did linguistics bring to an appreciation of style, to the 
thetoric of beautiful sentences? Where was the visualization of 
the incandescent moment from a great book, from the student’s 
life—a moment of fear, hope, happiness, despair, discovery? 

My own view is that those who believe in structural linguis- 
tics for the average classroom must show how the new science 
can be used to improve both punctuation and style: the same 
tests that they justly believed should be applied to the teaching 
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of grammar. I believe that traditional grammar has a hundred 
times more potential for improving punctuation and style than 
has structural linguistics. I wish to present again some concrete 
principles by which formal grammar can be used by the average 
teacher. I am not defending grammar as a wholly economical 
resource; I am defending it as a resource of limited benefits that 
no person of professional training can afford to dispense with. 
Consider the five sentence patterns below and the classroom as- 
signments based on them. Traditional grammar can help the 
student to understand these patterns. Creative imitation of 
these sentences can enhance the student’s comprehension of 
grammar while improving his appreciation and command of 
literary diction. 


Pattern 1. Introductory Prepositional 
Phrases for Background 


On the pleasant shore of the French Riviera, about 
halfway between Marseilles and the Italian border, stands a 
large, proud, rose-colored hotel. 

—F. Scott Fitzgerald, from Tender Is the Night 


Assignment: Describe a building you know in a sentence 
constructed like the one above. Begin with a background image 
in a prepositional phrase naming state or country or town; 
then, as Fitzgerald does, use another prepositional phrase to 
identify the place more exactly. Finally, use the verb and sub- 
ject of the sentence, with the subject at or near the end. 

Example: Among the mountains of West Virginia, on a 
steep road between Elkins and Parsons, stands a lonely, roofless 
house of gray stone. 


Pattern 2. An Adjective Following the Subject 
A half moon, dusky-gold, was sinking behind the black 
sycamore tree. 
—D. H. Lawrence, from Sons and Lovers 


Assignment: Write a sentence like this one in construction 
and intensity of diction. In your imitation use two color adjec- 
tives following the subject, as Lawrence does; also use one other 
color in your sentence. 
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Example: A high sail, chalk white, was dipping toward 
the blue water. 


Pattern 3. A Past Participle Following the Subject 


The lazy October afternoon, bathed in a soft warmth of 
a reluctant sun, held a hint of winter’s coming chill. 
—Ruth Firor 


Assignment: Describe an afternoon, a morning, a house, a 
yard. In your imitation try for personifying words such as lazy 
and reluctant. 

Example: The raw December air, showered with gusts of 
swirling snow, swept down the long alley. 


Pattern 4. Two Participles; Two Verbs; a Simile 


Streaming with perspiration, we swarmed up the rope, 
and coming into the blast of cold wind, gasped like men 
plunged into icy water. 

—Joseph Conrad 


Assignment: Write a sentence with grammatical elements 
parallel to the one above, opening with a participle as Conrad 
does, using two verbs as visual and dynamic as swarmed and 
gasped. Conclude your sentence with a simile as intense in dic- 
tion as Conrad's. 

Example: Shivering with cold, I jumped into bed, and 
wrapping myself in the warmth of the blanket, drew my head 
under it like a turtle shrinking back into its shell. 


Pattern 5. Adverbial Clause Followed by 
an Absolute Phrase 


Even as she was falling asleep, head bowed over the 
child, she was still aware of a strange wakeful happiness. 
—Katherine Anne Porter, from “Maria Concepcion” 


Assignment: Opening with an as clause, as in the sentence 
above, use an absolute phrase to give an image of the person, as 
Katherine Porter does. 
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Example: As he stood before the class, head tilted toward 
the window, the sunlight brightened the brown of his freckles 
and the blue of his eyes. 


By analyzing these five patterns and then writing sen- 
tences containing for each pattern the same sequence as in the 
original, the student is required to use grammatical elements in 
a way that makes them memorable. The principle of creative 
imitation, a highly neglected art of explosive possibilities, relies 
here upon a realistic knowledge of grammatical elements. They 
become memorable to him because they are combined with in- 
tense diction. In order to do well, the student must use a verb 
or an absolute phrase or a participle as electric as the original 
words. The teachers who have tried this method know that each 
sentence imitation instantly shows both the good taste and the 
grammatical knowledge of the pupil at work. Is there any ele- 
ment of structural linguistics that makes such a direct applica- 
tion of theory to style as is found in this application alone of 
traditional grammar? 

The principle applied above to short sentences may be 


further extended to passages like the one below from Thomas 
Hardy: 


SPHERES OF THISTLEDOWN 
And in autumn airy spheres of thistledown floated into the 
same street, lodged upon the shop fronts, blew into drains; and 
innumerable tawny and yellow leaves skimmed along the pave- 
ment, and stole through people’s doorways into their passages 
with a hesitating scratch on the floor, like the skirts of timid 
visitors. 


—Thomas Hardy, Mayor of Casterbridge 


Merely analyzing this passage for its remarkable resources, its 
use of background, middleground, and foreground images, its 
use of the blending elements of the spheres of thistledown and 
the flying leaves, its images of color and sound and touch, its 
simile at the end: all of this is not enough. The teacher must 
then ask the class to write a sentence similar step by step in 
grammatical construction to Thomas Hardy’s original. Once a 
student has used his own diction, his own visualization, in con- 
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structing a sentence exactly like Hardy’s in grammatical order, 
he has applied grammar to style in the most realistic way possi- 
ble: 


In THE Winter Dusk: IMITATION 
or Harpy 

And in the winter dusk, long gusts of wind whispered se- 
crets to the windows, wailed under the door, sighed across the 
carpet to the fires; and delicate purple-white snowflakes danced 
around the treetops, pitted the roof, and trickled down the cot- 

tage with wistful resignation, like the tears of silent lovers. 
—Frances Dyller 


The student perforce extends his command of grammar for style 
in imitating this sentence: by the use of three parallel verbs in 
the first independent clause as electric as those of Hardy; by the 
use of parallel prepositional phrases in each clause. Meanwhile 
he tries in his own diction for a combination of consonant 
sounds as beautiful as the l’s, m’s, and n’s in “innumerable 
tawny and yellow leaves” or the use of the s sound in such 
words as passages, scratch, skirts, and visitors. The beginning of 
the achievement is the student’s ability to imitate the structure 
of the sentence; the end is beauty of rhetoric and diction. 

This approach to style we have described presupposes a 
long apprenticeship in the elements of grammar. This ap- 
prenticeship is often wasteful of time and energy that might be 
devoted to writing experiences without emphasis on variety of 
sentence structure or punctuation according to grammatical 
rules. However, for that increasing proportion of students who 
intend to go on to college, the knowledge of grammatical con- 
structions for both style and punctuation is in the opinion of 
many college teachers indispensable. The more the student as- 
pires to attend college or prepare for a profession, the more he 
needs a knowledge of elementary grammar in both speech and 
writing. If the student is not going on to college and does not 
expect to enter a profession, certainly he does not need a 
knowledge of grammar. He can get along perfectly well in con- 
versation. Even though he punctuates incorrectly, he can write 
letters well enough to make himself understood. He can, in- 
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deed, make his meaning clear without punctuating sentences. 
The growing acceptance, however, of the necessity of some col- 
lege work in addition to high school for the average student 
makes a knowledge of elementary grammar increasingly vital as 
the years pass. 


VALUE OF TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR 


For whatever purposes the teacher uses grammar, whether 
or not the time she spends on it is justified, she needs a stable 
and consistent description of the language. Traditional gram- 
mar provides such a classification, however weak and incon- 
sistent much of its terminology and applications. Traditional 
grammar presents a crude and often inconsistent classification 
of word function. As Verna Newsome points out in Structural 
Grammar in the Classroom, the word brother's in such a phrase 
as “My brother’s classmate” defies exact analysis in terms of for- 
mal grammar. Certainly fundamental grammar is a crude in- 
strument. It depends for definition now upon meaning, as in 
definition of nouns, and now upon structure, as in definitions of 
adjectives and adverbs. Nevertheless, despite such weaknesses 
this grammar does function better than any other because it is 
simpler, it has fewer terms, it has a long history of pragmatic 
effectiveness. Moreover, its Latin-derived description of lan- 
guage is used not only by teachers of English, but also by teach- 
ers of French, German, Spanish, and Italian. Each of these lan- 
guages has roughly the same formal classification of the parts of 
speech. So far there is no attempt in any of the European coun- 
tries to make a new science of structural linguistics a substitute 
for formal grammar in the secondary schools. This fact alone 
should give pause on the American scene to those scholars now 
attempting to make structural linguistics a consistent system of 
language analysis to replace formal grammar on the high school 
level. 

One of the curious deficiencies of some structural linguists 
is their refusal to recognize the intricate difficulties of descrip- 
tions of structure in which scholars of the new science take 
refuge. May I call attention, for example, to a sentence in one 
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of the great works on structural linguistics, Fries’ The Structure 
of English (p. 183): 


The subject itself is simply that Class 1 word that is bound 
to a Class 2 word to form the basic arrangement of the 
sentence, and it is identified and distinguished from other Class 
1 words not by meaning but by certain contrastive arrange- 
ments. 

—Charles Carpenter Fries, 
The Structure of English 


How anyone involved in a classroom situation could explain to 
the class such a sentence as this, or paraphrase the sentence in 
understandable diction, I cannot see. Fries, it is true, did not 
intend this sentence to be used in a high school classroom. He 
was writing for scholars who would, in turn, translate his prin- 
ciples into comprehensible terms. Nevertheless, the very nature 
of the principles involved in structural linguistics, of breaking 
down the old terminology and substituting new terms for old 
conceptions, makes it difficult for the scholar to devise a nomen- 
clature as simple and easy to use as the old one. 

Is there any teacher in a practical classroom situation who 
prefers the term, “Class 1 word,” to the word noun or the word 
pronoun? Is there any teacher in a practical teaching situation 
who prefers the term, “Class 2 word,” to the word verb? What- 
ever may be the deficiencies of such terms as noun, pronoun, 
verb, or adverb, are they more vague or difficult to teach than 
such terms as “Class 1 word,” determiner, intensifier? Each time 
the structural linguist adds a new term to his description of the 
language, he may be adding new knowledge to the world of 
subtle and sophisticated scholars. Necessarily, however, he is re- 
ducing the area of fundamental communication of language 
principles in the average classroom situation. Whereas struc- 
tural linguistics shows the weaknesses of the simple classification 
of parts of speech, at the same time it provides a dramatization 
of the dangers of a complex, highly rarefied nomenclature 
which only a few scholars can be expected to understand fully. 

Whatever the weaknesses of formal grammar, the termi- 
nology is at present to many teachers more consistent and stable 
than the terminology of structural linguistics. If it is uneconom- 
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ical of time and energy to apply formal grammar to style, as 
many of its critics claim, then it is many times more uneco- 
nomical to apply structural linguistics to style. Indeed I have 
not found, among the many proponents of structural linguis- 
tics, any claim that it can be applied realistically to classroom 
writing for college-bound students. Every new book on struc- 
tural linguistics presents the teacher with new terms, often new 
terms for old concepts, new terms which she is forced to trans- 
late into terms provided by traditional grammar. All the objec- 
tions that the opponents of traditional grammar have made to a 
nomenclature barren of stylistic fruitfulness can be applied a 
hundredfold to the nomenclature of structural linguistics in 
terms of the average high school classroom. One cannot find in 
the history of English teaching on the American scene so many 
conceptions on a high intellectual level set forth and described 
with so little effective application to classroom writing problems 
as in the many books written on structural linguistics. This does 
not mean that the study of structural linguistics is barren or 
fruitless for advanced students of language. Indeed this is where 
the study of linguistics belongs—in the comparative study of 
language on the graduate level. 

Structural linguistics belongs to those scholars who have a 
profound knowledge of the roots of English in Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman French and Latin, to those teachers who have lived 
for years in each of several European countries, mastering the 
spoken tongue. Structural linguistics involves inherently a 
knowledge of phonetics which is virtually useless in the average 
high school classroom. It involves a comparative evaluation 
of speech sounds in various languages, an evaluation totally 
foreign to the problems of the average English teacher. Indeed 
there is no department of structural linguistics that the average 
high school teacher can take hold of and make practical in her 
own classroom. 


PROBLEM OF TERMINOLOGY 


Those who have, like Mr. Roberts, applied structural lin- 
guistics to classroom teaching have been most successful in this 
effort when they have returned bluntly to traditional gram- 
matical terms. They have been most unsuccessful when they 
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have been drawn into strange terminology for old principles. 
Almost all the vocabulary of structural linguistics can be trans- 
lated into the traditional vocabulary of grammar. Why, then, 
do we need a new vocabulary at all? We need rather to simplify 
the terminology of traditional grammar and agree upon no- 
menclature, as has been done in France. Instead of reducing the 
nomenclature, however, to a minimum number of terms agreed 
upon by publishers, scholars, and textbook writers, we are ex- 
panding grammatical nomenclature by leaps and bounds. The 
proliferate nomenclature of structural linguistics alone is suffi- 
cient reason why it cannot become an effective instrument of 
classroom teaching on the American scene. Only in the teaching 
of traditional English grammar is it possible to prepare the stu- 
dent for his increasing need to learn foreign languages. The 
nomenclature of structural linguistics has no counterpart in the 
teaching of French, Spanish, German, or Italian. This does not 
mean that structural linguistics is a useless pursuit. It is ex- 
tremely useful, as I have suggested, for advanced scholars of 
comparative languages. 

There is more waste of time and energy in the teaching of 
grammar than in any other aspect of American education. Our 
problem, however, is not to abolish traditional grammar in 
favor of a rarefied new science, but to devise new ways of 
dramatizing the parts of speech and the grammar of the simple 
sentence in daily lessons of one year or one semester. Let us 
have the help of a gifted cartoonist, an artist of the quality of 
Bill Mauldin, to help us dramatize grammar. Let us have 
dedicated teachers who know they can make grammar stick. 
Each of us can call back a time when one teacher and one class- 
room made grammar become a reality. Only one such teacher 
is needed. In some excellent New England high schools years 
ago, grammar was taught as a separate subject to those going on 
to college. The basic course should always be a separate subject. 
We have the resources to make traditional grammar a workable 
reality. Meanwhile, let those scholars who believe in structural 
linguistics continue their quest, not to make the new science a 
high school resource, but to trace on the postgraduate level a 
more complete and accurate description of the language, spoken 
and written, than any group of scholars has thus far created. 
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Can Traditional Grammar 
Be Modernized? 


DAVID A. CONLIN 


The problem of grammar bedevils the high school English 
teacher. On the one side he is harassed by such statements as, 
“All available research has shown that grammar by itself has 
little or no direct influence upon the speaking and writing hab- 
its of students.” Or, he reads, “There is a fundamental ques- 
tion whether English grammar should be taught, and how 
much of it. . . . it may be, for example, that imitation, prac- 
tice, and repetition of standard speech patterns will be as effec- 
tive as grammatical explanations.” This worries the teacher 
because he is a practical and realistic person, and he has always 
fostered the secret thought that in teaching grammar he was 
helping his students to write better. 

On the other side, he reads a different kind of statement: 


When it was shown that a knowledge of traditional gram- 
mar had little correlation with an ability to use English correctly 
and effectively, the result was a belief that grammar need not 
be studied as a prerequisite to training in composition. This 
view is, I think, wrong. I think that, on the contrary, an 
adequate knowledge of the forms of English and of the rules 
for their use should be a very valuable prerequisite to instruc- 
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tion in composition. Arguments based on current experience are 
irrelevant, for the grammar has not been English grammar.8 


Now he begins to wonder. Have I not been teaching English 
grammar? What is English grammar, anyway? 

Our teacher is further confused by the variant concepts of 
usage currently prevalent. He associates grammar and usage 
very closely, a sort of bread and butter union. He has a tender, 
nostalgic feeling for the rules of “right and wrong,” and he 
raises his voice in protest at a world of uncertainty and a cul- 
ture whose rhetorical morality is defined in terms of custom. He 
is completely dismayed by such comments as, “The teaching of 
correctness . . . must shift in emphasis from the laying down of 
negative rules to the development of positive insights.” He is 
not sure but that this statement carries with it implications of 
unknown staggering tasks, of new problems cast on a gigantic 
scale. 

And now, like Rip van Winkle waking up to life after 
twenty years of sleep, our teacher is confused to find that a revo- 
lution has taken place during a similar period—“‘a revolution 
in grammar.’¢ Carefully searching in the library stacks, he finds 
concrete evidence of this revolution—Bloomfield’s Language, 
Fries’ American English Grammar, Bloch and Trager’s Outline 
of Linguistic Analysis, Pike's Intonation of American English, 
Fries’ Structure of English, Whitehall’s Structural Essentials of 
English, and Roberts’ Patterns of English. 

Our teacher reads. He finds the reading very difficult. He 
goes to the periodicals. Here he finds that other people have 
read too, and that now they are trying to interpret what they 
have read for the fellow who hasn’t the time nor the wit. He 
begins to realize that he has a serious problem to face, and he 
ponders, the problem resolves into a number of questions: 


8 Sumner Ives, “Linguistics in the Classroom,” College English, XVII (De- 
cember 1955), p. 170. 

4 For an excellent summary read Charles V. Hartung, “Doctrines of English 
Usage,” The English Journal, XLV (December 1956), pp. 517-525. 

5 Robert C. Pooley, “Contributions of Research to the Teaching of English,” 
The English Journal, XXXVII (April 1948), pp. 170-175. 

6 Francis Nelson, “Revolution in Grammar,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XL (October 1954), pp. 299-312. 
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1) Is grammar really an important and essential part of 
the study of language arts? 

2) Is traditional grammar passé, worn-out like a 1914 
Maxwell, something to be discarded? 

8) Is structural linguistics something for the specialist or 
can it be related to the language arts, made functional in terms 
of reading, writing, and speaking? 

4) Might it not be possible to make some changes in the 
conventional grammar that we know and use and teach, to 
adapt it to modern needs and knowledge, to eliminate some of 
the shortcomings which the language scholars have so emphat- 
ically pointed out? 


Now it is not the purpose of this paper to debate the mer- 
its of grammar as a part of language arts instruction. It is the 
assumption of the writer that grammar conceived as a knowl- 
edge of the form and pattern of a language properly related to 
the use of the language is of great importance, since language is 
the major vehicle of all learning. Nor is it conceivable that we 
can discard our traditional grammar for something new, how- 
ever scientific, since the grammar that we know and use is such 
a massive element in our teaching culture. 

The linguists have, however, noted and defined a number 
of directions for the application of linguistic science to the 


teaching of the language arts? They may be summarized 
briefly: 


1) The teacher should have a knowledge of phonemics as 
a basis for teaching reading, spelling, and sentence structure. 

2) The teacher should be familiar with modern studies in 
usage, such as those of Leonard, Marckwardt and Walcott, 
Fries, and others. 

3) The teacher should know the essential differences be- 
tween the spoken language and its derived form, writing. 

4) The teacher should be familiar with the structure of 
the language, the basic forms and patterns of speech, and the 
necessity for objective description and analysis of language 
based on form. 


7 Carroll, op. cit., p. 144. See also College Composition and Communication, 
V (December 1954), 
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5) The teacher should understand the nature of language 
and language habits and should help students learn to observe 
language for themselves. 

6) The teacher should have a knowledge of the nature of 
meaning and its relation to the problem of listening and inter- 
pretation. ý 


In the suggestion that the teacher be familiar with lan- 
guage structure as objectively determined and described, we 
may perhaps find the clue to a modification of our conventional 
grammatical concepts. By means of careful examination of lan- 
guage structure as described by the linguists, we may find ways 
of eliminating some of the difficulties, ambiguities, inconsisten- 
cies, and inaccuracies from the grammar that most of us are 
teaching at present. 


IMPROVED DEFINITIONS 


A beginning in the modification of traditional grammar 
can be made possibly in the examination of what many of the 
linguists feel to be one of its greatest limitations—subjectivity 
of definition. A noun, for example, has been defined as the 
name of a person, place, or thing. The word thing is of uncer- 
tain meaning. A student may not be able to identify a noun 
since he may not be sure what a “thing” is. 

The linguist, on the other hand, can help the student to 
recognize a noun by a number of structural signals and by a 
knowledge of basic sentence patterns. For example, take the 
sentence: 


The pretty girl across the street rides a bicycle. 


Words like the, a, some, my, his, this, that, these and others are 
almost always followed by a noun. They can serve, then, as sig- 
nals to the observer that a noun is coming up. Of course, an 
adjective may precede the noun, and so it is important that one 
can identify an adjective. This may be done by applying the 
test of inflection (old, older, oldest; pretty, prettier, prettiest). 
Another test is to place very or rather before the word in ques- 
tion. These words may be used before an adjective but not be- 
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fore a noun. “Rather pretty” or “very pretty” are appropriate 
but “rather girl” or “very girl” are incongruent. 

Prepositions also signal nouns. If we have memorized our 
prepositions® we can spot the word across in the above sentence 
and know that it will be followed by a noun. We can be certain 
that street is a noun because it is preceded by across, a preposi- 
tion, and the which we can call a determiner, if we like. 

Familiarity with sentence patterns (and all students are 
unconsciously familiar with them from years of language prac- 
tice) also helps one to identify a noun. 


Children like toys. 
Boys run. 
Boys give girls flowers. 


Practice and observation, with exercises in substitution, soon 
can make the basic patterns evident. In the examples given 
here, the student may observe: 


NVN 
NV 
NVNN 


In the sentence given above, the word girl falls within the 
pattern N V N and can be identified as a noun accordingly. Par- 
enthetically, returning to the identification of an adjective, we 
cannot confuse an adjective with a noun because we cannot 
substitute an adjective for a noun in the pattern where a noun 
ought to go. In the sentence 


The child likes toys 
we have the pattern 
DNVN 
We cannot substitute pretty for child for we would have 
The pretty likes toys. 


8 Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956), pp. 62-63. 
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Fries gives us a very neat illustration of the relation of 
pattern to identification and meaning, and the importance of 
the determiner the as a signal:® 


Ship sails today. 


This sentence is ambiguous since we cannot distinguish noun 
and verb even by sentence pattern. It might be a normal state- 
ment of fact, or it might be a request. A determiner the placed 
before either ship or sails will identify the noun, and the mean- 
ing becomes apparent. 

The sentence provides an interesting study in definition. 
Hundreds of grammarians have attempted to develop precise 
definitions.1° For example: a sentence should have a subject 
and a predicate and express a complete thought. Here is de- 
lightful ambiguity, for although subject and predicate may be 
identified in terms of form and structure, “complete thought” is 
subjective and its meaning is subject to one’s interpretation, 
Countless sentence fragments, comma faults, and run-on sen- 
tences in thousands of compositions bear testimony to the in- 
adequacy of this definition. L. M. Myers suggests a more objec- 
tive definition: 


Suppose we abandon the “complete thought” and all “un- 
derstood” elements in one grand sweep, and define a sentence as 
simply a group of words containing a subject and a finite verb 
and making a statement not subordinated by a connective such 
as when or while or if; and define a finite verb as one which 
is not simply a particle or an infinitive. It then becomes quite 
easy to recognize a sentence. Our definitions may not be rigorous, 
but most of our students can understand them.11 


The elements of this definition are structurally identifi- 
able—subject and verb by basic sentence pattern, subordina- 
tion by signals (when, while, if, because, since, although), par- 


9 Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1952), Chapter II. 

10 Ibid., p. 62. 

11 L, M. Myers, “Linguistics and the Teaching of Rhetoric,” College Compo- 
sition and Communication, V (December 1954), p. 70. 
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ticiples by ing and ed, and infinitives by to. Of course, there is 
more to be said about the identification of a participle (verbal), 
and this will be referred to later. 

Thus, we may examine the whole list of definitions and 
classes—verbs, pronouns, and adverbs, even that uncertain list 
of words commonly called “connectives,” “particles,” “function 
words,” or “unclassified invariables.” We may, in this way, try 
to formulate objective standards of identification which will not 
be confusing because of ambiguity. 

The problem of nomenclature, definition, and classifica- 
tion is important to the identification and discussion of gram- 
matical entities; the problem of syntax—the relationships of 
words and word groups—is important to rhetoric, to the im- 
provement of speaking and writing skills. 


BASIC SENTENCE PATTERNS 


Descriptive grammarians have shown us the simplicity of 
basic sentence patterns. 


Babies cry. 

Girls are beautiful. 

Children like toys. 

Boys send girls flowers. 

The house was built by a contractor. 


There are more, of course—inverted sentences and others. 
But it is important to consider that the more complex sentences 
are built upon these simple patterns, and that the expansion is 
usually made about two important nuclei, the noun and the 
verb. 

Here, then, may be the foci of our attention in examining 
the structure of a sentence and the interrelationship of its parts. 
For example, we may examine the noun clusters. 


Young babies cry. 
Young babies in our house cry. 
Young babies in our house who are uncomfortable cry. 


The sentence can still be seen in its essential pattern— 
N V. Instead of N, we have a cluster of words with N as the 
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nucleus or headword. The cluster consists of the noun and its 
modifiers. These modifiers can be identified structurally, and 
classified. The phrase is signalled by the connective in. This is 
followed by a determiner and a noun, thus confirming its struc- 
tural identity. The clause is signalled by a different kind of con- 
nective (these may be memorized), and the pattern of the clause 
is a familiar basic pattern of the sentence—N Vijnking Adj. 

The adjectival relationship is established in the noun 
cluster, and the adverbial relationship is established in the verb 
cluster. Consider the following verb clusters. 


Babies cry noisily. 
Babies cry noisily in the evening. 
Babies cry noisily in the evening when they are uncomfortable. 


Again the basic sentence pattern is discernible—N V. The 
adverb is quickly classified because it ends in ly. The adverbial 
phrase and the adverbial clause are signalled by in and when 
respectively, and by their own peculiar structure. 

The identification of verbals and their relationship to 
other parts of the sentence presents a more complex problem. 
Verbals are important elements of language—they add flexibil- 
ity and provide economy of usage. How can we identify and 
describe verbals? One who can recognize a verb can recognize a 
verbal. It is signalled by ed and ing endings, or, in the case of 
the infinitive, by the word to. But, you say, verbs also end in ed 
and ing. 

The man was working on the railroad. Working on the rail- 


road, the man grew strong. 


How can we distinguish the verbal? Quite easily. It is out 
of position, for a verb, in the basic sentence pattern. The verbal 
is part of a noun cluster in the second sentence. It now serves as 
a modifier. Let us consider another case. 


A. The man likes working on the railroad. 


Here is a problem indeed. Working seems to be in the 
Position of a verb in such patterns as: 
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B. The man is working. 
The man has been working. 
The man should have been working. 


The solution here lies in the observation that in A. we can 
substitute such words as apples, books, meals, etc. for working. 
These are nouns. Evidently working, in A., has a noun func- 
tion. We cannot substitute these words in any of the sentences 
in B. We cannot say: 


The man is apples. 
The man has been books. 
The man should have been meals. 


Evidently now, the verbal is a verb form which has taken 
on a new function in the sentence. The problem, then, in the 
identification of verbals, becomes largely one of determining 
this function. Objective analysis similar to the above may prove 
very helpful in this determination. 

Our discussion of the modification of conventional gram- 
mar might continue at great length. We might talk about noun 
clauses, functional shift, question patterns, negatives and affir- 
matives, inflection, and all the different kinds of word groups. 

The modernization of the “old” grammar in the light of 
scientific study of the last twenty-five years is a major task. It 
will be retarded, no doubt, by many well-intentioned people. 
There are those who will wish to abandon the teaching of 
grammar altogether because they feel it has little practical 
value. Instead, they should re-examine grammar in all its new 
potentialities. There are those who believe in grammar, who 
feel they know grammar, but who cannot see any of the defects 
in conventional grammar. They are loyal to past teachers, and 
they will resist any attempt to break tradition. 

We have long been aware of the limitations of language 
in expressing meaning. Literature gives us many illustrations of 


writers’ awareness of this shortcoming. It was Flaubert who 
said: 


. . . for none of us can ever express the exact measure of his 
needs or his thoughts or his sorrows; and human speech is like 
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a cracked kettle on which we tap crude rhythms for bears to 
dance to, while we long to make music that will melt the stars.12 


The work in semantics and metalinguistics has largely been in 
response to this widespread feeling of language inadequacy. 
The linguists have now provided us with an objective diagnosis 
of the ills of our grammar, the way we describe our language. It 
is now up to the school men, the teachers, to face the problems 
of revising this grammar to bring it up to date. We have a ma- 
jor operation to perform, and the patient is already very sick. 


Generative Grammar: 
Toward Unification and Simplification 


OWEN THOMAS 


The grammatical theories of Noam Chomsky, Morris 
Halle, and their followers are widely discussed but only rarely, 
if at all, are they applied to the teaching of English grammar in 
secondary schools. The reasons for this lack of application are 
many, varied, and complex, and even the primary reasons make 
an almost overwhelming list: 


1) Chomsky, the generally acknowledged leader of the 
group, published the original statement of the theory less than 
ten years ago and, consequently, the development of the theory 
is still in its early stages. 


English Journal, vol. LI (February 1962), pp. 94-99, 113. 
Owen Thomas is Associate Professor of English, Indiana 
University. 


12 Madame Bovary. 
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2) The explications of his theory have been directed more 
toward linguists, psychologists, and mathematicians than to- 
ward teachers of English grammar.* 

3) The criticisms of his theory by other linguists have 
generated more heat than light, and most secondary school 
teachers—who, after all, neither are nor need be linguists— 
have prudently rejected the opportunity to be burned. 

4) The secondary school teacher, even if he should be 
curious, has no effective way of satisfying his curiosity since, al- 
most without exception (according to the two-score catalogues I 
checked), departments of English offer no courses in compara- 
tive grammar. 


Unfortunately, these reasons (and I have idealistically ignored 
the inertia of school boards and the conservatism of tradition- 
ally trained parents) have caused many teachers of English to 
assume that generative grammar—though perhaps “correct” in 
some mathematical sense—is pedagogically unadaptable to the 
needs of a secondary school curriculum.? Such an assumption, I 
feel, is false. 

This personal feeling is based largely upon the response to 
a course, “English Grammar for Teachers,” that I conducted in 
the summer of 1961 at Indiana University. The thirty students 
in the class were of widely varying backgrounds and experience. 
Some had just completed their second year of college work; 
others had been teaching for more than twenty years. All of 
them, however, although they didn’t know it until the end of 
the eight-week session, were subjects in an experiment that the 
liberal administration of Indiana University permitted me to 
conduct. Briefly, and this is something of an over-simplification, 


1Chomsky’s pertinent publications include the following: “Systems of Syn- 
tactic Analysis,” J. of Symbolic Logic (18.242-56, 1953); Transformational 
Analysis, Ph.D. Dissertation, U. of Penna. (1955); “Three Models for the 
Description of Language,” I.R.E. Transactions on Information Theory, v. 
IT-2 (Sept., 1956); Syntactic Structures ('S-Gravenhage, 1957); and a review 
of B. F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior in Language (35.26-58, 1959). 

2The terms “transformational grammar’ and “generative grammar” are 
sometimes used interchangeably. The latter term, however, seems to be 
supplanting the former. This trend was particularly noticeable at the recent 
(summer 1961) meeting of the Commission on English which debated some 
of the questions considered in this article. 


a > 
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we hoped to answer one question: what do secondary school 
teachers—not professional linguists—think of generative gram- 
mar? 

The answer proved the validity of the question. Without 
exception, the students were convinced that certain deductions 
from the theories of Chomsky could be applied systematically to 
the teaching of grammar, not only in the secondary school but 
with equal effectiveness in the elementary school. 

Because of the unanimity of class opinion, it seems worth- 
while to examine the structure of the course. Purposely, no text 
was assigned for general use during the first four weeks. Pur- 
posely also, the initial lectures were devoted to the history of 
the language and to the development of grammatical studies 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The course, in 
short, was made to appear as non-controversial as possible. As a 
supplement to the lectures, the students were given daily as- 
signments: “memorize the eight parts of speech, the four kinds 
of sentences, the six kinds of pronouns, and the four kinds of 
adjectives; diagram ten sentences; conjugate three verbs.” Every 
Friday was given over to an informal clinic where we discussed 
the work of the preceding week. For the students, the initial 
clinic was a nearly shattering experience. Controversy forced its 
way into the syllabus. 


TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR EXAMINED 


Since no single text was assigned, the students had neces- 
sarily sought their definitions and diagraming rules in different 
books; without exception, these books were “traditional.” The 
marked lack of agreement among these books (many of which 
were texts currently being used in various school systems) was 
surprising and, for most students, disconcerting. Some texts de- 
fined eight parts of speech; others admitted only seven (dismiss- 
ing or ignoring the interjection). Some presented purely se- 
mantic definitions (“A noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing”); others made a half-hearted bow toward structural defi- 
nitions (“A noun is a word that names something”); and still 
others tried to combine the two types (“A noun is a word used 
to name a person, place, or thing”). Some listed four kinds 
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of pronouns; others, six; and one, bravely, twelve. Some dia- 
graming rules (which a few texts quietly ignored) called for 
left-slanting lines, some for right-slanting lines, some for perpen- 
dicular lines, and some for dashed lines. The students soon con- 
cluded that the traditionalists were not united, even on basic 
definitions, that—in fact—there was no single traditional gram- 
mar. 

The second two weeks of the course were spent in deter- 
mining why this lack of agreement existed. The lectures con- 
tinued to be historical, although somewhat more controversial, 
and emphasized the contributions of Otto Jespersen, Holgar 
Pedersen, Edward Sapir, and Leonard Bloomfield.? Meanwhile, 
the students were consulting the initial chapters (those gen- 
erally devoted to debunking the traditionalists) in works by 
structural linguists such as Charles C. Fries, James Sledd, and 
Harold Whitehall.t These analyses, particularly Sledd’s concise 
discussion, convinced the students that the inconsistencies of 
traditional grammar were fundamental. But curiously, the Fri- 
day clinic revealed that their initial dissatisfaction with the tra- 
ditionalists was somewhat tempered, and they agreed (with 
Sledd) that traditional grammar—although Latinate and essen- 
tially inadequate to describe English—provides at least a useful 
terminology. 

Probably the most important conclusion reached by the 
class during this period was that “form underlies meaning.”® 

At this point, and building on this axiom, we began a de- 
tailed study of Fries’s method, which we supplemented from 


8 Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin (1923); Peder- 
sen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century (trans. by Spargo, 1931); 
Sapir, Language (1921); Bloomfield, Language (1933). For an introductory 
discussion on the contributions of these authors, see C. C. Fries, “Advances 
in Linguistics,” College English, vol. 23, no. 1 (October 1961), pp. 30-37. 

4 Fries, Structure of English (1952); Sledd, A Short Introduction to English 
Grammar (1959); Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English (1951). 

5 This is one of the major points of disagreement between the structuralists 
and the traditionalists and probably stems (as Fries notes in The Structure 
of English, p. 7) from Jespersen: “But in syntax meaning is everything.” 
Curiously, no traditionalist has noted that William Cobbett—as staunch a 
traditionalist as ever conjugated a verb—anticipated the structuralists 
in “Letter XII” of his Grammar of the English Language (originally pub- 
lished in 1818 and reprinted by Ward, Lock, & Bowden, Limited, London, 
n.d.) when he said: “the sense in which a word is used . . . determines what 
is the part of speech to which it belongs.” 
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time to time with definitions taken from Sledd. The class was 
eager and excited; they expected to find, as they later revealed, 
a simple, self-consistent system to replace traditional grammar. 
They had no difficulty in accepting the essentials of Sledd’s defi- 
nitions since they were not aware that “mixing levels” is sup- 
posedly the unpardonable sin among structuralists. (They 
balked slightly, however, when Sledd introduced pitch and 
stress levels into some of his definitions.) They admitted, in the- 
ory, that Fries was right in emphasizing patterns and functions, 
but they rebelled, in fact, when we came to a sentence analysis 
such as the following:* 


D3S3SHLDIP42D38NEDINEZ EIS 
= Bint bene SENES h Er 
it it it hehe it 


As one student said at a Friday clinic, “The high school pupil 
who understands that doesn’t have to study grammar.” They 
felt, in brief, that the cure was worse than the disease. 

Thus halfway through the course, the students were wan- 
dering through two worlds, “powerless to be born.” While in 
this uncomfortable state, they inyestigated—during the third 
two-weeks—the pertinent literature in College English, Educa- 
tional Forum, the English Journal, and the NEA Journal. They 
found the attacks, counter-attacks, and counter-counter-attacks 
of the traditionalists and the structuralists. (They found very 
little on Chomsky.) These investigations convinced them that 
they were not alone in their confusion and that the structural- 
ists were as divided as the traditionalists, perhaps even more 
so. 

At this point, then, most of the class felt that they could 
not conscientiously teach traditional grammar: the inconsisten- 
cies were too widespread and too basic. But they also felt that 
structural grammar—even assuming that the disagreements 
could be resolved—was far too complex to be readily adapted to 
the needs of secondary school pupils. Furthermore, they were 
antagonistic toward the emphasis, by the structuralists, on 
stress, pitch, and juncture, particularly as incorporated in “im- 


H 


8 Fries, Structure of English, p. 268. 
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mediate constituent analysis” which splits the sentence, as one 
student said, “into a hodge of podges.” They were, in short, 
ready for any theory that would justify traditional grammar or 
simplify structural grammar, particularly (in the latter case) if 
the theory redirected the emphasis toward the sentence as the 
most significant part of grammar. 

With this attitude, they began their study of generative 
grammar, using the same text for the first time in the course: 
Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures. Within one week they were 
agreed that his theory provided the necessary simplification of 
structural grammar (or rather, that his theory was simpler to 
understand than that of the structuralists) and that the result- 
ant grammar could be adapted readily to the needs of second- 
ary school students. During the final week of the course, the 
class experimented—both in and out of class—with applications 
of Chomsky’s theory. 

What, then, is the theory? And how can his theory be ap- 
plied to the teaching of grammar? Before answering these ques- 
tions, we must consider his definition of grammar: a grammar is 
a device for generating the sentences of a language. Thus (to 
belabor the point), if a student understands the grammar of a 
language, he can construct grammatically correct sentences in 
that language. No grammar, however, can tell a student which 
of two grammatically correct sentences is stylistically better. 
Such judgments are outside the realm of grammar; they are 
solely matters of taste and must be taught accordingly. 


“KERNEL” SENTENCES 


After having defined the limits of his theory, Chomsky in- 
troduces a basic concept: that of a group of “kernel” sentences. 
A kernel sentence is “simple, active, declarative,” and Chomsky 
feels that “all other sentences” are derived from kernel sen- 
tences by means of “transformations.” Roughly, a “transforma- 
tion” is a rule that either introduces new elements into kernel 
sentences (e.g., adjectives, negatives), or rearranges the elements 
of a kernel sentence (e.g., to produce an interrogative sen- 
tence), or both (eg., to produce a passive sentence). Chomsky 
implies, therefore, that passive, interrogative, and negative sen- 
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tences, and sentences containing, for example, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, and conjunctions, are all more complex or “sophisti- 
cated” than kernel sentences. 

Not surprisingly, Chomsky’s “kernel sentence” bears a 
strong resemblance to the simple “subject-verb-complement” 
sentence of traditional grammar. He states that a kernel sen- 
tence is composed of a “noun phrase plus a verb phrase.” A 
“noun phrase” (symbol: NP) consists simply of an article (T) 
plus a noun (N), and the presence of the article is optional.” A 
“verb phrase” (VP) consists of an auxiliary (Aux) plus a main 
verb (V) plus a noun phrase (and this last “noun phrase” is, of 
course, similar to the traditional “complement’”’); the noun 
phrase contained within the verb phrase is also optional. This 
may seem confusing at first reading, but the symbolic represen- 
tation is straightforward and easy to understand:® 


Sentence-> NP + VP (where the arrow means “rewrite,” 
i.e. rewrite Sentence as NP plus VP”) 
NP>T+N 
VP > Aux + V+ NP 


Thus, the following are “noun phrases”: 
John, the boy, a dog, the men 
And the following are “verb phrases”: 


reads, eats the apple, may bury a bone, 
have bought the farm 


” 


Therefore, the following are “kernel sentences”: 


John reads. 
The boy eats the apple. 


7 More properly, I feel, the “article” should be called a “determiner” ac- 
cording to a definition such as that of Sledd in A Short Introduction to 
English Grammar, p. 207. k 

8 This is the simplest possible presentation. Copyright laws being what they 
are, we cannot duplicate the presentation, and it must suffice to say that 
those rules, for example, pertaining tọ “noun phrase singular” (NP,) are 
equally explicit, self-consistent, and easy to understand. 
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A dog may bury a bone. 
The men have bought the farm. 


Chomsky thus simplifies the descriptions of English (such as 
that from Fries, quoted above) by limiting these descriptions to 
a relatively small number of simple sentences. All other sen- 
tences are “generated from” (i.e., built upon) these kernel sen- 
tences by applying certain constant and invariable transforma- 
tions, and the constancy of the transformation is, for most 
teachers of English, a major feature of Chomsky’s theory. 

Thus, given a kernel sentence (e.g. “The men have 
bought the farm”), we may generate a passive sentence (“The 
farm has been bought by the men”), a negative sentence (“The 
men haven’t bought the farm”), a “yes-or-no” interrogative sen- 
tence (“Have the men bought the farm?”), two “wh-” interroga- 
tive sentences (“What have the men bought?” and “Who has 
bought the farm?”), and even combinations of these sentences 
(e.g., a negative-passive: “The farm hasn’t been bought by the 
men”). Furthermore, with still other transformations we may 
introduce adverbs, adjectives, and prepositional phrases into 
any or all of these sentences (“Who has finally bought the old 
farm on the hill?”’).? 

These transformations, it is worth repeating, are invari- 
able. Given a kernel sentence of a particular form (and Chom- 
sky defines the required form precisely), then any and all re- 
lated non-kernel sentences can be generated by applying the 
appropriate (and quite simple) transformation. One specific ex- 
ample will serve to illustrate these remarks, The “passive trans- 
formation” may be given in the following form: 


To derive a passive sentence, we first need a kernel “string” 
containing the following elements: a noun phrase (NP), an 


9 There is quite obviously a relationship between Chomsky’s kernel sen- 
tences and simple traditional diagraming, and even between those trans- 
formations which add adjectives and phrases to the kernel and those dia- 
grams which indicate the subordinate position of adjectives and phrases. 
Transformations, however, indicate the exact nature of subordination; more 
importantly, they indicate the exact nature of the relationship between a 
kernel sentence and the associated passive, negative, and interrogative sen- 
tences. $ 
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auxiliary (Aux), a verb (V), and a second noun phrase (NP). 
These might be represented as follows: 


[NP] + [Aux] + [V] + [NP2] 
To transform this string into a “passive string,” the four basic 
elements are rearranged and three other elements are (in- 
variably) added, as follows: 


[NP.] + [Aux] + be + en + [V] + by + [NP] 


(The “en” which is added is the so-called “past participle 
morpheme.”) 


Finally, the resultant string is converted into an English 
sentence by inserting appropriate parts of speech into the string. 


Thus, given the kernel sentence: 


[The man] + [has] + [eaten] + [the apple] 
we may apply the transformation to produce: 
[The apple] + [has] + be + en + [eaten] + by + [the man] 


This, of course, reduces to: “The apple has been eaten by the 
man,”10 

Such is the nature of Chomsky’s major contribution to- 
ward the simplification of grammar, In addition, he makes an- 
other, quite important contribution: he divides all of grammar 
into three parts. The first part presents those rules that pertain 
to kernel sentences (“phrase structure”), and here his theory 
will certainly draw upon the work of the structuralists. The sec- 
ond part presents rules that generate non-kernel sentences 
(“transformational structure”). And the third part presents the 
rules that are necessary to account for such irregular forms as 
“child, children” and “buy, bought” (‘morphological struc- 
ture”), and this part of his theory will probably draw upon the 
work of the historical grammarians (e.g. Jespersen). 


10 For purposes of illustration, the transformation, as given, is somewhat 
simplified as the reader may see for himself by substituting, for example, 
a plural subject or object into the kernel. Such refinements, however, are 
easily and systematically handled through certain so-called “obligatory” 
transformations. The principle, at any rate, is invariable. 
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The theory, then, is not too difficult for an adult to un- 
derstand. And most persons acquainted with Chomsky's work, 
including the members of my class, feel that his theories provide 
the only logical explanation currently available for the intui- 
tive sense which most native speakers have of a relationship be- 
tween active and passive, or positive and negative, or declara- 
tive and interrogative sentences. But we may legitimately ask 
whether transformations can be taught to secondary school pu- 
pils. This is essentially the same question we asked above: “How 
can Chomsky’s theory be applied to the teaching of grammar?” 
To answer this question completely would be to write a text, or 
at least a syllabus, for a course on methods of teaching gram- 
mar. Obviously, nothing of that sort is being attempted here. 
But during the final meetings of my class, we reached agree- 
ment on a number of points that will probably be included in 
any text that is written. 


APPLICATION TO SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


We agreed, for example, that the study of grammar has 
one primary function: to enable a student to construct gram- 
matically correct sentences. The most significant advance that 
an understanding of Chomsky’s theory permits is the organiza- 
tion of this study according to increasing (“graduated”) levels of 
sophistication in sentence construction. Thus, we should first 
teach the use of the kernel sentence (terminology is unim- 
portant and should be subordinate to an understanding of the 
kernel form, i.e., to an understanding of a sentence that is 
“simple, declarative, active, with no complex verb or noun 
phrases”). The following sentences are typical kernel sentences: - 


1. The boy hit the ball. 

2. The girl bought the dress. 
3. The teacher ate the apple. 
4. John loves Mary. 


Conversely, the following sentences are not kernel sentences: 


5. The ball was hit by the boy. 
6. The girl didn’t buy the dress. 
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7. Did the teacher eat an apple? 
8. Who loves Mary? 


Secondary school pupils, the class agreed, could construct kernel 
sentences of their own. Next they could be taught to construct 
passive sentences from their kernels; then, negative sentences, 
“yes-or-no” interrogative sentences, and “wh-” interrogative sen- 
tences. At each step, the teacher can point out the recurring 
elements of the resultant sentences (i.e., the underlying form). 
The repetition would familiarize the student—unconsciously, 
perhaps, but nonetheless effectively—with the basic form, and 
the ordering of the exercises—in gradually increasing levels of 
complexity—would enable the student to build his confidence 
systematically. 

Students may then combine their sentences, for example 
the passive and the negative (and the teacher may note that the 
passive is formed before the negative is added). After (and 
sometimes during) exercises of this type, the teacher may intro- 
duce adjectives, adverbs, and prepositional phrases, noting that 
any of these may appear in any sentence form." 

Of course, in any presentation, certain definitions are re- 
quired, but the definitions should be introduced only when 
they are necessary, that is, only when a student needs a “label” 
to discuss the elements he is, in fact, using. Thus, “noun” and 
“verb” should be defined when the students are being taught 
the form of the kernel sentence. (I feel Sledd’s definitions are 
quite appropriate.) In this way, those parts of speech that are 
simplest to define (and for the student to understand) are 
taught first, and the hard-to-define (and to understand) parts of 
speech, such as the “preposition” and the “conjunction,” are 
postponed until the student has developed familiarity and con- 
fidence with the simpler and more important forms. 

There are still other benefits to be derived from an under- 
standing of Chomsky’s theories. Transformations per se, as we 
have noted, probably cannot be taught to pre-college students; 
but from any transformation a teacher can deduce several in- 


11 A method such as that advocated by D. M. Wolfe (“Grammatical Auto- 
biography,” English Journal, XLIX, 1 [January 1960], pp. 16-21) would be 
quite suitable for this kind of study. 
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variable rules. For example, from the passive transformation we 
can deduce such rules as the following (and the list is by no 
means exhaustive): 


1) There can be no passive voice unless a kernel sentence 
contains a subject and its object. 

2) There can be no passive voice without an auxiliary 
verb or verbs, (If there is only one auxiliary, it must be a form 
of to be.) 

3) The subject of the kernel sentence invariably follows 
the verb in the related passive sentence and is invariably intro- 
duced with the word “by.” 

4) The main verb in a passive sentence is invariably in 
the past participial form. 


Similar rules, it is worth repeating, can be derived from any 
transformation, and the form of the transformation guarantees 
that there are no exceptions to these rules. 

In brief, then, Chomsky’s theories are not difficult to un- 
derstand. They are, in fact, a means of systematizing the almost 
countless “rules” of both traditional and structural grammar- 
ians. And most importantly, an understanding of Chomsky’s 
theories permits a teacher to select and arrange grammatical 
elements in the most logical order and to build effectively upon 
preceding material. As teachers, we can hardly ask more of any 
theory. 
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A Plea for Pluralism 


JAMES SLEDD 


The following paper was read at the Four C’s meeting in 
Washington in April, 1961. Mainly it repeats arguments which 
had been offered six months before at the NCTE in Chicago. 

Three prefatory remarks may be helpful. 


1) The paper is in part an implicit confession of the au- 
thor’s own mistakes. Though I cannot pretend to a full under- 
standing of Chomsky and his group and though I deplore the 
arrogance of some of their statements and the almost religious 
fervor of some of their converts, my initial impression has 
grown constantly stronger that their work is of the first impor- 
tance, Even a moderate amount of study has showed me that I 
have made a number of errors with which they charge the struc- 
turalists. Developments in the last five years, however, have 
not shaken but rather have confirmed my old belief that popu- 
larizers of English linguistics should carefully maintain some 
continuity in our grammatical tradition and that they should 
absolutely refuse “the mere substitution of new dogma for old.” 

“Since contemporary linguistics is not monolithic but var- 
ious, alive, and changing, no one can offer a new description of 
English as a grammatical faith in which the untutored may fi- 
nally and safely rest.” 

2) The principal argument against the reading and pub- 
lication of papers like this has been that enemies of linguistics 
will use the disagreements among linguists as excuses to neglect 
the subject altogether. The cook who invites his patrons into his 
kitchen will frighten them out of the restaurant. 

College English, vol. XXIII (October 1961), pp. 15-20. 


James Sledd is Professor of English, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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Without enlarging on the cynicism of this argument for 
silence, one might remark that teachers of literature and of for- 
eign languages must be credited with something approaching 
adult intelligence and that disagreements as old as Plato and 
Aristotle have not yet brought literary study into total dis- 
repute. No more alluring opportunity could be offered for a 
cheap victory in debate than the proposition that since linguists 
do not all agree, linguistics is useless and non-linguists need 
know nothing about it; but the gay prospect is illusory. In years 
of pot-hunting, one would be lucky to find just once so fat a 
sitting pigeon: not even a master strategist could tempt an op- 
ponent into such self-exposure. 

But this paper does not argue tactics. It maintains a prin- 
ciple. “The history of English grammar and of the teaching of 
English will make it increasingly necessary, in the next few 
years, for most of us to be able to use grammars of more than 
one kind.” We will need to know the schoolroom tradition; we 
will need to know the standard works of men like Jespersen and 
Sweet, Poutsma and Kruisinga and Curme; we will need to 
know the structuralists and their transformationist critics. “The 
study of linguistics, indeed, should be a continuing lesson in 
humility; for the range, variety, and depth of linguistic scholar- 
ship are overwhelming—the product of more than two thou- 
sand years of high speculation and minute inquiry in many 
lands and among many peoples. Linguistics is not the newest 
gimmick of the handbook trade or the latest in the unending 
series of quinquennial revolutions which will, we are always 
told, lay new foundations for the study of our languages and 
literatures. It is, on the other hand, among the most ancient 
and widely cultivated of the humanistic disciplines, and we 
merely betray our own deficiencies if we narrow our concept of 
it until that concept fits comfortably within the limits of small 
minds.” 

A compelling reason provokes this impertinence of self- 
quotation. The leaders of our profession have implied a directly 
opposite principle in one of the most influential publications of 
recent years, The National Interest and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. They write as if the heart of the mystery of language has 
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been plucked out by structural grammarians and as if prospec- 
tive teachers of English need know nothing of pre-structural, 
non-structural, or post-structural grammars. 

“The few institutions offering work based on the tradi- 
tional eighteenth century Latinate grammar may hardly be said 
to contribute anything constructive. Since the days when, for 
want of a better available content, there were reasonable argu- 
ments for such grammar, a revolution in linguistic science has 
occurred. The advances in philology during the nineteenth cen- 
tury have been followed by a total reorientation of the field of 
linguistic study in the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
This reorientation, appearing in what is termed structural lin- 
guistics, has now opened to teachers of English a door to new 
insights and new learning. It offers materials for a realistic and 
scientifically sound methodology in developing the ability to 
use the language with increasing skill and power.” 

That is a clear statement of a structural party line. If we 
did not always know better than to say such things, we should 
know better now; and even a chastened pedagogue, conscious of 
his own blunders and inconsistencies and aware that an in- 
dividual will seem ridiculous when he opposes an immense pro- 
fessional society, must refuse to accept so restrictive and dog- 
matic a theory if his leaders are still foolish enough to announce 
it. “Students should know the state of their field, and teachers 
should know that controversies cannot be hidden from stu- 
dents.” 

3) By the time this paper is published, our professional 
Societies and examining boards may already have committed 
themselves and us either to a program of intelligent pluralism 
or to a program of expediential dogmatism. The paper may 
then lock the door behind a stolen horse or on a nag that finally 
no one tried to steal. In those circumstances, the remonstrant 
would hope for a return of the sense of humor whose flight this 
solemn preface melodramatizes; but he would also comfort him- 
self with the reflection that in our world an attack on intellec- 
tual togetherness can never be untimely. 


For American teachers of English, the year’s principal de- 
velopments in language-study have been two. First, Chomsky, 
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Halle, Lees, and their disciples have sustained their attack on 
structural linguistics with increasing vigor and success. Second, 
with increasing success and vigor the evangels of the Anglists 
have sustained their effort to convert the high schools and col- 
leges to structural linguistics. Yesterday's Left has thus become 
today’s Right, a new Left has emerged which is in some ways 
closer to yesterday's Right than to today’s, and today’s Right, 
internally divided and calling itself the Center, works at ignor- 
ing the new Left as it evangelizes the old Right. The result may 
well be that men who have argued creditably against tradi- 
tional dogmas will now saddle the country’s schools with the 
opposite dogmas of American structuralism at the precise mo- 
ment when many of those dogmas too are being discredited. 

As a minor precaution against just such catastrophe, this 
paper examines the quite different analysis of the present situa- 
tion which has recently been made by officials of the National 
Council and proposes a policy quite different from that which 
the Council seems to be following. The Council's position was 
foreshadowed in a review article by Harold Allen in College 
English for February, 1960, and is definitively stated in The 
National Interest and the Teaching of English. Apparently our 
officers believe that there is a single, well-defined, and generally 
accepted “linguistic approach” to the study and teaching of the 
English language and that this approach should be established 
in the schools and colleges by the combined efforts of govern- 
ments, foundations, professional societies, and examining 
boards. The reply here given is that there is no such approach 
and that the best way to popularize English linguistics is to 
train present and future teachers in the variety of approaches 
that actually exist and to encourage the independent adapta- 
tion of this knowledge to the needs of local situations. 

That there is no single “linguistic approach” will be 
evident to anyone who consults the UNESCO Linguistic Bibli- 
ography, the Proceedings of the linguists’ international con- 
gresses, or even The Year's Work in English Studies. The prop- 
osition needs illustration more than proof, and three subjects 
come to mind as sources of examples: first, the Trager-Smith 
phonology; second, the definition of the parts of speech; and 
third, immediate-constituent analysis. On each of these three 
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subjects, there is serious disagreement among linguists. Amer- 
ican linguists disagree with Europeans, American structuralists 
disagree both with non-structuralists and among themselves, 
and the transformationists have attacked the fundamentals of 
structural theory. 


1) The Trager-Smith phonology. Gorrell’s and Roberts’ 
third volume of the Portland curriculum-study states an opin- 
ion which popularizers have made widely current: “The Trager- 
Smith analysis and transcription ... is more simple and 
elegant than any other and is accepted by the majority of Amer- 
ican linguists.” Since linguistic noses have not yet been defined 
and have not yet stood up to be counted, a sufficient reply may 
be (a) that the Trager-Smith phonology has won little accept- 
ance abroad, (b) that in this country it has been and remains 
the subject of severe controversy among and between structural- 
ists and their colleagues, (c) that some of its leading supporters 
have now abandoned it, and (d) that the transformationists 
have attacked it as pernicious in both theory and practice. 
Kurath rejects the Trager-Smith analysis of the vowels and 
diphthongs; Thomas does not use it; Stockwell has given it up; 
and for what they are worth, my arguments are still unan- 
swered that if the analysis were to be made consistent it would 
have to be modified to accommodate long yowels, long diph- 
thongs, and more short vowels than nine. The transformation- 
ists would presumably treat my arguments as a reductio ad_ 
absurdum of the basic principles of the whole system—the prin- 
ciple, for example, that “levels” must not be “mixed” and the 
proverb “once a phoneme, always a phoneme.” That is, they 
attack the theory itself, not just the details of its application. As 
for stress and intonation, the revolutionary article on stress in 
For Roman Jakobson is now of course well known; and Stock- 
well is surely right when he says that recent work on intona- 
tion by Kingdon, Lee, Schubiger, Bolinger, and others has so 
“sharply contradicted” earlier studies that a “new synthesis” 
must be attempted. Far from being generally accepted, there- 
fore, the Trager-Smith phonology has been steadily losing 
ground for the last half-dozen years; and no new system has 
been devised which can make any claim to general approval. 
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2) The definition of the parts of speech. Here a number 
of questions have been debated. The most important is whether 
or not brief definitions are even possible. Some American struc- 
turalists have said a practical yes simply by attempting defini- 
tions; the transformationists say no. The negative answer, 
though it might seem to close the theoretical discussion, leaves 
open the question of pedagogic practice; the affirmative answer 
has led to further questions of theory, such as alleged proce- 
dures for discovering the classes, the wisdom or unwisdom of 
mixing the levels of morphology and syntax in defining them, 
the importance or unimportance of so-called suprasegmental 
morphemes as parts of testing frames, the precise classes which 
should be recognized, the application of the definitions when 
once they have been framed, etc. Again no general agreement 
has been reached, though there seems to be increasing support 
for the transformationists’ belief that we cannot “encapsulate,” 
buticulate, or empyxify “major grammatical concepts in pithy 
definitions.” 

The problem of definition does not disappear, however, in 
a transformational grammar; it simply assumes a different form. 
For example, such a grammar would define the noun by listing 
all the words which can appear in the positions where the sym- 
bol N appears in the rules—positions which represent the gram- 
matical characteristics of the listed nouns. Since a transforma- 
tional grammar will therefore include a lexicon, and since it will 
embody a much more elaborate sub-classification of parts of 
speech than the structural grammars have done, it puts a new 
aspect on several other familiar linguistic problems, including 
the grammar-lexicon relation and the explanation of what it 
means to use meaning in linguistic analysis. A transformational 
grammar might well include such sub-classes as adverbs of di- 
rection, place, manner, frequency, cause, and time; yet such a 
grammar is purely formal. The problem of defining parts of 
speech thus expands into the problem of defining a grammar; 
and still the fact remains that if a big transformational gram- 
mar is ever completed, a linguist may still fruitfully investigate 
the common characteristics which the grammar assigns to the 
members of its classes, 
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In short, the popularizer in search of a simple, authorita- 
tive gospel had best steer clear of the parts of speech. 

3) Immediate-constituent analysis. The theory of immedi- 
ate constituents, as it is popularly understood, states that every 
sentence and hence every construction may be successively 
dichotomized without remainders until its ultimate morphemic 
constituents have been reached. In his College English review, 
Harold Allen speaks of the theory as “generally accepted.” Most 
American structuralists have indeed accepted it, and it has been 
widely popularized; but (a) the theory has never been success- 
fully applied to materials approaching the complexity of nor- 
mal speech, (b) its adherents disagree noticeably in their appli- 
cation of the theory, (c) its application has often led to absurd 
results, (d) no serious justification has been attempted for such 
absurdity or for the rules which breed it, and (e) the theory 
makes one more of the structuralist dogmas which Chomsky 
sharply criticizes. 

The statement that the theory of immediate constituents 
has never been successfully applied to materials of normal com- 
plexity is a confession which supposedly we all would make ex- 
cept in moments of theoretical belligerency. Those who deny 
the statement are invited to apply their theory, without neglect- 
ing stress and pitch, to a single page of the journal Language or 
to half-a-dozen commonplace sentences like “I think it’s a dis- 
grace the way he drinks, don’t you?” Besides embarrassment, 
one normal result of such experiments is prolonged debate, 
which exemplifies the contention that adherents of the theory 
disagree noticeably in their application of it. Such disagreement 
has been repeatedly pointed out, as in my review of the gram- 
mars of Roberts, Whitehall, and Lloyd and Warfel. Not only is 
it false that we cannot understand a sentence unless we know its 
immediate constituents; we cannot even agree on the definition 
and identification of such things as heads and modifiers. Hill, 
for example, says that the pronoun them is the head of the 
phrase all of them, though it cannot regularly substitute for the 
whole phrase, and that the windows being open is the main sen- 
tence in The room was cool, the windows being open, though 
being is not a finite verb. Even more oddly, Hill splits Did John 
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buy a new car? into Did John buy and a new car. For these and 
similar difficulties, the reasons are obvious: our rules for IC- 
analysis are unmotivated, they are not precise enough to dictate 
unequivocal results, and the nature of our language is not such 
that we know in advance what the results should be. The only 
way to remove the difficulties would be to devise rules which 
would be not only universally and mechanically applicable but 
also motivated in the sense that the results of their application 
would match our intuitive knowledge of grammatical structure. 
Rigor and universality alone would not be enough, since those 
demands could be met by a rule that the first constituent of any 
sentence is its first three letters in ordinary English spelling or 
its first three phonemes in a Trager-Smith transcription. A 
transformationist’s criticism of the IC-theory may be found in 
Chomsky’s paper “On the Notion ‘Rule of Grammar.’ ” 

To sum up this portion of the argument, it may be said 
that if there is no general agreement on such basic matters as 
the definition of the parts of speech and IC-analysis, and if the 
structuralists’ favorite phonological exhibit is becoming a little 
tarnished, the idea that there exists some one well-defined and 
generally accepted “linguistic approach” to the study and 
teaching of the English language must be flatly rejected. As Hill 
has said, “the area of what is now in some sense controversial 
has so increased as even to include some statements that would 
previously have seemed safe because bromidically trivial.” The 
recognition of that fact is healthy, however belated or unwill- 
ing, and denials of it must take some more convincing form 
than five-minute recitations of a vague linguistic creed. If all 
that we agree on can be summed up in five minutes, govern- 
ment appropriations will hardly be necessary for its teaching. A 
convincing unitarian will have to explain away such unhappy 
statements as Hill’s, the independent existence of European 
linguistics, the work of such excellent American mavericks as 
Bolinger, the conversions of men like Stockwell, Roberts, and 
Lees, the now rather extensive writings of Lees, Chomsky, and 
Halle, and the whole notoriously known history of the bellum 
grammaticale. Most embarrassing of all for unitarian popular- 


izers is the fact that our best popularizer has traveled the 
Damascus road so frequently. 
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The consequences of these facts for policy are quite clear 
and can be stated briefly. The best thing we can do to improve 
the teaching of the English language is to train more teachers 
better and to give them more and better books to teach in ways 
appropriate to their local situations. We do not want just one 
book or one syllabus—we want many books and many syllabi, 
taking a variety of positions. We do not want to walk in a na- 
tional goose-step, with Wise Men in Washington as drill-sergeants 
and with examining boards as military police to whack dissent- 
ers over the head, And we do not want teachers who have been 
falsely indoctrinated with the idea that by learning a single gram- 
matical system they have learned enough to teach grammar. We 
should give prospective teachers, not a course in English gram- 
mar, but a course in English grammars. Institutions which teach 
the traditional schoolroom grammar should not be despised, 
since that grammar is not totally false or misguided and since 
future teachers will have to live with it and probably teach it. 
But teaching the traditional grammar is just a beginning. We 
should also teach one of the scholarly nonstructural books like 
Curme’s one-volume English Grammar or Jespersen’s Essen- 
tials, These works provide much more information about our 
language than most of their structural rivals do; they preserve 
methods and insights which the structuralists wrongly aban- 
doned; and though Chomsky has somewhere said that they are 
more like the imputs to a language-learning machine than like 
real grammars, such imputs have their value for our language- 
learners. Respect for tradition, finally, does not forbid us to live 
and work in the twentieth century. We should certainly teach 
our future teachers some one of our structural grammars, and 
as soon as we have the necessary competence and the necessary 
materials, we should introduce them to transformational analy- 
sis. Our aim should be not only an understanding of each system 
in itself, but at least an elementary comparison and evaluation 
of them in both theoretical and practical terms. 

To the objection that this program is undesirable because 
it would be confusing and that it is impossibly difficult even if 
it were desirable, the reply has luckily been given by the National 
Council. The Council has committed us to a vast campaign for 
“a quality education” in which the study of language will be 
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emphasized. If the word quality means anything, then it is not 
too much to ask a teacher to read and understand four books on 
one of her three principal subjects, and it is not too much to ask 
a teacher's teacher to preserve intellectual freedom by honestly 
describing the conflicts in his field. We can hardly do less. 


part iv 


Teaching Written 
and Oral Composition 


THE RECENT EMPHASIS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE as the real con- 
tent of English classes is again reflected in this section. In the 
opening article, which serves as context for the remaining ones, 
Wallace suggests that too narrow an approach to composition 
has resulted in the divorce of the teaching of literature and the 
teaching of writing from “the healthy associations with rhetoric 
which (they) once enjoyed.” Wallace voices the common recent 
conviction that the teaching of writing and speaking must be 
based on rhetoric, which he defines broadly, and to which 
should be associated “grammar, the principles of composition, 
the techniques of style and delivery, the principles of logical 
analysis and argument, and the methods of exposition.” 
Christensen and Lockerbie show how Wallace's principles 
may be implemented in the classroom. Christensen unites rhet- 
oric and generative grammar to evolve a rhetoric of the sen- 
tence based on four principles. Composition units, based on 
such a program, he thinks, not only improve the student's abil- 
ity to write sentences but give him an insight into style and 
improve his reading of literature. Lockerbie, influenced by the 
rhetorician, Walker Gibson, finds in the principle of the 
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“speaking voice”’—and the related matters of tone, attitude, 
and audience—a new dimension for the teaching of writing and 
literature. 

The next four articles in the section treat the matters of 
planning instruction in written composition and of classroom 
management and methodology. Each outlines a “sequential and 
incremental” program in writing for grades 7-12 based on the 
kinds of writing experiences students should have in the various 
grades. The problem of the paper load of the high school 
teacher and of individual differences in writing ability espe- 
cially concern Kraus and Johnson. Kraus illustrates the way in 
which total class instruction in composition can be supple- 
mented by small-group work on specific skills. Johnson’s specific 
suggestions for teaching writing in junior high school classes 
have equal application to senior high school groups, particu- 
larly the practical section on “time savers.” Saalbach is con- 
cerned with the vital difference between composing and mere 
writing as he describes a specific technique for teaching students 
how to organize an expository paper. 

Evaluation and grading of student writing remains a 
perennial problem of teachers of English. Subjectivity of grad- 
ing and failure to agree on standards in writing have dogged 
effort in many schools, Both Dusel and Koclanes emphasize the 
idea that evaluation of writing is principally a type of teaching 
that points the student toward improvement, that grading is 
secondary. Dusel regards grading as communication, and he 
appraises the effects of grades and types of comments on differ- 
ent kinds of students, concluding with suggestions on marking 
which will facilitate learning. Koclanes discusses three levels of 
evaluation of writing, from the simplest and most objective to 
the most difficult and most subjective. 

The relation of instruction in oral communication to the 
English program remains ambivalent in many schools. A num- 
ber of schools offer separate courses, usually elective, in speech. 
Some others require a semester or unit of speech in lieu of a 
part of the regular English course in a given grade. Smaller 
schools often make no formal provision for speech. Some recent 
curriculum theorists in English have ignored oral communica- 
tion, referring to a “tri-component curriculum—literature, lan- 
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guage, and writing. However, a unified English program, with 
the English language at its center, obviously includes oral com- 
munication. The three articles which conclude this section all 
are based on the assumption that oral language activity is in- 
herent obviously in an English program and that attention to 
oral skills can be given within the context of the course, that 
training in oral speech arts is not something superimposed. 
French defines the responsibilities in speech of the English pro- 
gram, leaving to specialists such matters as training in dramatic 
reading and correction of speech defects. He sees a close rela- 
tionship, of course, between instruction in speech and in writ- 
ing, reading, and listening. Frazier identifies certain principles 
that should underlie training in listening and speaking, then 
illustrates the application of these principles in specific, normal 
activities of the English class. Though it was published more 
than a decade ago, Nichols’ essay remains, in the opinion of the 
editors, the best succinct, comprehensive discussion of the teach- 
ing of listening in high school. 


Towards a Rationale for Teachers 
of Writing and Speaking 


KARL R. WALLACE 


When teachers of writing and speaking seek guides for 
their future, they will find them, I believe, not primarily in 
grammar, linguistics, and logic, but in the ancient and honor- 
able art of rhetoric. 

If rhetoric be properly regarded, it may be defined as the 
art of practical and popular discourse. To systematic, persistent 

English Journal, vol. L (September 1961), pp. 384-391, 
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education in this art, teachers should pay far more attention 
than they now appear to do. On them rests the special responsi- 
bility for the improvement of public thought and discussion. 
The deficiencies in public.advocacy and persuasion and in the 
talk of the home, the school, and the market place are too pain- 
fully evident to need specification and explanation. The 
Churchills and the Stevensons are too rare. So are the Walter 
Lippmanns. Social communication too rarely goes beyond the 
desultory exchange of inconsequential bits of information, the 
firm pronouncement, personal feelings, and traditional prej- 
udices. Much of advertising has long since replaced information 
and decorum with egocentric appeals to sex, status, and secur- 
ity—all delivered in a style and tone appropriate to seduction 
or to national disaster. The salesmanship of commerce and poli- 
tics, refining its methods of market research and attitude mea- 
surement, strives for the success of the moment. It is today that 
matters, not tomorrow. Perhaps most unfortunate of all are the 
new turns given to group discussion and conference. One twist 
is the strategy of All-Must-Agree, or Don’t Rock the Boat, or 
You Don’t Count. Disagreement has become a horrid word and 
nonconformity shares the opprobrium of sin. The other twist is 
revealed in certain tactical maneuvers, such as, Ask for the 
Moon, Stack the Cards, or Bluff. Postural tactics produce discus- 
sion by attrition, in which reasonableness, personal integrity, 
and manly compromise have become strange words. 

The undistinguished state of public discussion and per- 
suasion has many causes. We cannot lay the blame entirely on 
teachers of English and speech. Yet as the natural and profes- 
sional authorities on verbal communication, they have been 
looking the wrong way. Teachers of English long ago discovered 
that the mechanics of grammar and syntax, whether taught di- 
rectly or “functionally,” were pretty dull stuff at any level of 
instruction. The elements of paragraph construction and com- 
position and the reading of listless themes were among the 
chores of teaching. No more rewarding day after day was the 
teaching of reading. In brief, teachers found themselves con- 
fined to a bare bones segment of the old, full-bodied rhetoric. 
They no longer saw rhetoric as the art of adjusting ideas to 
people and people to ideas. Instead of dealing with invention— 
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with the ideas that permeate public discussion and the sources 
of them—instead of dealing with the full range of dispositio 
and style and with the problems of memory and delivery—in a 
word, instead of working with a humane rhetoric, they claimed 
only the simplest elements of style, the unphilosophical aspects 
of grammar, and the less sophisticated notions of structure and 
rhetorical forms.1 Porter Perrin takes a similar view of the fall 
from Rhetoric to Style. He allows himself to say that “for the 
last seventy-five years a large part of the instructor's time and 
effort has been spent in purifying the students’ English.” In the 
tradition of rhetoric, he adds, “this is a weak and static doc- 
trine, on a par with the medieval limitation to the topics of 
style and delivery.”? Perrin suggests that a lamentable conse- 
quence of.limiting composition to style and form is that the 
study of literature, as well as the teaching of writing, has been 
divorced from the healthy associations with rhetoric which it 
once enjoyed. 

Why did such things happen? Somewhere along the way 
the natural and social sciences declared that they were the only 
sources of trustworthy fact and knowledge. We not only came 
around to believing them, but came to reject argument and 
persuasion that was not manifestly grounded on evidence which 
had been precisely weighed up by scientific investigation. Belief 
and confidence had to meet the five per cent test! Even teachers 
of public speaking were seduced. In the early 1900's a few of 
them, believing that elocution and elementary stylistics offered 
little intellectual material, took up classical rhetoric. They soon 
discovered that in its company they had a challenging art to 
teach. But they, too, were seduced by the Siren of Science. In 
their fundamentals courses they used to assign readings on con- 
troversial subjects and they and their students would discuss 
them in class, often with point and spirit. This was heady stuff. 


1 An excellent, brief survey of the art of rhetoric is provided by Donald C. 
Bryant: “Aspects of the Rhetorical Tradition—l. The Intellectual Founda- 
tion,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 36 (April 1950), pp. 169-176; “Aspects 
of the Rhetorical Tradition—II. Emotion, Style, and Literary Association,” 
QJS, 36 (October 1950), pp. 326-332; “Rhetoric, Its Functions, and Its 
Scope,” QJS, 39 (December 1953), pp. 401-424. 

2 Perspectives on English: Essays to Honor W. Wilbur Hatfield, ed. Robert 
C. Pooley (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960), p. 122. 
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The ensuing round of speaking, always accompanied with full- 
sentence, deductive outlines and occasionally with manuscripts, 
was usually direct’ and real. It had the ring of communication 
because it was focused on an audience and because its subject 
matter was vital. But this realistic union of substance and form, 
of content and technique, was for the most part abandoned. 
The speech teacher began to assign a few more speeches than he 
used to, encouraging student confidence through increased 
practice on the platform, and administering dilute doses of for- 
mal logic and psychology. From time to time he would exhort 
the student to run down the most authoritative and up-to-the- 
minute information possible by beating over the specialized in- 
dexes, And what did the teacher of English do? He turned to 
literature for much of the content of writing and the materials 
for reading. 

We could all wish that this state of affairs were history— 
but it isn’t. There seems to be widespread popular agreement 
that Johnny can’t read or speak any better today than he did 
forty years ago. Some persons have been brutal enough to re- 
mind us that we have trained many generations of his teachers. 
We must confront the fact, too, that our escape slogan hasn’t 
produced results. The slogan of forty years?—Every teacher 
should be a teacher of English. The stark, awful fact is that he 
is not, and it seems highly improbable that he is going to be. 
Because the scientist believes that only he is responsible for sub- 
ject matter, he is fair-minded enough to believe that only we 
are the proper teachers of the communication skills. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF RHETORIC 


The history, the theory, and the practice of rhetorical dis- 
course tell us plainly what to do. Rhetoric has a subject matter 
which no other discipline has or wants to claim today. It is the 
thought, opinion, and information revealed in the great, per- 
sisting, and unresolved problems of a civilization and culture. 
They are the problems of war and peace, race and creed, pov- 
erty, wealth, and population, of democracy and communism. 
They have many faces and present many aspects from genera- 
tion to generation. Specific issues arise on which we must take 
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decision from time to time. One day it is Suez, another Cuba. 
One week it is the Congo, another it is the plight of the Amer- 
ican farmer or the railroads. One decade it is symbolist litera- 
ture, another abstract art. On these subjects the experts as well 
as the many take sides. These subjects constitute the materials 
of a wide-flung dialectic and rhetoric which are, and should be, 
the intellectual property of every good citizen. They are also 
the property of rhetoric precisely because everybody deals with 
them in language symbols and forms. In them idea and lan- 
guage are compounded as inextricably as stimulus and response. 
If our teaching is to produce the results we intend, these are the 
materials with which to associate grammar, the principles of 
composition, the techniques of style and delivery, the principles 
of logical analysis and argument, and the methods of exposi- 
tion. Such materials the student and citizen encounter every 
day as speaker and audience, writer or reader, learner and 
critic. 

In returning to such subject matter we need not worry 
about superficiality of idea and opinion. Our efforts could 
hardly render public discussion more shallow than it is. Experi- 
ence shows us, moreover, that students upon getting interested 
in a subject dig into the more specialized sources of informa- 
tion. Teachers have discovered, also, that preparation for public 
discussion is by no means limited to the reading matter of con- 
temporary journals and magazines. No group can be genuinely 
concerned over censorship of the press, for example, without 
finding that Milton’s Areopagitica and Mill’s On Liberty pre- 
sent most of the classic and timeless ideas and arguments rel- 
evant to the subject. Finally, teachers who embrace a mature 
rather than a puerile rhetoric know that the emotions, feelings, 
and characters of men cannot, and should not, be expurgated 
from either exposition or argument. Knowing this, teachers re- 
alize that the young speaker can learn much about himself and 
others through the drama, novel, and the short story. It is the 
literary artist of these genre who deals most profoundly and 
truly with men in action, with their values, motives, and moral 
standards. From the characterizations by the artist, the student 
acquires a sensitivity to what is typical and representative in 
human behavior. In fact, the credibility of the speaker's portrait 
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and the credibility of a literary character present analogous 
problems. So if the subject matter of practical discourse be con- 
strued correctly and studied appropriately, it will be seen to be 
the counterpart of scientific studies. Specialized man functions 
effectively on the public stage only when generalized man can 
translate technical information for the public mind or trans- 
mute it into argument for the public will. 

The kind of endeavor I have been describing would seem 
to be applicable to grade and high school education as well as 
to the “higher” learning. Human experience is enlarged chiefly 
through symbol systems, and for most persons in their develop- 
ing years the principal system is the native language, spoken 
and written, and gesture. Through language, mind and intel- 
lect are expanded in breadth and depth, and disciplined in 
rigor. One can guide the process, and keep pace with it, by us- 
ing materials and projects appropriate to the level of educa- 
tional development. To the extent that education can be iden- 
tified with systematic change from language naivete to language 
sophistication, the student is a novice rhetorician and the 
teacher is an expert rhetorician. It makes all the difference in 
the world what kind of a rhetorician the teacher is. Clearly he 
must be more than a teacher of finger exercises and elementary 
skills. 


EMPHASES IN TEACHING 


In the future, so I believe, teachers will do more than 
make practical and popular discourse the center of our en- 
deavors. They must select their emphases. One emphasis, as I 
have indicated, should be on the subject matter of practical dis- 
course. Another emphasis should be on the ethical problems of 
the writer and speaker, particularly on the ethos of the com- 
municator. 

The new interest in communication has, among other 
things, given rise to much research on communication phe- 
nomena. Moreover, most of the research has been experimental. 
The investigator with an experimental cast seems to have gone 
one of two ways. If he is an electronics engineer, a linguist, or a 
voice scientist, he has directed his attention to the medium of 
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communication and the problems of transmitting signals over 
it. He is not concerned with questions about the right and 
wrong of communicative behavior. Indeed, he doesn’t want to 
get tangled up with meanings because the meaningful aspect of 
signals and signs necessarily involves value judgments. If the 
experimenter is allied with one of the social sciences, he is 
usually measuring the success of effect of a communication. He 
wants to know whether the communicator achieved his in- 
tended effect. If the communicator was successful, good; if he 
was not, bad. Such research gives us well-grounded information 
about the effectiveness of methods and techniques. This is 
praiseworthy. Most lamentable, however, is the ethic which is 
implied, if not stated, namely, that in a particular case the end 
justifies the means used to secure it. So we have the scientist 
apparently providing fuel and sanction for the narrow prag- 
matism of the political speaker and the advertiser, and indeed 
for any communicator who is tempted to short cut his way to 
success. The integrity and ethics of the communicator have 
been neglected almost entirely. Serious and sustained attention 
to them is long overdue. 

The morality of the communicator will not bother per- 
sons who believe that rhetoric is a tool and, like logic, bears no 
ethic in itself. The morality, so the argument runs, is a function 
of the character of the communicator, not of the art. But this 
view overlooks a basic fact: that rhetoric is an art, and like any 
art it involves much more than skill. Central to art is the power 
of the artist’s conceptions—his ability to select his effects and 
purposes, to search for all available materials, and to choose 
and mold them to the task at hand. The power of invention is 
the soul of any art. It is likewise the soul of the art of practical 


discourse. 


THE ETHIC OF DISCOURSE 


When one sees rhetoric as an art rather than as an amoral 
tool, he is ready to face the question: What are the ethics of 
practical discourse and what are the obligations of the speaker 
and writer? Now is not the time to set forth the duties of the 
communicator as I see them. I must be content with saying 
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firmly that there is an ethic within the art of rhetoric, not out- 
side it Here I shall point only to the two principal places 
where one would look for an ethic. 

First, one looks primarily at the means which a com- 
municator uses to achieve his end. The means of doing some- 
thing give rise to methods and techniques. From these are for- 
mulated the standards of production and conduct which govern 
the artist, or in our case the communicator. To find the stand- 
ards of practical discourse one turns to the theorists on rhetoric 
and to those regarded as the best writers and speakers, past and 
present. Once the standards are recognized, the proper question 
can be asked of a communication: How well did the communi- 
cator measure up to the standards which apply to the case in 
question? It is the quality of the production judged as a whole 
which counts. Whether the communicator gained his purpose or 
not is but one of many criteria. It seems to me that a speech or 
its visual equivalent is good if it meets proper standards; it is 
bad if it does not. So I urge that teachers formulate their stand- 
ards of practical discourse, stating them as explicitly and as 
clearly as they can. The task is not difficult, for there are broad 
areas of agreement. The solid principles have not changed sig- 
nificantly for 2000 years or so, although each age has had its 
own stylistic foibles. 

The second source of an ethic is found in the region 
which rhetoric and discourse share with political science and 
the art of government. We cannot here describe the ideals and 
state the directives for public discourse that they imply. Teach- 
ers must search for themselves. We can only hint at the kind of 
ethic they will find. If, for example, they discover that democ- 
racy assumes the dignity and worth of the individual, that he is 
the ultimate source of power in the democratic state, that he is 
supposed to be educable, and that his education depends on 
knowledge and information disseminated widely and freely—if 
they discover such doctrines surely an ethic of public address 
will assert ideals congenial with the doctrines. The ideals will 
concern the knowledge and equipment of the communicator, 
8 This point of view is fully expressed in my “Rhetoric, Politics, and Educa- 


tion of the Ready Man,” The Rhetorical Idiom, ed. Donald C. Bryant 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958), pp. 71-95. 
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the kind of respect he owes an audience and his obligations to 
it. It will emphasize truth-telling. It will condemn distortion of 
ideas and facts and the suppression of significant information. 


WRITING AND SPEAKING 


Teachers who become committed to an art of practical 
and popular discourse will not worry over dubious and jurisdic- 
tional distinctions between writing and speaking. They will re- 
spect both language that is addressed to the eye and language 
addressed to the ear. A number of traditionally bothersome 
questions will seem pointless. We mention but two: Which is 
superior, writing or speaking? Are there significant and useful 
distinctions between written style and oral style? 

The ends of practical discourse and the methods appro- 
priate to them provide the correct perspective for an examina- 
tion of style. If the ends of discourse may be designated in 
broad terms as understanding and persuasion, the essential task 
in any particular communication is to find ways of achieving 
the end. The choice of the medium—that is, whether to write or 
speak—is a subsidiary matter. The medium doubtless influences 
style and its techniques. Yet the purpose and method of a com- 
position wield larger and more significant effects on style than 
the medium. They influence the composition as a whole, de- 
termine its parts, and account for interaction of parts with each 
other and the whole. They are the true sources of energy, force, 
and movement of the whole and set its tone and temper. In- 
deed, the pervasive influence of purpose and method extends to 
the narrowest aspects of style, even to the mechanics of han- 
dling the sentence. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
the mastery of stylistic mechanics has any significant effect upon 
the larger, more organic aspects of style. In a word, the whole 
has ever been stronger than its parts. In redoubling our efforts 
to make Johnny more literate, are we sure we know the sources 
of literacy? Is literacy best obtained when made an object in 
itself or when regarded as serving and facilitating the ends of 
communication? Should we not periodically face such questions 
anew? $ 
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The time has come to examine more closely than we have 
the traditional comparisons and contrasts between writing and 
speaking. From them come the arguments for teaching writing 
and speaking together as similar skills, or apart as dissimilar 
skills. On such matters can we not systematize our thinking and 
lay the basis for probing more deeply into the arguments? 
Above all we need to remind ourselves of what is entailed when 
we speak of skills and techniques. We are talking about motor 
responses, specifically about motor processes of language, and 
even more specifically about encoding, that is, the act of trans- 
lating “thoughts” and “ideas,” stored somehow in the intricate 
networks of the brain, into visible and audible linguistic signs. 
Teachers of English and teachers of speech most directly and 
technically meet the human being as an encoder. We might say 
that professionally they aim to help him develop habits of en- 
coding efficiently and effectively. 


THE ENCODING PROCESS 


Although little is known with certainty about the encod- 
ing process, there is little dispute about some things. First, as a 
child enters upon formal schooling, he is in possession of the 
oral code to the extent that he has acquired a bread-and-butter 
competence in translating his experience into the code. He has 
been a successful communicator in the most direct and immedi- 
ate of speaker-audience relationships. On the other hand, he has 
had almost no experience with the written code. This he must 
learn virtually from scratch and must be kept at it for a number 
of years until he has formed a firm and ready hand. Second, the 
two codes involve different pathways of sensory and neurolog- 
ical activity—on the one hand, vocal and articulatory responses 
monitored by the ear, and on the other, arm and finger move- 
ments monitored by the eye. The sounds and letters so made 
have no intrinsic relationship to each other. The two codes are 
alike so far as their word elements carry similar meanings and 
their formal components are similar structurally. Third, the act 
of speaking and the act of writing differ markedly in speed. 
Speaking is about five times faster than writing. 
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These facts prompt observations which teachers should 
examine and pursue. First, learning the written code appears to 
be so difficult that the schools have to work at it a long time, 
through the high school years for all youth and into the college 
years for some persons. The difficulty is such that until the ad- 
vent of the American democracy, reading and writing were only 
for the select few. One consequence was that men of letters won 
a superior status. Second, the spoken code receives relatively lit- 
tle systematic treatment during the public school years. Its style 
is allowed to solidify and remain geared to the narrowest re- 
quirements of utility. Its vocabulary is far outstripped by that 
of the written code. Its vigor and force, its directness, liveliness, 
and imaginativeness, best seen in its short, fragmentary expres- 
sions and its slang, go largely undirected and undisciplined. In- 
deed, the standards of speech are set by the individual's peers 
and influenced but little by his teachers and by literature. Fi- 
nally, the slowness of the encoding process in writing and the 
swiftness of encoding in speaking appear to breed quite differ- 
ent consequences. The speaker encoding rapidly under the 
compulsion of a real subject and audience finds his attention 
riveted to the task at hand. The circumstances discourage crit- 
icism and revision of his mental experience before he commits it 
to language. His revisions, if any, are likely to be evident as 
spontaneous repetitions, the result of lightning search for the 
clearer statement and the more familiar word, if not the more 
precise word. Yet the circumstances which stimulate encoding 
and inhibit criticism would seem to make for facility of utter- 
ance. So the young speaker, conscious of ready language, ac- 
quires confidence and develops a sort of public image of him- 
self. The writer, encoding slowly, finds it hard to keep his atten- 
tion focused until the idea in mind can be laboriously written 
down. He finds that he has the leisure to criticize and revise 
prior to commitment in writing. In fact, after writing he can 
still reconsider and revise; he can recode the code, for he is not 
pressed by an audience demanding the instant production of 
language. Thus he communicates with himself, and if he learns 
to do so satisfactorily he creates a private image of himself. 

If these observations are valid, how similar are speaking 
and writing? They are much alike linguistically, for whether 
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one is writing or speaking he is subject to the same conventions 
of grammar, syntax, semantics. When viewed physically and 
psychologically, they are different, for the processes of encoding 
use different motor schemes and involve habits developed under 
different sets of circumstances. Yet in the climate of school and 
college, would it be possible to bring the two skills together in 
learning situations in which writing and speaking would re- 
enforce and complement each other? The two skills could be 
given comparable settings and subject matter if both were in 
the service of practical, popular discourse. Once the child had 
solidified the act of writing, the spoken and written codes could 
be carried on together in each learning assignment. Practiced 
together and directed to audiences, the strengths of one might 
be acquired by the other and the weaknesses of each be made 
minimal. 

The alternative is to continue doing, as teachers, pretty 
much what we do now, changing a detail here and there and 
hoping to graduate before long to loftier enterprises—to ad- 
vanced courses in the literature and criticism of speechmaking 
and in the literature of creative writing. Unless teachers of the 
native language arts and skills find a better rationale than this, 
I have no reason to expect that Johnny in 1970 will speak or 
write appreciably better than he does today. 
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A Generative Rhetoric of 


the Sentence 
FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 


If the new grammar is to be brought to bear on composi- 
tion, it must be brought to bear on the rhetoric of the sentence. 
We have a workable and teachable, if not a definitive, modern 
grammar; but we do not have, despite several titles, a modern 
rhetoric, 

In composition courses we do not really teach our captive 
charges to write better—we merely expect them to. And we do 
not teach them how to write better because we do not know 
how to teach them to write better. And so we merely go through 
the motions. Our courses with their tear-out workbooks and 
four-pound anthologies are elaborate evasions of the real prob- 
lem. They permit us to put in our time and do almost anything 
else we'd rather be doing instead of buckling down to the hard 
work of making a difference in the student's understanding and 
manipulation of language. 

With hundreds of handbooks and rhetorics to draw from, 
I have never been able to work out a program for teaching the 
sentence as I find it in the work of contemporary writers. The 
chapters on the sentence all adduce the traditional rhetorical 
classification of sentences as loose, balanced, and periodic. But 
the term loose seems to be taken as a pejorative (it sounds im- 
moral); our students, no Bacons or Johnsons, have little occa- 
sion for balanced sentences; and some of our worst perversions 
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of style come from the attempt to teach them to write periodic 
sentences. The traditional grammatical classification of sen- 
tences is equally barren. Its use in teaching composition rests on 
a semantic confusion, equating complexity of structure with 
complexity of thought and vice versa. But very simple thoughts 
may call for very complex grammatical constructions. Any 
moron can say “I don’t know who done it.” And some of us 
might be puzzled to work out the grammar of “All I want is all 
there is,” although any chit can think it and say it and act on it. 

The chapters on the sentence all appear to assume that we 
think naturally in primer sentences, progress naturally to com- 
pound sentences, and must be taught to combine the primer 
sentences into complex sentences—and that complex sentences 
are the mark of maturity. We need a rhetoric of the sentence 
that will do more than combine the ideas of primer sentences. 
We need one that will generate ideas. 

For the foundation of such a generative or productive 
rhetoric I take the statement from John Erskine, the originator 
of the Great Books courses, himself a novelist. In an essay “The 
Craft of Writing” (Twentieth Century English, Philosophical 
Library, 1946) he discusses a principle of the writer’s craft, 
which though known he says to all practitioners, he has never 
seen discussed in print. The principle is this: “When you write, 
you make a point, not by subtracting as though you sharpened 
a pencil, but by adding.” We have all been told that the for- 
mula for good writing is the concrete noun and the active verb. 
Yet Erskine says, “What you say is found not in the noun but in 
what you add to qualify the noun. . . The noun, the verb, and 
the main clause serve merely as the base on which meaning will 
rise . . . The modifier is the essential part of any sentence.” 
The foundation, then, for a generative or productive rhetoric 
of the sentence is that composition is essentially a process of 
addition. 

But speech is linear, moving in time, and writing moves 
in linear space, which is analogous to time. When you add a 
modifier, whether to the noun, the verb, or the main clause, you 
must add it either before the head or after it. If you add it 
before the head, the direction of modification can be indicated 
by an arrow pointing forward; if you add it after, by an arrow 
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pointing backward. Thus we have the second principle of a 
generative rhetoric—the principle of direction of modification 
or direction of movement. 

Within the clause there is not much scope for operating 
with this principle. The positions of the various sorts of close, or 
restrictive, modifiers are generally fixed and the modifiers are 
often obligatory—“"The man who came to dinner remained till 
midnight.” Often the only choice is whether to add modifiers. 
What I have seen of attempts to bring structural grammar to 
bear on composition usually boils down to the injunction to 
“load the patterns.” Thus “pattern practice” sets students to 
accreting sentences like this: “The small boy on the red bicycle 
who lives with his happy parents on our shady street often 
coasts down the steep street until he comes to the city park.” 
This will never do. It has no rhythm and hence no life; it is 
tone-deaf. It is the seed that will burgeon into gobbledygook. 
One of the hardest things in writing is to keep the noun clusters 
and verb clusters short. 

It is with modifiers added to the clause—that is, with sen- 
tence modifiers—that the principle comes into full play. The 
typical sentence of modern English, the kind we can best spend 
our efforts trying to teach, is what we may call the cumulative 
sentence. The main clause, which may or may not have a sen- 
tence modifier before it, advances the discussion; but the addi- 
tions move backward, as in this clause, to modify the statement 
of the main clause or more often to explicate or exemplify it, so 
that the sentence has a flowing and ebbing movement, advanc- 
ing to a new position and then pausing to consolidate it, leap- 
ing and lingering as the popular ballad does. The first part of 
the preceding compound sentence has one addition, placed 
within it; the second part has 4 words in the main clause and 49 
in the five additions placed after it. 

The cumulative sentence is the opposite of the periodic 
sentence. It does not represent the idea as conceived, pondered 
over, reshaped, packaged, and delivered cold. It is dynamic 
rather than static, representing the mind thinking. The main 
clause (“the additions move backward” above) exhausts the 
mere fact of the idea; logically, there is nothing more to say. 
The additions stay with the same idea, probing its bearings and 
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implications, exemplifying it or seeking an analogy or metaphor 
for it, or reducing it to details. Thus the mere form of the sen- 
tence generates ideas. It serves the needs of both the writer and 
the reader, the writer by compelling him to examine his 
thought, the reader by letting him into the writer’s thought. 

Addition and direction of movement are structural prin- 
ciples. They involve the grammatical character of the sentence. 
Before going on to other principles, I must say a word about the 
best grammar as the foundation for rhetoric. I cannot conceive 
any useful transactions between teacher and students unless 
they have in common a language for talking about sentences. 
The best grammar is the grammar that best displays the layers 
of structure of the English sentence. The best I have found in a 
textbook is the combination of immediate constituent and 
transformation grammar in Paul Roberts’s English Sentences. 
Traditional grammar, whether over-simple as in the school tra- 
dition or over-complex as in the scholarly tradition, does not 
reveal the language as it operates; it leaves everything, to bor- 
row a phrase from Wordsworth, “in disconnection dead and 
spiritless.” English Sentences is oversimplified and it has gaps, 
but it displays admirably the structures that rhetoric must work 
with—primarily sentence modifiers, including relative and sub- 
ordinate clauses, but, far more important, the array of noun, 
verb, and adjective clusters. It is paradoxical that Professor 
Roberts, who has done so much to make the teaching of compo- 
sition possible, should himself be one of those who think that it 
cannot be taught. Unlike Ulysses, he doesn’t see any work for 
Telemachus to work. 

Layers of structure, as I have said, is a grammatical con- 
cept. To bring in the dimension of meaning, we need a third 
principle—that of levels of generality or levels of abstraction. 
The main clause is likely to be stated in general or abstract or 
plural terms. With the main clause stated, the forward move- 
ment of the sentence stops, the writer shifts down to a lower 
level of generality or abstraction or to singular terms, and goes 
back over the same ground at this lower level.1 “He has just 


1Cf. Leo Rockas, “Abstract and Concrete Sentences,” CCC, May 1963. 
Rockas describes sentences as abstract or concrete, the abstract implying 
the concrete and vice versa, Readers and writers, he says, must have the 
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bought a new car, a 196314 Ford, a Galaxie, a fastback hardtop 
with four-on-the-floor shift.” There is no theoretical limit to the 
number of structural layers or levels, each at a lower level of 
generality, any or all of them compounded, that a speaker or 
writer may use. For a speaker, listen to Lowell Thomas; for a 
writer, study William Faulkner. To a single independent clause 
he may append a page of additions, but usually all clear, all 
grammatical, once we have learned how to read him. Or, if you 
prefer, study Hemingway, the master of the simple sentence: 
“George was coming down in the telemark position, kneeling, 
one leg forward and bent, the other trailing, his sticks hanging 
like some insect’s thin legs, kicking up puffs of snow, and finally 
the whole kneeling, trailing figure coming around in a beauti- 
ful right curve, crouching, the legs shot forward and back, the 
body leaning out against the swing, the sticks accenting the 
curve like points of light, all in a wild cloud of snow.” 

This brings me to the fourth, and last, principle, that of 
texture. Texture provides a descriptive or evaluative term. If a 
writer adds to few of his nouns or verbs or main clauses and 
adds little, the texture may be said to be thin. The style will be 
plain or bare. The writing of most of our students is thin—even 
threadbare. But if he adds frequently or much or both, then the 
texture may be said to be dense or rich, One of the marks of an 
effective style, especially in narrative, is variety in the texture, 
the texture varying with the change in pace, the variation in 
texture producing the change in pace. It is not true, as I have 
seen it asserted, that fast action calls for short sentences; the 
action is fast in the sentence by Hemingway above. In our 
classes, we have to work for greater density and variety in tex- 
ture and greater concreteness and particularity in what is 
added, ' 

I have been operating at a fairly high level of generality. 
Now I must downshift and go over the same points with ex- 
amples. The most graphic way to exhibit the layers of structure 
is to indent the word groups of a sentence and to number the 


knack of apprehending the concrete in the abstract and the abstract in the 
concrete. This is true and valuable. I am saying that within a single sen- 
tence the writer may present more than one level of generality, translating 
the abstract into the more concrete in added levels. 
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levels. Since in the narrow columns of this journal indentation 
is possible only with short sentences whose additions are short, I 
have used it with only the first three sentences; the reader is 
urged to copy out the others for himself. I have added symbols 
to mark the grammatical character of the additions: SC, subor- 
dinate clause; RG, relative clause; NC, noun cluster; VC, verb 
cluster; AC, adjective cluster; Abs absolute (i.e., a VC with a 
subject of its own); PP, prepositional phrase. With only a few 
exceptions (in some the punctuation may be questioned) the 
elements set off as on a lower level are marked by junctures or 
punctuation. The examples have been chosen to illustrate the 
range of constructions used in the lower levels; after the first 
few they are arranged by the number of levels. The examples 
could have been drawn from poetry as well as from prose. 
Those not attributed are by students. 


1 
1 He shook his hands, 
2 a quick shake, (NC) 
3 fingers down, (Abs) 
4 like a pianist. (PP)—Sinclair Lewis 
2 
2 Calico-coated, (AC) 
2 small bodied, (AC) 
2 with delicate legs and pink faces (PP) 
3 in which their mismatched eyes rolled wild and subdued, 
(RC) 
1 they huddled, 
2 gaudy motionless and alert, (AC) 
2 wild as deer, (AC) 
2 deadly as rattlesnakes, (AC) 
2 quiet as doves. (AC)—William Faulkner 
3 
1 The bird’s eye, /, remained fixed upon him; 
2 bright and silly as a sequin (AC) 
l its little bones, /, seemed swooning in his hand.—Stella Benson 
2 wrapped . . . in a warm padding of feathers (VC) 
4 


1) The jockeys sat bowed and relaxed, moving a little at the 
waist with the movement of their horses2-V0_Katherine Anne 
Porter 
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5 
1) The flame sidled up the match, driving a film of moisture 
and a thin strip of darker grey before it?-V°. 

6 
1) She came among them behind the man, gaunt in the gray 
shapeless garment and the sunbonnet®49, wearing stained can- 
vas gymnasium shoes?-V°,—Faulkner 

7 
1) The Texan turned to the nearest gatepost and climbed to 
the top of it, his alternate thighs thick and bulging in the tight 
jeans2-Abs, the butt of his pistol catching and losing the sun in 
pearly gleams?-4»s,—Faulkner 

8 
1) He could sail for hours, searching the blanched grasses below 
him with his telescopic eyes®-V°, gaining height against the 
wind?-V0, descending in mile-long, gently declining swoops 
when he curved and rode back2-V°, never beating a wing?-V°.— 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark 

9 
1) The gay-sweatered skaters are quick-silvering around the 
frosty rink, the girls gliding and spinning?-4bs, the boys swoop- 
ing and darting?-Abs, their arms flailing like wings*-A»s, 

10 
1) He stood at the top of the stairs and watched me, I waiting 
for him to call me up?-4»s, he hesitating to come down?-A?s, his 
lips nervous with the suggestion of a smile3-Abs, mine asking 
whether the smile meant come, or go away®Abs, 

11 
1) Joad’s lips stretched tight over his long teeth for a moment, 
and (1) he licked his lips, like a dog?-PP, two licks8-NC, one in 
each direction from the middlet-N°.—Steinbeck 

12 
1) We all live in two realities: one of seeming fixity2-N°, with 
institutions, dogmas, rules of punctuation, and routines*-PP, the 
calendared and clockwise world of all but futile round on 
round4-NC; and one of whirling and flying electrons, dreams, 
and possibilities?-NC, behind the clock®-P?,—Sidney Cox 

13 
1) It was as though someone, somewhere, had touched a lever 
and shifted gears, and (2) the hospital was set for night running, 
smooth and silent2-4°, its normal clatter and hum muffled?-4»s, 
the only sounds heard in the whitewalled room distant and un- 
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real2-Abs: a low hum of voices from the nurse’s desk3-N0, quickly 
stifled+-V°, the soft squish of rubber-soled shoes on the tiled 
corridor?-N¢, starched white cloth rustling against itself-N°, and 
outside, the lonesome whine of wind in the country night3-N0, 
and the Kansas dust beating against the windows3-N0, 

14- 
1) The beach sounds are jazzy, percussion fixing the. mode?-Abs 
—the surf cracking and booming in the distance3-Abs, a little 
nearer dropped bar-bells clanking3-ábs, steel gym rings, flung 
together*-VC, ringing®-Abs, palm fronds rustling above me3-Abs, 
like steel brushes washing over a snare drum*PP, troupes of 
sandals splatting and shuffling on the sandy cement*-A>s, their 
beat varyingt-Abs, syncopation emerging and disappearing with 
changing paces5-Abs, 

15 
1) A small negro girl develops from the sheet of glare-frosted 
walk, walking barefooted2-V°, her bare legs striking and coiling 
from the hot cement3-4s, her feet curling in#-4bs, only the outer 
edges touchingS-4bs, 

16 
1) The swells moved rhythmically toward us irregularly fac- 
eted?-VC, sparkling?-V°, growing taller and more powerful2-V°, 
until the shining crest bursts?-SC, a transparent sheet of pale 
green water spilling over the top*-Abs, breaking into blue-white 
foam as it cascades down the front of the wave5-V©, piling up in 
a frothy mound that the diminishing wave pushes up against 
the pilings*-V0, with a swishmash@PP, the foam drifting 
back*-Abs, like a lace fan opened over the shimmering water as 
the spent wave returns whispering to the sea®-PP, 


The best starting point for a composition unit based on 
these four principles is with two-level narrative sentences, first 
with one second-level addition (sentences 4, 5), then with two or 
more parallel ones (6, 7, 8). Anyone sitting in his room with his 
eyes closed could write the main clause of most of the examples; 
the discipline comes with the additions, provided they are based 
at first on immediate observation, requiring the student to 
phrase an exact observation in exact language. This can hardly 
fail to be exciting to a class: it is life, with the variety and com- 
plexity of life; the workbook exercise is death. The situation 
is ideal also for teaching diction—abstract-concrete, general- 
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specific, literal-métaphorical, denotative-connotative. When the 
sentences begin to come out right, it is time to examine the addi- 
tions for their grammatical character. From then on the gram- 
mar comes to the aid of the writing and the writing reinforces 
the grammar. One can soon go on to multi-level narrative sen- 
tences (1, 3, 9-11, 15, 16) and then to brief narratives of three 
to six or seven sentences on actions that can be observed over 
and over again—beating eggs, making a cut with a power saw, 
or following a record changer’s cycle or a wave’s flow and ebb. 
Bring the record changer to class. Description, by contrast, is 
static, picturing appearance rather than behavior. The con- 
structions to master are the noun and adjective clusters and the 
absolute (13, 14). Then the descriptive noun cluster must be 
taught to ride piggy-back on the narrative sentence, so that de- 
scription and narration are interleaved: “In the morning we 
went out into a new world, a glistening crystal and white world, 
each skeleton tree, each leafless bush, even the heavy, drooping 
power lines sheathed in icy crystal.” The next step is to develop 
the sense for variety in texture and change in pace that all good 
narrative demands. 

In the next unit, the same four principles can be applied 
to the expository paragraph. But this is a subject for another 
paper. 

I want to anticipate two possible objections. One is that 
the sentences are long. By freshman English standards they are 
long, but I could have produced far longer one from works 
freshmen are expected to read. Of the sentences by students, 
most were written as finger exercises in the first few weeks of the 
course. I try in narrative sentences to push to level after level, 
Not just two or three, but four, five, or six, even more, as far as 
the students’ powers of observation will take them. I want them 
to become sentence acrobats, to dazzle by their syntactic dex- 
terity. I'd rather have to deal with hyperemia than anemia. I 
want to add my voice to that of James Coleman (CCC, Decem- 
ber 1962) deploring our concentration on the plain style. 

The other objection is that my examples are mainly de- 
scriptive and narrative—and today in freshman English we 
teach only exposition. I deplore this limitation as much as I 
deplore our limitation to the plain style. Both are a sign that 
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we have sold our proper heritage for a pot of message. In per- 
mitting them, the English department undercuts its own dis- 
cipline. Even if our goal is only utilitarian prose, we can teach 
diction and sentence structure far more effectively through a 
few controlled exercises in description and narration than we 
can by starting right off with exposition (Theme One, 500 
words, precipitates all the problems of writing). The student 
has something to communicate—his immediate sense impres- 
sions, which can stand a bit of exercising. The material is not 
already verbalized—he has to match language to sense impres- 
sions. His acuteness in observation and in choice of words can 
be judged by fairly objective standards—is the sound of a bottle 
of milk being set down on a concrete step suggested better by 
clink or clank? In the examples, study the diction for its accu- 
racy, rising at times to the truly imaginative. Study the use of 
metaphor, of comparison. This verbal virtuosity and syntactical 
ingenuity can be made to carry over into expository writing. 

But this is still utilitarian. What I am proposing carries 
over of itself into the study of literature. It makes the student a 
better reader of literature. It helps him thread the syntactical 
mazes of much mature writing, and it gives him insight into 
that elusive thing we call style. Last year a student told of re- 
reading a book by her favorite author, Willa Cather, and of 
realizing for the first time why she liked reading her: she could 
understand and appreciate the style. For some students, more- 
over, such writing makes life more interesting as well as giving 
them a way to share their interest with others. When they learn 
how to put concrete details into a sentence, they begin to look 
at life with more alertness. If it is liberal education we are con- 
cerned with, it is just possible that these things are more im- 
portant than anything we can achieve when we set our sights on 
the plain style in expository prose. 

I want to conclude with a historical note. My thesis in this 
paragraph is that modern prose like modern poetry has more in 
common with the seventeenth than with the eighteenth century 
and that we fail largely because we are operating from an 
eighteenth century base. The shift from the complex to the cu- 
mulative sentence is more profound than it seems. It goes deep 
im grammar, requiring a shift from the subordinate clause (the 
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staple of our trade) to the cluster (so little understood as to go 
almost unnoticed in our textbooks). And I have only lately 
come to see that this shift has historical implications. The 
cumulative sentence is the modern form of the loose sentence 
that characterized the anti-Ciceronian movement in the seven- 
teenth century. This movement, according to Morris W. Croll,? 
began with Montaigne and Bacon and continued with such 
men as Donne, Brown, Taylor, Pascal. Croll calls their prose 
baroque. To Montaigne, its art was the art of being natural; to 
Pascal, its eloquence was the eloquence that mocks formal elo- 
quence; to Bacon, it presented knowledge so that it could be 
examined, not so that it must be accepted. 

But the Senecan amble was banished from England when 
“the direct sensuous apprehension of thought” (T. S. Eliot's 
words) gave way to Cartesian reason or intellect. The conse- 
quences of this shift in sensibility are well summarized by Croll: 


To this mode of thought we are to trace almost all the 
features of modern literary education and criticism, or at least 
of what we should have called modern a generation ago: the 
study of the precise meaning of words; the reference to 
dictionaries as literary authorities; the study of the sentence 
as a logical unit alone; the careful circumscription of its limits 
and the gradual reduction of its length; . . . the attempt to 
reduce grammar to an exact science; the idea that forms of 
speech are always either correct or incorrect; the complete 
subjection of the laws of motion and expression in style to the 
laws of logic and standardization—in short, the triumph, during 
two centuries, of grammatical over rhetorical ideas. (p. 1077) 


Here is a seven-point scale any teacher of composition can 
use to take stock. He can find whether he is based in the eight- 


2“The Baroque Style in Prose,” Studies in English Philology: A Miscellany 
in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (1929), reprinted in A. M. Witherspoon and 
F. J. Warnke, Seventeenth-Century Prose and Poetry, 2nd ed. (1963). I have 
used the latter, and I have borrowed from Croll in my description of the 
cumulative sentence. 

8 The omitted item concerns punctuation and is not relevant here, In 
using this scale, note the phrase “what we should have called modern a 
generation ago” and remember that Croll was writing in 1929. 
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eenth century or in the twentieth and whether he is consist- 


ent—completely either an ancient or a modern—or is just a 
crazy mixed-up kid. 


The “Speaking Voice” Approach 


D. BRUCE LOCKERBIE 


I'd like to share with you an approach to teaching litera- 
ture and composition that has completely redesigned my out- 
look on English teaching. It’s the concept of “the speaking 
voice” and the corollary matters of tone, attitude, and audience 
that I first encountered in the 1962 Summer Institute in English 
at New York University. 

King Solomon declared in his time that “there is nothing 
new under the sun,” but when Professor Walker Gibson of 
NYU began talking to us about “the speaking voice,” we 
realized he knew something Solomon didn’t. That experience 
opened a whole new world of insight to me, as it has to other 
teachers who have been evangelized into a growing apostleship 
of “the speaking voice.” 

“The speaking voice” refers exactly to what it suggests— 
the voice of the speaker. In the setting of normal conversation, 
whether face-to-face or over the telephone, the way we speak— 
our pitch, our volume, our inflection—often determines 
whether or not what we say will be understood and accepted 
without offense. Seldom in direct speech with someone present 
before us does misunderstanding occur because face-to-face con- 
versation offers the advantage of our facial contortions and bod- 
ily gestures. These are called kinesics: the raised eyebrow or the 
pointed finger that accompanies a certain kind of remark. 

But we all know that what we write is subject to the hard- 
ship of being misunderstood because our use of language does 

English Journal, vol. LII (November 1963) pp. 596-600. 


Mr. Lockerbie is Chairman, English Department, Stoney 
Brook School, Stoney Brook, Long Island. 
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not always properly convey our feelings. These feelings, of 
course, are complex: they involve the way we feel about the 
person we're addressing, as well as the way we feel about the 
subject-matter under consideration. More on this dichotomy 
later. Anyone who has ever been wrongly accused of sarcasm or 
pettiness in his correspondence has said, “If I'd been there to 
read the letter myself, I could have made myself clear.” We be- 
lieve that our means of expression, our congeniality, would 
have ameliorated any situation created by a misreading of the 
letter by our reader. If such misinterpretations are possible in 
simple correspondence, the problem of interpreting a work of 
art adequately is just that much greater. I feel this problem is 
simplified somewhat, however, by “the speaking voice” ap- 
proach. 

“The speaking voice” in any work of literature is the role 
or player’s part chosen by the author in the drama he is creat- 
ing. Professor Reuben A. Brower has written that “Every poem 
is ‘dramatic.’ . . . Someone is speaking to someone else.” Just 
who that someone speaking is must be the first object of the 
reader’s inquiry into the poem or story at hand. What kind of 
“voice” is addressing me? 

In verbal conversation, again, we judge as much by what 
we see of the person addressing us as by what we hear him say. 
We look for his evident sincerity, assuredness, good humor, and 
for his kinesics to help us understand just how he means for us 
to understand him. His volume, pitch, and inflection, as well as 
his choice of vocabulary, all fix in our minds the nature of the 
person speaking to us. But in reading a piece of written work, 
we have none of the adjuncts of conversation to help us. We 
have only the language, the words. 

And so we look at them. Not at any single word or two, 
but at the whole text. Walker Gibson has discussed this matter 
well in the final chapter of his book, The Limits of Language.* 
Of course, there is more to the problem than the mere choice of 
words. There is also the word-order. Sometimes, for example, 


1 Reuben Arthur Brower, “The Speaking Voice,” The Study of Literature; 
A Handbook of Critical Essays and Terms, ed. Barnet, Berman, and Burto 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1960), p. 161. 

2“A Note on Style and the Limits of Language,” The Limits of Language 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1962), pp. 104-113. 
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the very syntax of a James Gould Cozzens paragraph offends 
me, whereas I never feel that way about Peter Devries’s more 
natural structure. What I’m saying is that the style of a writer 
will reveal the kind of role he sees for himself, whether it’s that 
of rural philosopher or Delphic oracle. Right now, for instance, 
I’m trying not to appear too all-knowing about this matter of 
“the speaking voice.” I’m trying to adapt to the role of a casual 
conversationalist suggesting a teaching gimmick to a colleague. 
If in places I sound more like a department chairman lecturing 
his staff, I beg your pardon. It’s not intended that way. 

In the style of most contemporary writers we find the con- 
tractions, the colloquialisms, the preposition-ended sentences 
that are common to our modern speech. We don’t get the im- 
pression from most of our twentieth-century authors that 
they're talking down to us. In most cases “the speaking voice” 
we hear is doing just the ironic opposite from what Salinger’s 
narrator says about his purpose in “For Esme—With Love and 
Squalor”: “Nobody's aiming to please, here. More, really, to 
edify, to instruct.’ 

It's the job of the writer, then, to decide on his role and 
choose the language and arrangement of that language that 
best suits the purpose of his work. That may be to humor, 
arouse, insult, or convert us. Whatever his hope is, it will only 
be achieved if he can get us to listen to his “speaking voice.” 


TONE AND ATTITUDE 


Not only does the writer adopt a “speaking voice,” but he 
also selects the proper “tone” and “attitude” to accompany that 
“voice.” Let’s return to the face-to-face conversation. We recog- 
nize the nature of the person talking with us soon after he be- 
gins, but we also recognize these two other factors—‘“tone” and 
“attitude”—that enter into our conversation and help to mea- 
sure our response to it. By “tone” I’m suggesting the relation- 
ship between the speaker and us (the audience); by “attitude” I 
mean the relationship we sense between the speaker and his 
subject-matter (how he feels about what he’s talking about). 


3J. D. Salinger, “For Esme—With Love and Squalor,” Fifty Great Short 
Stories, ed. Milton Crane (New York: Bantam, 1959), p. 189. 
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In explaining the difference between “tone” and “Aatti- 
tude” to my seniors at Stoney Brook, I have relied upon a fa- 
miliar domestic and social example all men can comprehend. 
This is that women seem incapable of distinguishing the way 
someone feels toward them from the way he or she feels about a 
certain subject. Ever listen to women discussing disposable dia- 
pers or a marble cake recipe? Pretty soon someone's peeved be- 
cause a deprecating remark about the subject-matter was mis- 
understood as directed against her. Men on the other hand can 
argue politics or theology or fertilizers all night in the most 
astonishingly heated fashion without misinterpreting any of the 
harshness of the other fellow’s opinion as personally intended. 
This seems to be the way we are. 

So it’s important to keep the distinction between “tone” 
and “attitude” clearly in mind, and that’s not always easily 
done. Look, for instance, at Emily Dickinson’s poem, “Much 
Madness is divinest Sense.”* 


Much Madness is divinest Sense— 

To a discerning Eye— 

Much Sense—the starkest Madness— 
’Tis the Majority 

In this, as All, prevail— 

Assent—and you are sane— 
Demur—you’re straightway dangerous— 
And handled with a Chain— 


It should be obvious what the “attitude” of “the speaking 
voice” here is. There has been too much heckling and condemn- 
ing of the nonconformist to please the “voice.” The first three 
lines give the first-hand opinion of the “voice” on the matter; 
the next two lines state the undeniable circumstances of society; 
and the last three suggest the consequences of action. “The Ma- 
jority,” the mob that follows custom blindly, sets the standard 
for social behavior. Any variation from the expected is rejected. 
This is all quite plainly stated—except that it is the inverted 


4From The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Thomas H. Johnson 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1960), p- 209. 
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truth, because the “voice” doesn’t want us accepting this man- 
ner of thinking at all and merely presents its case this way to 
accent the ridiculousness of the conformist position. The clue to 
recognizing the “tone” of “the speaking voice” is in the phrase 
“a discerning Eye.” There is no reason to surmise that the 
“voice” is suggesting its own discernment exclusively. The 
reader—anyone who can properly enter into this poem and see 
that its object is to scorn conformity—also possesses “a discerning 
Eye.” So the “tone” to those who recognize it is not quite play- 
ful but is certainly mockingly ironic. The poem ought to be 
read with a tinge of whimsy, giving evidence of the apparent 
eccentricity that marks “Madness” from “Sense.” 

Now the “attitude” takes on a slightly different glint 
when you look at the “tone” first. If the “voice” is scoffing at the 
conformists and the “tone” is wry rather than sardonic, then the 
“attitude” is a good deal less harsh as well. We don’t see the 
poem as some kind of covert battle cry for an upsurge of non- 
conformity. It’s more of an aside spoken between two amused 
and withdrawn observers of the human merry-go-round. 


AUDIENCE 


Closely related to these ideas of “tone” and “attitude” is a 
most important element in the literary process, mentioned so 
far only in passing. That’s the audience. You and I. We also 
deserve consideration because we're the ones who make the 
words come to life. We're the Christopher Plummers and Anne 
Bancrofts in each of the private little dramas we produce in our 
minds. And we're also the aisle-seat critics and the matinee 
regulars. In fact, we’re the whole works once the script is in our 
hands, and it’s up to us to make that show a hit. Especially if 
we're teachers. 

The really good writer not only selects a “voice” and the 
matching “tone” and “attitude,” but he also tries to pick his 
audience. Some aim higher than others. Eliot as much as says, 
“Don’t read my poetry unless you have been baptized in the 
Anglican church, can read Dante in the original, and love Ezra 
Pound the way I do.” Others make different demands. Faulkner 
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wants you to start at the beginning of the Yoknapatawpha 
series and work through gradually. Frost doesn’t seem to care, as 
long as you don’t ask him what he means. 

Most often the “tone” of the work will be related to the 
measured distance between the author and the audience. A 
reader can soon tell whether or not he’s being addressed as an 
equal or at some other level, And if the audience is not the 
reader but someone else mentioned in the poem—God, a loved 
one, the sea—the reader has the same responsibility to figure 
out the relationship between “the speaking voice” and the 
audience in that case. 


APPLICATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


Intricate and interesting puzzles arise out of such a 
method of reading and studying literature, poetry especially. I 
found my students taking a new delight in the power of lan- 
guage to connote and convey a wide range of meanings. The 
importance of oral expression and the dignity of literature read 
aloud were also enhanced by our using the means I have de- 
scribed. Great arguments arose over interpretations of poems 
that seemed at first-glance rather simple, like Stephen Crane's 


A man said to the universe: 

“Sir, I exist!” 

“However,” replied the universe, 
“The fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.”® 


The three “voices’—the narrator’s, the man’s, and the uni- 
verse’s—seemed clear enough, but what were their “tones” and 
“attitudes”? Comprehending this meant coming to know the 
poem through all its shades of color. 

Shakespeare’s sonnets, The Screwtape Letters, The In- 
ferno, a collection of short stories, The Great Gatsby, and some 


5From The Red Badge of Courage and Selected Prose and Poetry by 
Stephen Crane, ed. William M. Gibson (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston, 1960), p. 418. 
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of Keats’ and Shelley's poems have all seemed more real and 
important to my classes as we have looked at them together 
through the medium of “the speaking voice.” But let me tell 
you the most fun of all. I have written some verse—I won't call 
it poetry on the same page with Shakespeare and Dante—that 
has found publishers, and after we were well into our study of 
the year’s work, I gave the boys a two-stanza ditty of mine to 
study and discuss. Unidentified, of course. I'm proud to say they 
liked the poem and talked about it freely. But I’m humbled to 
confess they made it a better poem than it was when I first 
wrote it as a Long Island Railroad commuter. They went be- 
yond the limitations of the author and found a “speaking 
voice” that expressed a good deal more than the germinal 
thought had contained. I came out of the experience too 
ashamed of my initial superficiality to let them know the truth. 

But that unit of lessons on my poem convinced me of the 
validity of “the speaking voice” approach to teaching literature. 

What about composition? Well, the ideas work much the 
same way. You ask a student to write a piece for you. Perhaps 
he begins like this: ; 


As far as poetry goes, I don’t like it. It seems to me, if I may 
say, that most poets could say what they want to in simple 
sentences, if you know what I mean, 


Right there you have a “speaking voice,” one you could identify 
as similar to the voice of the last chairman of a committee for 
the purpose of removing The Scarlet Letter from the curricu- 
lum. Let’s admit it—this boy is illiterate. Not that he can’t spell 
and punctuate; but he can’t absorb words and he can’t expel 
them very well. If he were any good at either, what he’d say 
would look more like this: 


I don’t like poetry. Poetry is merely an involved way of saying 
something that’s really quite simple. 


The “attitude” wouldn’t please us any more, but the clar- 
ity and the leanness of the prose would. Those crippled phrases 
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—“As far as poetry goes,” “It seems to me,” “if I may say,” “if 
you know what I mean’—are well characterized by a note in 
the grammar handbook our school uses: “Jargon is the product 
of slovenly minds; it is a substitute for thought.” 

Another thing about jargon and the “voice” that uses it: 
it’s a mark of insincerity. Jargon doesn’t mean what it says. And 
it’s artificial. It sets up a façade as flimsy as Salome’s veils and 
only a fraction as attractive. 

Walker Gibson stresses the personality of the “voice’’ to 
his composition students. At the school level, when a teacher is 
laboring to show the difference between various sentence for- 
mations and their diction, he will say to the student, “You be- 
gan your paragraph like a professor expounding on his favorite 
topic, but look at this next sentence. It sounds like something 
an immigrant laborer would say. Don’t you know who you are? 
Are you the professor, or the laborer, or someone in between?” 
It’s a good technique and one that considerably simplifies the 
teaching of a recognition of different styles of writing. 

A consistency of “tone” is essential to good writing, and 
the student can well be shown the importance of establishing 
and retaining a single “tone” to keep his writing unified. I have 
found a built-in laboratory in the editorials in old copies of our 
school newspaper and (I regret to say) in many of the current 
issues of papers arriving on exchange from other schools. Here 
the deficiencies of uneven “tone” are obvious—all the way from 
the lapse into snideness over student apathy to the use of a ver- 
bal cannon to settle some issue when a peashooter would do just 
as well. 

I believe the most important concept my students have 
learned through “the speaking voice” method of teaching com- 
position is an awareness of their audience. I have constantly 
shifted their supposed readers from myself as they know me to a 
wide range of greater or lesser informed persons. For example, I 
have insisted that if they know their composition on Gatsby is 
being written with me as the intended audience, they ought not 


to write 


6 American College Handbook of English Fundamentals, ed. William E. 
Buckler and William C. McAvoy (New York: American Book Company, 


1960), p. 278. 
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The Great Gatsby, written by F. Scott Fitzgerald, is a novel 
about a rich man who... 


because that’s insulting to me. I know the novel, who wrote it, 
and what it’s about better than they do. That introductory sen- 
tence would be fine for younger brothers or girl friends who 
haven't read the book yet. Assuming the proper audience and 
writing each word with that audience in mind enables the stu- 
dent to avoid the fatuous kind of flabby “book-reportese” 
we teachers have too often had to endure. 

Of course, there’s lots more to be said and a great deal 
more to be learned about teaching literature and composition. 
“The speaking voice” is not the whole answer, but it’s the best 
thing to come along since I’ve been on the job, so I'll stick with 
it until a better approach is found. 


Needed: 
A Sequential Program 
in Composition 
CLARENCE W. HACH 


oo Oo 


Learning to write by writing is a half-truth at best. Most 
students would not learn to write well if they wrote every day 
on anything that they wished and had no particular motiva- 
tion, no well-developed sequence of writing assignments, no di- 
rected discussion of writing theory, and no evaluation except 
the correction of so-called “mechanics” and marginal notations 
of a few unexplained judgment phrases like “weak opening sen- 

English Journal, vol. XLIX (November 1960) pp. 536-547. 


Clarence Hach is Chairman, English Department, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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tence,” “awkward sentence,” and “undeveloped paragraph.” 
Students probably would become fluent in putting words on 
paper, a skill desirable in itself, of course, but they would not 
develop into disciplined writers of a variety of composition. In 
short, they would not become competent writers. 

Most pupils of average or better than average intelligence 
can learn to write reasonably well if given the kind of program 
and training that the schools have a responsibility to give them. 
At least they can learn to write various forms of simple narra- 
tion and exposition, the kinds of writing nearly everyone needs. 
Yet how many of our high school graduates are competent 
writers of narration and exposition? Even many good students 
write poorly, according to colleges and universities, including 
those with highly selective entrance requirements. If, after 
twelve or thirteen years of education, students of college cali- 
ber are graduated without the ability to write reasonably well, 
the schools have failed in one of their most important tasks. 

For many years we teachers of English have criticized 
school administrators who have made it impossible for even ex- 
tremely conscientious teachers to become successful teachers of 
composition, because they have been saddled with five large 
classes of 30 or more in addition to a homeroom and perhaps 
even extra-curricular activities. Administrators are much to 
blame, of course, for many could have exerted leadership in in- 
fluencing their boards of education to provide more funds to 
reduce the size of English classes and to enable teachers to as- 
sign and evaluate more papers. But boards of education, too, 
and the communities themselves must accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for not taking leadership and providing sufficient 
funds to make possible a teacher load with which an English 
teacher could cope successfully and still live as a normal human 
being. Parental groups and others in a community are often too 
prone to criticize the school for not teaching pupils how to 
write, a skill they recognize as being one of the most important 
for their children to have. However, they do not use their in- 
fluence with the board of education and the school administra- 
tion to make possible effective teaching of composition. 

Colleges, too, particularly teacher-training institutions, 
must accept some responsibility for many of our graduates’ de- 
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plorable composition because many of them have not prepared 
prospective teachers, even English majors, to teach composition. 
It is not unusual to have applicants for English teaching posi- 
tions who have had no college work in composition at all, such 
as those who have been presumed competent enough to bypass 
freshman composition. The only work some have to present is 
several days of a methods course in which they discussed the 
teaching of composition. 

Easy as it is to rebuke others for our not developing stu- 
dents into competent writers, we must look at ourselves. We 
have not done all that we should or could to teach composition 
successfully. Of course, we need to continue to work with ad- 
ministrators, boards of education, and community groups to re- 
duce our class and pupil load and to urge colleges to require 
more composition courses of English majors preparing to teach. 
But we must look at our own school’s work in composition and 
at our own teaching of it. Do we have a program in composi- 
tion, or do pupils just write? If we have a program, is it suffi- 
ciently varied and balanced? Is it truly sequential and incre- 
mental? Does the program start in the elementary school and 
build naturally and logically from year to year? Are writing 
assignments planned according to psychological principles of 
sound motivation, or do pupils equate writing with difficulty 
and dullness? Is there a positive evaluation of all writing to 
show respect for the student and to apprise him of his strengths 
and his weaknesses? Is evaluation done only to obtain a grade, 
to indicate faults, to correct errors, or really to teach writing 
and thinking? 

Even with four classes and more background of college 
composition courses, teachers of English cannot teach composi- 
tion as well as if they also followed a sound sequential program, 
made writing meaningful and interesting, and evaluated com- 
position properly. 

How should a sequential and incremental writing pro- 
gram be organized? Of what should it consist? Since learning to 
write, like learning to read, is a gradual growth process, any 
sequential writing program must be planned with a knowledge 
of what the ultimate goals are and with knowledge of what the 
functions of the elementary, the junior high, and the high 
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school are to be in the fulfillment of these goals. The writing 
program of each of these three levels of instruction must be 
closely articulated with each other so that there truly is a se- 
quential and incremental program. Only as there is such a pro- 
gram can one level be built intelligently on another and can 
teachers of seniors hope to have their students graduated as rea- 
sonably competent writers, reflecting credit upon themselves 
and upon their schools. 

The elementary school, according to the Basic Issues Con- 
ferences, should give pupils much practice “in the physiolog- 
ical and psychological aspects of writing—penmanship in letter 
formation, word formation, spelling, simple sentence structure, 
on to the barest form of exposition and brief narrative. . . .” 

What would a six-year junior and senior high school pro- 
gram be like in such a plan? At both levels, of course, students 
must have many opportunities to practice writing. For most stu- 
dents a theme a week is desirable, but not absolutely necessary, 
except for those students in each class who have serious trouble 
writing sentences which clearly convey their meaning. A care- 
fully planned ‘theme every two weeks is indispensable. What 
students write about and what preparation and follow-up are 
made for each writing assignment are far more important than 
frequency, though the more students write under a well- 
planned and implemented program, the better. 


GRADE SEVEN 


In such a program seventh grade students would begin a 
formal study of the paragraph, both narrative and expository. 
They would learn to start a paragraph with an interesting, spe- 
cific topic sentence, a sentence which at this level would serve 
the purpose of an opening paragraph of a full-length theme. 
They would learn the most elementary principles of topic out- 
lining through one major division and several sub-topics. Out- 
lining would introduce them to simple principles of organiza- 


1The Basic Issues Conferences, supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, were a series of conferences in 1958 under the auspices of the 
American Studies Association, the College English Association, the Modern 
Language Association of America, and the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 
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tion, and since more of their paragraphs would be narrative 
rather than expository, they would first learn about chronolog- 
ical order and later some of the simpler other orders necessary 
for effective narrative and expository paragraphs: far to near, 
near to far, the order of increasing importance, and the general 
to the specific. 

Seventh graders would learn to write friendly letters and 
thank-you notes, forms of personal writing. In friendly letters, 


extremely purposeful writing for these students, they would re- 


late their personal experiences and react to the world about 
them, and they would practice techniques of simple narration 
and exposition. Their writing would become meaningful as real 
communication if they actually sent the letters to grandparents, 
older brothers or sisters, or other relatives. They would learn 
early of the importance of slanting their writing for particular 
readers, a realistic writing problem very few teachers of English 
do anything about. 

To give some practice in expository writing, a writing 
curriculum for seventh graders should also include practice in 
preparing brief reports based on reference reading. At this level 
students often write “reports” for social studies and science 
classes by appropriating entire sections of an encyclopedia ar- 
ticle without any documentation of the source of information. 
To teach students instead to put information into their own 
words, instruction should be given on how to take notes in topic 
outline form and how to summarize that information. In this 
way junior high teachers would help to prevent such bad habits 
as plagiarism and lack of original organization, all of which 
plague high school teachers, particularly at the eleventh and 
twelfth grade levels when reference themes are usually required. 

Another type of report teachers of seventh graders can 
help to avoid is the stereotyped book report which consists 
mainly of retelling the plot of a book. Unless teachers at this 
level plan assignments in which such reporting is impossible, 
students will become so addicted to the summary book report 
that by the time they reach high school it will be almost impos- 
sible to change them. Writing based on reading should enable 
students to learn more about the books they read by helping 
them to look at books in a different way. Very early in the sev- 
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enth grade they might be asked to relate the incident which was 
most interesting to them or to give their reaSons for their dislike 
of a particular character. Later, as a bit more difficult assign- 
ment, they might be asked to tell why the main character de- 
cided not to influence another character, or to tell why they 
thought the punishment that the villain received was justified. 
Whatever the assignments, they should be of the kind that first 
of all lead to a greater interest in books and to the development 
«of permanent reading habits and that, second, permit students 
to continue practice of writing skills of the seventh grade level. 
Assignments like those enumerated suggest particular types of 
paragraph development and permit students to see that learn- 
ing composition techniques can become practical for them. 


GRADE EIGHT 


To relate the eighth grade writing program to the seventh 
and to permit students to acquire the writing skill that they had 
at the end of the seventh grade, the first month or six weeks of 
the eighth grade ought to be spent in practicing the types of 
composition taught in grade seven. Not only is it important for 
students to regain their previous ability after the summer vaca- 
tion, but it is essential that they be aware of the transition and 
progression that exist between grades seven and eight. 

Review during the first part of the eighth grade would 
include particularly the topic outline and the narrative and ex- 
pository paragraph. If students perfect their ability to write 
well-organized paragraphs utilizing different orders, they will 
have the background to move on to the new types of writing 
assignments of grade eight. These should probably include the 
descriptive paragraph, which in itself should be taught se- 
quentially, beginning perhaps with one emphasizing color, then 
sound, and moving to one including a variety of other sensory 
impressions. 

Emphasis throughout the eighth grade should be on the 
narrative, expository, and descriptive paragraphs, for if students 
acquire proficiency in writing a variety of paragraphs, they will 
have an excellent foundation for writing longer compositions of 
different kinds. Since nearly all of the principles of good writ- 
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ing can be utilized in a paragraph, pupils should be required to 
demonstrate competence in writing such units before they begin 
to write longer papers. The assignment of small units of compo- 
sition results in better handling of subject matter, fewer mis- 
takes in grammar, more legible writing and neater papers, in 
addition to a willingness on the part of students to comply with 
assignments. Because students can write short papers with more 
success than longer papers, teachers can reward them with more 
comments of praise and with higher grades. That nothing moti- 
vates like success is a well-worn truism, certainly an important 
one to remember, however, when teaching composition, where 
discouragement is more often the rule than the exception. 

In addition to the descriptive paragraph the eighth grade 
writing course of study should include such business letters as 
letters of request, order letters, and thank-you letters. Students 
should continue to practice the friendly letter, actually sending 
this letter and others whenever possible. By the end of the 
eighth grade, students should have mastered all elements of 
form for both business and personal letters. There is little need 
to continue teaching mechanics of form through the high school 
years. 

Eighth grade pupils should continue to have much prac- 
tice in personal writing, for at this age students are especially 
eager to tell about their experiences and to express their reac- 
tions to life about them. Writing of this type can also be cor- 
related effectively with the study of literature to give assign- 
ments focus, to reinforce both the literature and the personal 
experience. From writing of this type students can often acquire 
new understandings about themselves and new insights into 
others. 

Eighth grade students should continue to have practice in 
report writing, the kind based on reference reading and the 
kind involving writing on books. Whereas seventh grade stu- 
dents may learn to take notes from one reference and summar- 
ize them in their own writing, eighth grade students might have 
assignments based on two or three references. To continue to 
give students practice in writing book reports that are not stere- 
otyped summaries of book plots, teachers should continue to 
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evolve for the year simple to more complex assignments that 
further students’ interest in books and their knowledge of them. 
Better students should begin to write on similarities and differ- 
ences between books, to think of books in comparative terms. If 
teachers plan assignments sequentially to give students further 
practice in narrative, descriptive, and expository writing, they 
will develop their ability not only in synthesis of material but 
also in writing techniques. Student progress in composition can 
be furthered only by wise planning of closely integrated and 
sequential assignments. 


GRADE NINE 


Composition work in the ninth grade would begin as in 
grade eight with a review of the topic outline and a variety of 
paragraphs, chiefly expository and descriptive, because by this 
time most students should have acquired reasonable compe- 
tence in writing simple narrative paragraphs, Students should 
practice writing expository paragraphs developed by example, 
incident, reasons, comparison, and contrast. They should prac- 
tice writing descriptive paragraphs developing various sensory 
impressions and maintaining consistent points of view, both 
physical and mental. They should continue to practice writing 
specific and interesting topic sentences as first sentences of their 
paragraphs, and they should perfect their ability to write coher- 
ent paragraphs by tightening transitions between sentences. As 
a new type of expository paragraph, they would learn to write 
the kind required in an essay examination, Though all aca- 
demic departments should insist on effective paragraph answers 
to examination questions, the English teacher should teach the 
techniques involved. Because high school students will have 
many opportunities to utilize this skill, the ninth grade is a 
good time to introduce this type of paragraph. 

Since the only writing of more than one paragraph done 
by seventh and eighth grade students has probably been narra- 
tive of the personal type, ninth graders need to be introduced 
to a simple short expository theme of two paragraphs before 
they begin to write a full-length theme with the usual introduc- 
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tion, body, and conclusion. The two-paragraph theme serves as 
a logical bridge between the paragraph itself and the longer 
paper. The opening sentence serves the function of the opening 
paragraph for a longer paper, for it must be specific and inter- 
esting, yet act as a controlling purpose or thesis sentence for 
both paragraphs. Such a sentence as “Swimming is an excellent 
sport because of the fun and the exercise it provides” would 
help to give organization to the theme, with the first paragraph 
developing “fun” and the second “exercise.” For the first time 
teachers could teach the problem of connecting paragraphs with 
a proper transition. With the writing of a two-paragraph theme 
students could be introduced to the problem confronting them 
when they write a longer theme: selecting and limiting a sub- 
ject, determining their purpose, planning the paper in topic 
outline form, phrasing an effective opening sentence, develop- 
ing paragraphs adequately, connecting the paragraphs, and 
creating an effective title. Because this theme is short and re- 
stricted, students can grasp the new theory more easily. If stu- 
dents have much practice during the second six weeks in writ- 
ing this type of theme, they will be ready to make the transition 
to the full-length theme to be introduced at the beginning of 
the third six weeks. 

Students should be able to write rather effectively short 
full-length themes of about 250-300 words because of their 
previous concentrated work on the paragraph and on the two- 
paragraph theme. Until they demonstrate their ability to write 
short themes reasonably well students should be restricted to 
themes no longer than five paragraphs—an introduction, a 
body of three paragraphs, and a conclusion. Throughout the 
rest of the ninth grade, they should continue to write short five- 
paragraph themes, as many as the teacher can evaluate prop- 
erly. All of their writing should be extended and confined to 
this length, for if students develop competence in writing the 
short theme, they will have excellent preparation for any kind 
of writing to follow. If teachers restrict pupils’ writing to the 
short theme, they can assign many, evaluate them properly, and 
check students’ revisions carefully. Such a program, if the as- 
signments are sequentially organized and well motivated, will 
teach all reasonably intelligent students how to write. 
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GRADE TEN 


As in all preceding years, writing activities at the begin- 
ning of the year would be restricted to a review of basic units of 
composition. For grade ten these would be the paragraph with 
emphasis upon the expository paragraph developed in a variety 
of orders and methods. From the paragraph students would 
move briefly to the two-paragraph theme and then to the five- 
paragraph theme to demonstrate once again their ability with 
these types of compositions. 

Then, students would begin a study of the argumentative 
or persuasive paragraph in which they could begin a formal 
study of techniques of critical thinking and methods of writing 
to present arguments effectively. They would begin to learn of 
the different positions in which to place topic sentences to en- 
hance paragraph effectiveness, learning specifically with the 
paragraph of argument of the impact created when the topic 
sentence is restated as the concluding sentence of the para- 
graph. From the paragraph of argument students could be led 
to the full-length theme of argument, preferably again one no 
longer than five paragraphs. Also as a part of grade ten students 
should learn to write themes of explanation in which they tell 
how to make or do something. 

Having learned to write effective paragraphs and to or- 
ganize material properly in a variety of themes of five para- 
graphs, students would be ready to concentrate on ways to make 
their writing interesting. Of course teachers will have been 
working indirectly from the beginning on interest, but as stu- 
dents learn to write, they need consciously to be aware of tech- 
niques for creating interest, just as they do for writing coher- 
ently or emphatically. 

Besides such aspects of good writing as conciseness, precise 
diction, and the like, students need to learn other techniques 
that add interest to writing, expository as well as descriptive, 
narrative, argumentative, or persuasive: types of opening para- 
graphs that catch readers’ interest, the use of “close-up” words 
that get ideas into images, the effectiveness of some direct quo- 
tation or dialogue over indirect quotations, ways to give writing 
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a personal touch, the effective use of humor when appropriate, 
ways to give writing “punch” with active, connotative verbs, 
and effective pacing by the occasional use of exclamatory sen- 
tences and rhetorical questions. 

Throughout the tenth grade, teachers will provide more 
practice in report writing, both on reference reading and on 
literature, and more practice writing essay examinations. Re- 
ports on reference reading at this level probably should become 
the formal paraphrase, a technique which can be taught also 
with the students’ study of literature. Paraphrase writing is ex- 
cellent preparation for the writing of the précis, a type of writ- 
ing particularly appropriate for grade eleven. Reports on free 
reading should begin to stress techniques authors use to accom- 
plish certain effects; helps pupils to become more discrimi- 
nating in their own reading. If pupils read two biographies, 
for example, they could compare and contrast methods authors 
use to present their subjects. 


GRADE ELEVEN 


For the same reasons as for the other grades, juniors would 
start with the usual review of basic writing units—paragraphs 
of all kinds but chiefly expository, five-paragraph themes of 
about 250-300 words, and the paraphrase. Probably the first 
six weeks should be devoted to this type of writing, depending 
on how much writing can be assigned and how well students 
write. There is little point, however, in moving on to more 
advanced compositions unless students demonstrate reasonable 
competence with types of writing practiced before. 

Because the précis is an invaluable composition for jun- 
iors, both as a help in study and as an exercise in condensation, 
there should be much précis writing early in the year to enable 
the students to utilize it in their study of literature and in the 
writing of a reference paper. Although there are many differ- 
ences of opinion about the value of a reference paper in high 
school, preparing and writing such a paper has much value, 
especially if its length is confined to 1000-2000 words. Stu- 
dents need to face the problem of organizing a greater 
amount of information than they deal with in their regular 
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themes. Learning to use some of the more obvious references 
in the library will also be helpful. The techniques of indicating 
where they found their information and the problems of incor- 
porating such data into their own writing may also be justified 
on the basis that they will need this ability in other courses. 
The reference paper also presents students with the realistic 
and practical problems of distinguishing between information 
that must be documented and that which is in the public do- 
main and need not be acknowledged. If handled as problem- 
solving, the reference paper can teach students to synthesize 
information from a number of different sources, think through 
a mass of information, and evolve a conclusion based upon 
sound investigation. Because of the complexity of the refer- 
ence paper in relationship to other forms of writing, however, it 
should not be done until later in the year. 

Before students begin preparation of a reference paper, 
they should have considerable practice in writing themes of 
more than five paragraphs to bridge the gap between the shorter 
themes they have been writing and the reference paper. They 
also need practice in extending a topic through more than five 
paragraphs, for many writing assignments of the junior and 
senior year require detailed development. 

The informational essay of about 500-800 words is a good 
type to bridge the gap because it is likely students will need 
to do some reference reading to supplement their own knowl- 
edge of a topic, yet not as much as will be necessary for a 
formal reference paper. Because the informational essay prob- 
ably will be the first rather long article for students, they will 
have the problem of organizing more information, and they 
will be concerned more forcibly with the problem of apportion- 
ing space to the various parts of the body according to their 
relative importance. For the first time they can be taught the 
principle of proportion and through it another way of achieving 
one kind of emphasis. They can also learn for the first time that 
entire paragraphs are sometimes necessary for transitions, and 
they can practice writing transitional paragraphs. If teachers 
will relate the informational essay to factual magazine and news- 
paper articles, students can analyze professionally written arti- 
cles for techniques authors use to make factual information in- 
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teresting. Besides learning more about composition, they also 
will learn to appreciate factual prose. 

From the extended informational essay students can move 
to the kind of theme which is an extended definition, useful for 
terms or ideas that cannot be defined adequately in single sen- 
tences. Such themes require more skill than the usual expository 
essay that students have been writing and require students, 
probably for the first time, to be extremely aware of the tech- 
nique they should use to present a topic. Concern with such 
techniques of definition as the following will help to make stu- 
dents disciplined writers of exposition: defining a term by dis- 
tinguishing between the denotation and connotation of words 
and supporting the distinction by specific examples; defining an 
abstract term by familiar examples and simple expressions; de- 
fining a complex term by distinguishing all of its important 
meanings and supporting distinctions by examples; defining 
personal perceptions or subjective emotions by pointing directly 
at the meaning the term has for the writer. 

Throughout the junior year students should continue to 
have much practice in writing on books and in taking essay 
examinations. They should also be expected to do some per- 
sonal writing that enables them to reflect upon their experi- 
ences and reveal growth in their observation of their surround- 
ings and experiences. Such writing, of course, is often suggested 
by the literature they read. 


GRADE TWELVE 


To begin the students’ final year in high school, teachers 
should once again emphasize competence in writing expository 
paragraphs of all kinds, short themes of 250-300 words, and 
the précis. If during the first six weeks pupils’ writing is con- 
fined to such compositions and they have much practice and do 
much revision, they will have a good springboard with which to 
begin their senior year of composition. 

The theme of explanation again can serve as a good in- 
troduction to new techniques of composition. Although stu- 
dents have written themes of explanation in both grades ten 
and eleven, they need further practice in writing them in differ- 
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ent ways. The kind in which they demonstrate the relationship 
between cause and effect is a good one with which to start. The 
areas of physics, chemistry, sociology, history, art, music, and 
literature all offer many opportunities for students to report on 
causes and effects—reasons for various phenomena. The ex- 
planatory theme developed by analogy is also a good one for 
seniors to practice. 

From the explanatory theme students can go to the essay 
of opinion, which relates well to the analysis of editorials in 
magazines and newspapers, both for thought and for techniques 
of writing. Such writing also provides opportunity for a concen- 
trated study of various aspects of clear thinking and semantics. 

The essay of opinion is a good type of theme for seniors 
because they can be shown that. there are themes of opinion 
that are chiefly explanatory and themes of opinion that are 
chiefly argumentative. Students should learn that even though 
facts in an article are deliberately arranged to uphold an opin- 
ion or to support a point of view, the result may still be exposi- 
tion if the writer foregoes the attempt to argue. They also need 
to learn to argue effectively in writing, to present or defend a 
personal view convincingly. 

From the essay of opinion the theme of analysis is a logi- 
cal step, for, to write it successfully, students must examine a 
problem, situation, or subject to distinguish its component 
parts and to show the relationships of these parts to one another 
and to the subject as a whole. They can learn to write formal 
themes of analysis in which they attempt to analyze a topic fully 
or informal themes of analysis in which they attempt to stress 
only the most important aspects of a topic. 

The theme of analysis is a particularly good one for sen- 
iors because it can range from their examining their own atti- 
tudes toward something in everyday living (self-analysis) to an- 
alyzing complex ideas in literature. They can learn to avoid 
expressing an attitude toward something as though they were 
making statements of fact. They can learn to identify for them- 
selves and label for their readers those statements to be taken as 
fact and those which are statements of inferences. 

The final type of composition seniors should write is criti- 
cism—of books and of other communication media, such as 
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plays, television programs, movies, concerts, and art exhibits. 
Critical writing is practical composition because it gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to express their reaction to real experi- 
ences and because it encourages them to develop critical judg- 
ment. Less academic students probably should confine their 
critical writing to non-literary topics, but good students should 
write papers of literary evaluation and criticism which call for 
some research, certainly some real knowledge about literature, 
but mainly for a creative, critical response to literature. 

If a school’s course of study provides for a reference paper 
in the junior year, placed there primarily to teach students the 
techniques required, another probably should be required in 
the senior year, where emphasis should be placed on the com- 
position itself rather than on the skills of preparing such a 
paper, upon the adept synthesizing of information, and upon 
the creative analysis of information. 

Despite emphasis on longer and more involved types of 
composition during the senior year, students should continue to 
write frequent short themes of about 300-500 words and single 
paragraphs, particularly paragraph answers in essay examina- 
tions. 

To be realistic and practical, teachers must, of course, 
adapt any course of study to the particular students whom they 
are to teach. There is no doubt, though, that the slow-learning 
student should write just as frequently as the student of higher 
ability, but the writing activities should be limited to the more 
practical forms, such as letter-writing, the writing of personal 
experience and opinion, and simple themes of explanation. Stu- 
dents of average ability and those academically talented should 
have a program something like that described, though, of 
course, the complexity of assignments would vary from group 
to group. 

Whether students are in a college-preparatory or noncol- 
lege-preparatory class should not make any difference. A well- 
organized, sequential program, varied and balanced among all 
types of composition, will be appropriate for either group. The 
only reason to change a course of study would be the abilities of 
the students themselves. Students who really learn to write will 
have a skill that will be valuable to them regardless of what 
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they do after high school. If they know how to write, they will 
be able to adapt their skill to any type of writing assignment 
that it may be necessary for them to do. 

No course of study in composition will be worth very 
much, however, unless the students themselves are willing to 
work hard to improve their ability. Too many equate composi- 
tion with difficulty and dullness. They will continue to do so 
unless teachers really plan writing assignments with their stu- 
dents in mind and according to psychological principles of 
sound motivation. 

William J. Dusel characterized a soundly motivated writ- 
ing program exceedingly well when he said that such a program 
would affect students in the following ways:? 


1) It will make each pupil feel important and respected 
as a human being. . . . Is it not understandable that a human 
being will tend to seek experiences which make him feel he is 
appearing in a favorable light, and that he will avoid, resist, 
perhaps even hate those that make him feel unappreciated, 
inadequate, or inferior? 

2) It will strengthen each pupil’s confidence in his ability 
to make himself understood and appreciated in writing. 

8) It will ensure that each writer has the good will, 
interest, and respect of his readers. 


2William J. Dusel, “Planning the Program in Writing,” The English 
Journal (September 1956), p. 320 ff. 
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Grouping for the 
Teaching of Composition 


SILVY KRAUS 


I have just returned from a meeting of language arts 
teachers, the purpose of which was to discuss ways of caring for 
individual differences in the teaching of composition. The solu- 
tion, according to the majority, is to initiate a plan of admin- 
istrative grouping, the segregation of students of comparable 
ability into “homogeneous” groups. 

“An Advanced Placement class, an honors section, sections 
for the above average, for the average, for the slow learner, and 
for the slow reader would do it,” said one. 

After the murmur of assent had subsided, a few weary 
voices commented, “Yes, that’s true, but what about the small 
schools where no such grouping is possible? What can we do?” 

The others shook their heads helplessly. 

There is little doubt that the number of classes for the 
highly gifted, the superior, the average, and the slow will in- 
crease dramatically in the next few years. Our failure suffi- 
ciently to challenge the able, our technological contest with 
Russia, and Dr. Conant’s recommendations for the American 
high school will dictate such administrative grouping, a proce- 
dure which will be successful to the degree that (1) wise coun- 
selors guide each student into the most beneficial program; (2) 
curriculum planners design stimulating courses for each group; 
and (3) teachers realize that there is no such thing as a homo- 
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geneous group and make provisions for individual differences 
within their segregated groups whose heterogeneity, as com- 
pared to an unsegregated group, has probably been reduced by 
no more than twenty per cent. 


GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 


All recent language arts courses of study emphasize the 
need for the individualizing of instruction. Teachers are ad- 
monished to know the varying ability of their students, to give 
special instruction in spelling, grammar, and reading to small 
groups displaying common weaknesses, and to assign projects 
related to students’ abilities and interests. To these valuable 
methods I would add another, a procedure which keeps stu- 
dents together for instruction from which all can profit and 
then groups them for activities on the basis of ability and/or 
interest. I believe that this method is particularly applicable to 
the teaching of composition. 

Let us suppose that a teacher is introducing the précis. 
She might proceed as follows: 


1) Present to the class a duplicated sheet containing a 
short prose passage and three condensations of the passage: an 
abstract, a paraphrase, and a précis. These condensations are 
not to be labeled, but students should be encouraged to dis- 
cover and discuss the differences among the three. Distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the précis should then be discussed: the 
inclusion of principal ideas only, the use of these ideas in their 
original order, the absence of editorializing and unnecessary il- 
lustrations, and the expression of these ideas in the précis writ- 
er's language and style. 

2) Compose with the class and place on the blackboard a 
précis of a short poem and a prose selection. 

8) Write on the board, at dictation of the class, sugges- 
tions for the writing of a précis: 

a. Read the original several times. 

b. Select main ideas. 

c. Without looking at the model, think through 
the principal ideas. 

d. Begin first draft. Include in first sentence the un- 
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derlying theme of the passage. Then, using the 
most important ideas, explain the theme. Omit 
unnecessary detail. 

e. Write précis in your own words. 

f. Write précis so that it will be intelligible to some- 
one who has not read the original. 

8. Read first draft aloud. Make second draft. 

4) Divide the class into groups of three students each. 
Groups should be determined in advance by the teacher on the 
kasis of writing ability. (A class of thirty would have ten small 
groups, divided, perhaps, as follows: three groups of superior 
students, four of average students, three of below-average stu- 
dents.) 

5) Appoint a chairman for each group. It is the chair- 
man’s duty to lead group discussions and to confer with the 
teacher immediately upon the appearance of any problem 
which impedes the progress of his group, no matter with what 
group the teacher is working, 

6) Allow each group to read and discuss a duplicated 
passage (or use Paul Lehmann’s The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
or The Senior Précis Practice Pad, The Palmer Company, 
Hingham, Massachusetts) and collaborate in the writing of a 
common précis, 

7) As soon as groups have finished writing, have one 
member of each group place the précis on the board. Since all 
groups have used the same original passage, the discussion of 
the various précis should benefit all. 

8) As students continue to work in groups, each should 
write a précis and submit it to the judgment of the group. If 
précis are to be placed on the board, the best should be ac- 
corded that honor. All précis should be revised as the result of 
group criticism and placed in the students’ composition folders. 

9) Teachers should carefully divide their time among 
the three ability groups. If the small committees comprising 
each ability group are placed contiguously, the teacher can 
more easily work with the Superior, the average, or the below- 
average. 

10) A student’s progress will be judged by his ability to 
write a précis in a testing situation. 
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This technique of combined and group work can be used 
for the teaching of any composition skill. Students should be 
regrouped on the basis of their ability in performing the par- 
ticular skill under consideration. It is quite possible that a stu- 
dent proficient in the organization of a theme will be less 
skilled in the writing of concise sentences. 


MAKING GROUPING EFFECTIVE 


When grouping within the classroom is discussed, teachers 
often counter with two primary objections: (1) that such teach- 
ing requires too much preparation, and (2) that their students 
do not work well in groups. To these teachers, the following 
comments may be helpful: 


1) It is true that group work requires careful, detailed 
planning, but such teaching, successfully executed, is so produc- 
tive that pupil achievment, the relaxed classroom atmosphere, 
and the absence of discipline problems more than compensate 
for the time required. 

2) The ultimate objective of education is self-discipline. 
If students cannot work well in a group of their peers, they 
should be so taught without delay. There is no skill for which 
they will have greater need. 

This teaching should begin during the first unit of the 
year, an orientation unit. Among the things discussed should be 
the students’ ideas concerning the classroom atmosphere in 
which they can work. Most teen-agers are sensible, reasonable 
people who want to learn and to succeed if they can do so with- 
out being hopelessly bored. They will admit that a relaxed, 
workmanlike atmosphere is necessary and that anything which 
interferes with this is unacceptable. Students should elect a 
chairman who presides over discussion of school problems, 
who greets visitors, and who can call a meeting of a steering 
committee to recommend solutions to any classroom prob- 
lem. With such an organization, problems seldom arise. 

Of course, there are those emotionally disturbed students 
who find conformity difficult. Individual conferences with these 
people usually solve the problems, for it is a rare individual 
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who wishes to be thought too immature to work with his 
classmates. 

8) Do not begin group work until both teacher and stu- 
dents are ready for it. Many of the advantages accruing from 
group work can be achieved by allowing students to work with 
seat-mates. 

4) No stigma is attached to grouping within the class- 
room, for membership in the groups is constantly changing. 

5) Do not use group work when other procedures will 
bring greater advantages. 

6) The usefulness of grouping within the classroom is lim- 
ited only by the ingenuity of the teacher. 


Stimulating and Improving Writing 
in the Junior High School 


ERIC W. JOHNSON 


Teaching writing requires patience, ingenuity, physical 
stamina, good eyes, willingness to suffer, and strength of charac- 
ter. Much of teaching writing I admit that I hate, but I feel 
there is nothing more important to be done in school; so I do it, 
and the satisfaction that students and teacher get when ideas go 
down on paper clearly, when feelings are expressed vividly and 
correctly, when a story is told and eagerly appreciated by the 
class is worth the sweat and tears. Since students learn to write 
only by writing and being criticized, I courageously assign 
papers and take the consequences: long hours of correcting, 
more hours of brief individual conferences during class, before 
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and after class, squeezed into a recess, during study periods, be- 
fore and after school, and even on the run in the halls. 


STIMULATING WRITING 


Most children would rather not write, let’s admit it, for to 
write well requires work and thought; both are painful. I find 
that I get the best writing from my students when I give them a 
specific writing task of strictly limited length, often just one side 
of one page. Here are some assignments that have succeeded: 


Lessons on Precise Directions 


In a page or less write precise directions for drawing a 
diagram which you have designed. Draw the diagram. 


Example: 

Draw a rectangle at least four inches long lying on its long 
side, Inside the rectangle, at the center, draw a circle whose diam- 
eter will be about one-fifth the length of the rectangle. In the 
center of the circle place a very small X. 

To the right of the circle half way between it and the 
right edge of the rectangle, draw a square about the same size 
as the circle. 

To the left of the circle draw a tight spiral about the size 


of the circle. 
Under the rectangle print the word fish, with the letters 


in reverse order. 


HSIF 


J always give the example to the class before they try their 
hands at the exercise. The longer I teach, the more convinced I 
am that much teaching should be done before the homework is 
assigned, so that homework can be an exercise that the students 
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know how to do and for which they understand the purpose. 
Too often I have dished out an assignment just before the bell, 
only to find that the main results were confusion, dislike of 
English, and failure to learn. 

When these diagram assignments come in and I have 
looked at them to screen out the disastrously poor ones, I ask 
each student to read his (back to the board), while a volunteer 
tries to follow the directions on the board, and the class ob- 
serves (usually with surprisingly avid interest) where the direc- 
tions are unclear, or where the volunteer has failed to follow 
them. 


Write precise directions for a complicated series of body move- 
ments. 


Example: 

Lean your head on your left shoulder and cross your right 
leg over your left. Now raise your left arm and, reaching it 
over your head, grasp your right ear between your little finger 
and your fourth finger. Blinking your eyes rapidly and uttering 
a low, soft moan, bend the upper part of your body forward so 
that your chest is pressed against your desk. 


The follow-up on this may be to have the entire class fol- 
low the directions together. The result is entertaining as well as 
instructive. However, it is important that the teacher keep the 
attention of the class riveted on the language problems in- 
volved—Do the words convey precise meaning?—rather than on 
the humorous aspects of the body movements involved, which 
should be enjoyed without distracting. 

When there is lack of clarity, immediate attempts at revi- 
sion (oral, or several people trying on the board) should be 
made. 


Write precise directions for performing one of the following 
processes. Make your directions so clear that even a very dull 
person could not go wrong. 

1) tying a shoe 

2) scrambling an egg 

3) making a telephone call 
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4) putting on a coat 
5) climbing stairs 
6) curling your hair 
7) tying a necktie 
8) riding a bicycle 
9) making a bed 
10) making a fire in a fireplace 


Here, the class learns much from hearing a number of the 
papers read aloud while someone in front of the class tries to 
perform the process being described, 


Description 


This year I used with fair success the simple assignment: 
Describe in one page something beautiful, ugly, or humorous. 
Two lessons preceded this. The first was on diction, that is, 
choice of words, I prepared the following exercise: 


Replace each underlined noun, verb, adjective, or adverb with 
one or two more interesting and accurate words: 

1) The nice —_____ _____— girl went 
into the unpleasant _________ cellar. 
(One answer: The luscious girl scrambled into the rat- 
infested cellar.) 


2) The beautiful greyhound ran 
et EU els out onto the crowded turn- 
pike where a large automobile 

ran over him. 


(One answer: The sleek greyhound loped out onto the 
crowded turnpike where a heavy Buick crushed him.) 


. . and so on for ten to fifteen sentences. Or, if you haven't 
time to run off sentences like this on the duplicator, write, for 
example, the verb come on the board and then enter the room 
in different ways (stride, limp, creep, etc.); make a facial expres- 
sion (angry, puzzled, enigmatic, enthusiastic, fearful); speak a 
sentence (harshly, indistinctly, precisely, etc.); and ask the pu- 
pils to write sentences describing exactly what you did. All of 
this is to make the students alert to the importance and possi- 
bility of choosing the right word to express their thought and to 
interest the reader. 
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The second lesson was on metaphor. I merely told the 
class that the word meant comparison, since I did not feel the 
distinction between simile and metaphor was worth making, at 
least in seventh grade where this exercise was used. The stu- 
dents were given sentences such as the following to complete: 


She was in love. Her heart was fluttering like a a 
The large, staring blue eyes of the stern old general were like 


She is as unresponsive as a 
Their team came onto the field like 


++. Or, more difficult sentences where a verb that implies a 
comparison must be used, such as: 


Her eye with anger. (Eye compared with ____) 

The homeroom with rumors about her. (Home- 
room compared with st) 

“What do you want, Smith, another day off?” the boss ___. 
(Boss compared with ) 

He with the problem until he solved it. (He com- 
pared with ) 


Here the following explanation helps students distinguish 
a comparison from a non-figurative word: 


Not a comparison: The strikers walked slowly into the stadium. 

A comparison: The strikers oozed into the stadium, (Compares 
with the movement of a thick liquid.) 

Not a comparison: The remark angered (or insulted) him. 

A comparison: The remark stung (or crushed) him. (Compares 
with a bee or a weight.) 


After these exercises, the students were ready to attack 
with some zest the job of description, and enjoyed the challenge 
of finding exactly the right metaphor to describe the beautiful, 
ugly, or humorous action or object they had chosen. 


. . ST TESTE 
1 Credit for the idea belongs to David Mallery of our English department. 
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Other Assignments 


Occasionally, after a number of short, definite assign- 
ments, the class likes to do a “free story,” in which they may 
write whatever they want but are reminded to do some describ- 
ing, to delineate at least one character who will seem real, to be 
precise and vivid in choice of words. It always helps those who 
cannot think of anything to write if some suggestions are made 
to start thinking going: Imagine you got up in the morning and 
saw something on the way to school that puzzled you; take an 
experience you had last summer and turn it into a story, adding 
characters and events as you wish; think back to a time when 
you were first thrust into a new group of people; imagine a 
child three or four years younger than you planned to steal 
some toys from a “five-and-ten”—make it a child you know 
(perhaps yourself, decently disguised), a store you know, and 
tell what happened to him; write a fantasy: for instance, a man 
learns to read the thought inside other people’s minds, or a girl 
gets caught in a strange transparent bubble that is exuding 
from a tree. If you do fantasy, be sure it is plausible (this word 
will have to be explained). It’s more interesting that way than if 
imagination goes completely wild. 

Another assignment that arouses the interest of many is: 
Express an opinion or point of view in which you believe 
strongly, and defend it. A preliminary exercise on distinguish- 
ing fact from judgment is helpful preparation for this. (Chapter 
13 in Living Language, Harcourt, Brace, has some practical and 
stimulating material on this.) I have had some strongly-written, 
well-reasoned papers on subjects such as: The Case Against 
Homework; Soccer Is a Better Sport than Football; Co-educa- 
tion Improves Academic Performance; Children Should Be 
Given a Clothing Allowance; The Best Teachers Are Strict 
Ones. 


IMPROVING WRITING 


There can be no clear distinction between stimulating 
and improving writing, since anything that stimulates writing 
will probably improve it, and anything that improves it will 
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stimulate more of it, especially if the improvement is felt by the 
student and really appreciated by the class and teacher. 


Marking Papers 

How a paper is marked will determine in part how 
ready the student will be to write another one. It is essential, I 
think, to find something good about a paper and to comment 
on it, unless, of course, it has been written so hastily that it is 
not a sincere effort. 


Your spelling is inexcusable, and you made little effort to select 
interesting details for this paper, which is a bit dull. 


This would be a pretty discouraging comment. The same thing 
might be said more constructively thus: 


Learn and apply spelling rule number 1 (ie-ei); the brief 
passage about going through the rough water could be excit- 
ing; too bad you didn’t concentrate on that and omit the first 
half of the paper, which is dull. 


Here are a few comments which I think are helpful: 


A Good Paper: I really enjoyed this paper. Your ideas would 
come across even better if you would work on sentence variety 
(see notes in margin) and use more dialogue during the train 
ride incident. 


A Fair Paper: You have a good sense of story and create quite 
a lot of excitement and suspense near the end, but since you've 
never robbed a bank, your paper isn’t very convincing, Next 
time, try something you know about. 


A Poor Paper: This must have been a frightening experience! I 
wish you had described your feelings and exactly what you did 
after the explosion. Watch those run-on sentences (read your 
paper aloud). Please see me about quotation marks, 


.. The purposes of the comment are to show appreciation of 
something good, to suggest specific areas for further learning 
and improvement, and to show that you have read and digested 
the paper. 
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I have always found that pupils are helped by a mark on 
their papers—or rather, several marks. I usually give three: one 
for content; one for spelling; and one for “grammar,” under 
which I include punctuation, sentence structure, paragraphing, 
and usage. These three marks are meaningful, whereas a single 
mark is not, unless accompanied by a long comment; but such 
comments take time and should be avoided if a mark will do 
just as well. Sometimes, depending on the type of paper, I give 
a mark for organization; less frequently, for word choice, if that 
is being emphasized; sometimes, for sentence variety if the class 
is working on this. 

One aim of the teacher of writing must be to have the 
student himself understand where his strengths and weaknesses 
are and where he needs to work to improve his writing. For this 
I use an “error grid,”? which the pupils fill in when each paper 
is handed back. It looks rather like the one here, except that 
there is space for about twenty papers. For each error that I 
have marked on his paper, the pupil makes a small line in the 
appropriate space on the grid. The explanation for each col- 
umn is as follows: 1, date of paper; 2, some identification of 
paper; 3-6, marks for content, spelling, grammar, and “other” 
if there is one; 7-12, for spelling mistakes, depending on which 
of five rules the error relates to, or “other” if no rule is involved 
(this keeps the student constantly applying the rules he has 
been exposed to and shows him what types of spelling errors he 
is making’); 18, paragraphing; 14, capitalization; 15, an awk- 
ward expression that needs revising; 16, an unclear reference, 
usually a pronoun with doubtful antecedent; 17, awkward 
repetition; 18, run-on sentence; 19, sentence fragment; 20, an 
abbreviation or number that should have been written out; 
21-28, various comma errors explained on an “Aids to Punctu- 
ation” sheet each pupil keeps in his notebook; 29, omitted 


2This idea was suggested by Edward J. Gordon of our English department. 
3 Improvement of spelling is a subject in itself, and I will limit myself to 
saying that we have worked out a system for teaching spelling in the 
junior high school at Germantown Friends School that is based on the 
pupil’s individual needs and is tied in directly with his writing. We have 
published a book for student use, Improve Your Own Spelling. (It may be 
ordered for $1.50 from “Spelling G.F.S.,”” Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.) 
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period; 30, unpunctuated contraction; 31, error in possessive; 
32, word omitted; 33-36, other classes of errors as they come 
up. 

Along with this error grid go the above-mentioned “Aids 
to Punctuation” sheet and a mimeographed sheet of correction 
symbols and instructions for correcting.* 

Although it takes much time, I always insist that all stu- 
dent papers be corrected, and I give a mark for how well the 
correcting is done the first time. I find that students easily un- 
derstand that time spent correcting their own errors is well 
spent. They may not file their papers until an O.K. by me sig- 
nifies that all revisions and corrections have been made. 

I use one of my five English periods each week as an inde- 
pendent reading and conference period, when pupils come pre- 
pared to read silently or to confer with me about their writing. 
If they want to see me, or I them, they write their initials on a 
list on the board, instead of wasting time standing in line. 
When each is done he erases his name, and I call out, “Next!” 


Titles and Beginnings 


A brief lesson is helpful in pointing out that a title can 
arouse the interest of the reader (“Two Brothers and a Bath- 
tub”) or deaden it (“An Interesting Experience”); that titles 
should not give away the point of a story (“We Finally Found 
It’; “Nothing But a Dream”); that they usually should not be 
too long (“An Enterprise That Brought Success, Romance, and 
a Rainstorm”) or too short (“Bang!”’). 

A discussion on the function of opening sentences also can 
improve writing by showing students how to interest the reader 
from the start. I have found that a good assignment following 
such a discussion is to ask each student to write five beginning 
sentences. Incidentally, I have never known a collection of these 
beginning sentences to fail to stimulate some of the pupils to 
write the rest of the story, and often they provide thought prov- 
ocation for several compositions to come. 


4Copies will be sent free to anyone who sends a stamped, addressed 
envelope to me at Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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Selection 


Probably the commonest fault in junior high school 
writing is failure to select the most interesting part of the sub- 
ject for development. We are all familiar with the “interesting 
experience” that starts off as the alarm rings at 5:30, proceeds 
through breakfast details, the trip in the car, the first night, the 
stops at filling stations, the luncheon menus, until at last we get 
to the race for the shore on a storm-swept lake, only to find that 
a sentence or two has carried us through the climax, and we are 
lunching and filling-stationing our way home again, “where we 
arrived at 6:35, having had a very interesting and thrilling ex- 
perience.” 

I always have two or three of this variety read aloud to the 
class and ask the students to tell where the story really got in- 
teresting. Then I ask the writer to start in the middle of his 
story and use flashbacks if he feels it necessary to tell how he got 
into the situation. 


Craig Lake has always had a reputation for sudden, dan- 
gerous summer storms, and Dad and I hadn’t been paddling 
more than fifteen minutes when I noticed some dark clouds 
moving up rapidly behind the tall pines to the north. “Dad,” 
I said, “how far do you think we are from shore?” 

“About a mile, Bob, and I’m beginning to think we'd 
better be heading to the nearest point right now.” 

As our paddles dug into the water and the canoe veered 
to port, I thought longingly of our safe, warm home on Clinton 
Street in Philadelphia and of my sister and mother still wonder- 
ing how we had gotten along on the ten-hour drive up to 
Maine. ... 


Development 


Once having selected the interesting part of a story or 
experience, the pupil often will ask, “How can I write a whole 
paper on just one incident?” Here I find it most helpful to turn 
to the anthology we use (Adventures in Reading, Harcourt) and 
show how other writers develop their stories, increasing excite- 
ment by use of detail and dialogue. Sometimes I mimeograph 
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one or two skeleton stories and ask the students to put flesh on 
them. 

Another device that has worked well is based on Great 
Expectations. I mimeograph a pale summary of one of Dickens’ 
vigorous passages of description, action, mood, and dialogue, 
and ask the class to compare the summary (which is likened to 
typical seventh grade writing) with the original. For example: 


Mood: 

It was a windy night, and I was alone in our apartment, 
very much afraid, when I heard a footstep on the stair. (This 
is the pale summary.) 


I was alone and had a dull sense of being alone. I sadly missed 
the cheerful face and ready response of my friend. It was 
wretched weather; stormy and wet, stormy and wet; mud, mud, 
mud, deep in all the streets. We lived at the top of the last 
house, and the wind rushing up the river shook the house that 
night, like discharges of cannon or breakings of a sea. I saw 
that the lamps of the court were blown out, and that the lamps 
on the bridges and the shore were shuddering, and that the 
coal fires on barges on the river were being carried away 
before the wind like red-hot splashes in the rain. I read with 
my watch upon the table, purposing to close my book at eleven 
o'clock. As I shut it, all the church clocks in the city struck that 
hour. The sound was curiously flawed by the wind; and I was 
listening, when I heard a footstep on the stair. (Dickens) 


‘After the class has examined and discussed four pairs of pas- 
sages like these, I give them the following type of lesson: 


After noticing carefully how Dickens develops his situations, try 
to develop the following so that they will be vivid, specific, and 
interesting: 

Mood: 

As I approached the strange house, the dark shape of it in the 
falling rain scared me. 

Action: 

The quarterback for one school tried to go around left end but 
was jumped on by so many men from the other school that it 
was difficult to tell who had tackled him. 
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Sentence Variety 


Another consistent weakness in junior high school writ- 
ing involves short, monotonous subject-verb sentences, all too 
frequently beginning, “Then she . . .” Early in the year, I 
simply suggest a few “-ing” words to replace a verb: 


Original: 

Miss Sparkle stumbled into the room. Then she was hit in the 
face with a damp eraser. 

Revision: 

Stumbling into the room, Miss Sparkle was hit in the face with 
a damp eraser. 


Later, the class is given lessons on adverb and adjective 
clauses, participial phrases (which we call “-ing-word groups”), 
and appositives. I do not worry much about whether or not the 
students understand the grammatical principles involved; I am 
more interested in their learning a device for making their 
meaning clearer and their writing smoother. Sometimes I spend 
some time discussing subordination, but I find this is a difficult 
concept for my seventh graders, and that with them alert to the 
possibilities of combining sentences, the subordination usually 
seems to take care of itself rather naturally. 

Drill in combining sentences is necessary, and I merely 
present a group of pairs of short sentences and ask that they be 
combined by the use of an adverbial clause, an adjective clause, 
an appositive, or an “-ing-word group.” 

In order to scotch the theory that long sentences are al- 
ways better than short ones, I write a couple of pairs like this on 
the board: 


Original: 

Being lovely and having a divine personality, it is a fact that 
she greatly impressed all the men. 

Revision: 

She was lovely; she was divine. In fact, she wowed ‘em. 
Original: 

Leaping, the dog cleared the windowsill and sank his teeth 
into the very bones of the murderer, who had met his match 
at last. 
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Revision: 
The dog leaped. He cleared the windowsill. Teeth crushed 
bones. The murderer had met his match at last. 


Once all this is done, it is important that the pupils use 
these ideas in their writing. In order to avoid long marginal 
comments such as “Combine these two sentences, making the 
first one an ‘-ing-word group,” I have devised a symbol: 
-ing “) or adv. 7 ,which means to combine the sentences mak- 
ing the one to which the arrow points into a clause or phrase as 
indicated, 


TIME-SAVERS 


Any teacher of English understands that to teach writing 
and remain sane and healthy, he must constantly compromise; 
he cannot do everything he knows should be done, and what he 
does often has to be done only half as well as he could do it if 
he had unlimited time or a student load of twenty instead of 
125. Nothing could be worse than for us to lead a joyless, paper- 
filled life, conscientiously dealing with every comma on every 
paper and resenting the casual way the pupils ignore the results 
of our slaving. We must have time to read, relax, and recreate, 
and therefore, we must boldly cut corners where we can. Here 
are some time-savers I have used: 


1) As soon as the pupils come into the classroom, they 
know they are to have their homework out on their desks, and I 
quickly go around noting any who haven’t done the assignment 
or have been too brief or too messy. Then, if moderate success is 
evident, I let the pupils read their papers aloud, and we deal 
with evident faults at once, on the board and in discussion, per- 
haps stopping only after each five papers, so that some errors (or 
strengths) can be grouped for consideration. I take in the papers 
at the end of the class and later quietly throw them away. I 
think this is perfectly moral if not done too often or with papers 
on which the students have spent much effort. 

2) Papers may be taken in, read rather rapidly, marked or 
not as seems best, but not corrected individually. Rather, the 
common errors and weaknesses are noted and a lesson on them 
taught next day with the class as a whole. 
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3) Papers may be taken in, read rapidly, and certain sen- 
tences picked out which illustrate revision problems, punctua- 
tion errors, especially apt phrases, etc. These sentences are 
starred and underlined on the papers and the students are 
asked to write them on the board as soon as they get the papers 
back. These sentences then provide the basis for a good lesson. 
(An alternative is to duplicate the sentences and hand them out 
to the class when the papers are passed back.)® 

4) Papers may be read quickly and corrected for one or 
two things only: perhaps sentence variety and diction; or para- 
graphing and punctuation of dialogue. 

5) The class may be divided into groups of five or six. 
Each pupil reads his paper aloud to his group, after which the 
group discusses strengths and weaknesses, and notes any ques- 
tions of grammar, usage, spelling, or punctuation. Perhaps, also, 
the group may choose the best one or two papers to be read 
aloud to the class. It is best to have a chairman and secretary for 
each group, named by the teacher (there is not time for voting), 
to run the discussion and to note questions to be brought up 
later. It is well to direct the thinking and discussion of the 
groups by writing on the board some considerations to be kept 
in mind. For example: 


interesting beginning 

good description 

awkward repetitions 

sentence variety 

choice of words 

development of high point of interest 


Other teachers, of course, will have devised many of their 
own time-savers. I must emphasize, though, that it is easy to 
over-use these short cuts. To teach writing well, the teacher can- 
not avoid spending many hours on careful general and detailed 
criticism of his students’ papers. The important thing is that he 
be sure his time is spent intelligently and that the students are 
actually using the results of his labors. 


5 Again, thanks to Edward J. Gordon. 
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Teaching Students to Organize 


ROBERT P. SAALBACH 


I have found, after some fourteen years of teaching fresh- 
man composition in small colleges and large universities, that 
most high school graduates, even though they have learned 
their grammar and sentence construction quite well, are never- 
theless weak in organization. The subjects they choose are usu- 
ally too broad; no single idea holds their themes together; and, 
if there is the suggestion of an idea, it is usually lost in a mass of 
irrelevant detail. Apparently, the high school teacher faces a 
similar problem to that I discovered in freshman composition: 
how can we teach students to restrict their subject and to de- 
velop with sufficient detail some one idea about it? 

When I started out, I required no outline; finding that 
this method produced very inferior results, I began to ask for a 
topic outline of points covered in the theme—but this I found 
to be no better. I then began to think through the problem of 
teaching organization, and, for the past several years, have been 
using the method outlined below. I have found it thoroughly 
successful, and student improvement has been greater than I 
ever believed possible before. 

First of all, I tell the students that they are in no way 
prepared to write after they have chosen a subject. This state- 
ment is usually startling and gains attention. I then take an 
example of a topic, perhaps “My Brother.” I point out that we 
could say a number of things about Brother—his profession, his 
relation to the other members of his family, his hobbies, his 
interests, and his love affairs. Obviously, we cannot tell all these 

English Journal, vol. XLVIII (November 1958), pp. 505-507. 
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things in one short paper, and we therefore ask ourselves, 
“What about my brother?” (This question, phrased as “What 
about my subject?” will apply to all themes.) Of course, in order 
to answer this question, it is necessary to use a complete sen- 
tence: “My brother is thrifty.” We then label this sentence 
“Thesis.” I then point out that, though we are obviously going 
to talk about Brother through the theme, we are going to limit 
ourselves to the predicate of our thesis-sentence. If, for example, 
we discuss his most recent quarrel with his father, we are talk- 
ing off the point. If we tell about the time he spent a large sum 
of money foolishly, we contradict ourselves. Our next problem, 
then, is to find out what we can say which will prove to our 
readers that Brother (God bless him) is really thrifty. 

Step Two, then, is to ask “How?” or “Why?” about our 
thesis-idea. If, for instance, my thesis is “Socialized medicine 
would be a good thing for this country,” I will obviously ask 
“Why?” and list my reasons. To return to Brother, however, I 
would probably find it difficult to tell just why he is thrifty, and 
so I ask, instead, “How (in what ways) is he thrifty?” I point out 
that all useful theses will develop around one or the other of 
these questions. The class then suggests some possible ways: “He 
is thrifty about buying his clothes,” “He is thrifty about his 
car,” or “He is thrifty about selecting gifts for his wife (or 
sweetheart).” These, then, I list on the board as Roman nu- 
meral points under the thesis-idea. 

Most students will feel that, at last, they are ready to 
write. But—not so. What guarantee have I, when I come to 
write my theme, that I am really going to prove my brother is 
thrifty in these various ways? I might, if I were ill-advised, 
simply repeat these statements in various ways so that my reader 
says, “Yes, you say so—but I’m not convinced. I know that 
brother of yours, and I find him quite a spendthrift. You’ve got 
to show me!” And so, to make sure that the reader is thoroughly 
convinced, I continue to ask “How?” (or, in other instances, 
“Why?”) until I get to specific examples of my point. For ex- 
ample, I take Brother into Barter’s Clothing Department on 
some particular Saturday morning: I show him selecting a suit 
that will wear well, that will cost him on an average much less 
than a cheaper suit that will be worn out quickly. I then tell 
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about his visit to Bob’s Tie Store and, again, show him selecting 
his neckties with a view to thriftiness. If I decide to include the 
point about his car, I again go back to the time he actually 
purchased his present automobile: I show him in the process of 
buying, asking the salesman various questions, and selecting the 
used car that will cost him little for gasoline, oil, and repair and 
will, at the same time, last him a long time. I may mention, 
also, the time he repaired his car himself rather than pay an 
expensive garage bill. 

The completed outline, then, will look something like 
this: 


Outline: My Brother 
Thesis: My brother is thrifty about selecting his clothes and 
about selecting and keeping up his car. 
I. He is thrifty about selecting his clothing. 

A. Last Saturday at Barter’s he chose the suit that will, on 
the average, cost him less than any other suit by wearing 
longer. 

B. Two weeks ago, at Bob's Tie Store, he chose the ties that 
both looked the best and cost the least. 

Il. He is thrifty about selecting and keeping up his car. 

A. When he bought his car at Bill’s Auto Mart, he was 

careful to choose the one that would cost less for gas 


and oil and repair. 
B. When he did need a minor repair on his car, he did it 


himself. 


I now tell the students that, if they wish to add more points, 
they will need also to choose examples to prove them—and will 
lengthen their paper. Since I assign themes of about five to six 
hundred words, I feel that two points are sufficient. Of course, I 
also explain how we proceed from Roman numerals to capital 
letters to arabic numerals to small letters to arabic numerals in 
parentheses [I, A, 1, a, (1)] in making our outline, and I point 
out that the farther down in the outline the examples go, the 
longer the theme will be. (It is also, I say, usually less interesting, 
for too much of it is generalization.) 

Some students have asked how they can get five to six 
hundred words of writing out of such an outline as I have sug- 
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gested. This question shows that they are mistaking the short 
notations under the Roman points as complete expositions of 
their topic. I then point out that “A” under “I,” for example, is 
only a topic sentence, We still need to write the paragraph. We 
do so by saying something like this: “Promptly at 9 A.M. 
Brother was at Barter’s looking over all the suits marked ‘on 
sale.’ He found some of them at thirty, some at forty, and some 
at sixty to eighty dollars. The thirty-dollar rack, of course, at- 
tracted him most. However, he found that the linings of these 
suits were sewed in very insecurely; the materials were quite in- 
ferior; and some of them contained minor flaws, such as a small 
spot on the left leg of the trousers. He therefore . . .” After this 
explanation, the students usually get the idea. 

My experience has shown me that, after about the third 
composition, ninety percent of the students are able to organize 
their material well. It takes them a bit longer, of course, to de- 
velop their details in such a way that the reader feels convinced. 
I therefore spend the rest of the semester on this topic and on 
related topics, such as providing adequate transition from sen- 
tence to sentence and from paragraph to paragraph. I find that 
fifty percent of the battle for unified paragraphs is already 
solved in the outline, and I also find that indefinite “you's” and 
other shifts in point-of-view become rarer and rarer as the stu- 
dent begins to perfect his outline. 

Another advantage of the method comes when the student 
finds he must write a research paper. We no longer have him 
Suggesting such things as “The History and Development of 
Warfare” or “Entertainment from the Beginnings to the Pres- 
ent.” He works, instead, with a restricted thesis which he feels 
he will be able to prove. And, in my opinion, we have put 
across the most important detail of research writing once we 
have made the student aware that he is trying to prove (or dis- 
prove) a thesis and not transfer whatever he can find in books, 
magazines, and newspapers into a so-called “research theme” of 
his own. For those who have topics which are too broad, I always 
suggest limiting the introduction and conclusion severely so as 
to allow for full development of the point being proved. Thus 
the historical background of the subject, instead of taking 
pages, is used only as a way to introduce the thesis in a few 
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short sentences. Even students who, in my English I classes, 
make no better than “C” usually produce a “B” research paper, 
largely because (I think) they find they don’t have to think up 
examples from their experience, but can get them from books. 
For some reason, they find it easier to select examples from 
books than to think of them from their own experience. 


Some Semantic Implications 


of Theme Correction 
WILLIAM J. DUSEL 


—q@qeo—_—— 


Of all the sweeping indictments which have been made by 
the critics of American public education the charge most diffi- 
cult to ignore is that “most high school graduates are unable to 
spell correctly, punctuate conventionally, compose grammatical 
sentences, and develop unified paragraphs—in short, to write 
passable prose.” The community in which local high school 
English teachers have not been accused directly or indirectly of 
slighting the second “R” is rare. Several kinds of answers to 
such charges have been offered: the lower caliber of student; the 
increased number of pupils and responsibilities assigned to the 
English teacher; the irresponsibility of charges based on the 
naive assumption that there can be a single standard of “cor- 
rectness.” Such answers are sufficient to acquit the English 
teacher of charges of incompetence, but they fail to remove the 
cause of dissatisfaction—undeniable and unnecessary weakness 
in the writing of high school graduates. A fourth kind of answer 
is essential, one that admits the need for improvement in the 
teaching of writing and then recommends desirable changes. 


English Journal, vol. XLIV (October 1955), pp. 390-397. 
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In an attempt to formulate such an answer, the California 
Council of English Associations recently sponsored a statewide 
study of the teaching of writing in California secondary schools. 
More than 400 experienced teachers, representing 150 different 
communities throughout the state, contributed their ideas on 
the way writing should be taught, described the working condi- 
tions under which they must teach it, and sent in examples of 
their marking and grading techniques. The great body of opin- 
ions, reports, and samples of work which were collected for 
analysis has given the California Council unusual perspective in 
identifying the problems which confront teachers of writing in 
California secondary schools. It has also made clear some of the 
directions in which improvement lies. That the sampling was of 
more than local significance is indicated by the fact that the 
teachers who participated in the study had received their pro- 
fessional training in thirty different states and the Dominion of 
Canada. 

In re-examining the job of teaching composition, it was 
helpful, first, to review four basic questions to which every 
teacher of writing must find some answer. The answers which 
are offered here constitute the best thinking of the experienced 
English teachers participating in the Council study and include 
the relevant findings of educational psychologists. 

How do pupils learn to write? Learning to write effective 
English prose, like learning any other skill, starts with motive, 
is given direction by purposes and goals, proceeds through imi- 
tation and innovation, and matures through practice. Ordinar- 
ily the pupil's discovery that writing is a form of self-expression 
and a means of informing, entertaining, and influencing others 
provides a strong intrinsic motive. The countless daily oppor- 
tunities for practical written communication in and out of the 
classroom supply a variety of immediate purposes. The rich lin- 
guistic environment created by radio, television, motion pic 
tures, newspapers, and good books provides a wide assortment 
of models of effective communication on all levels of usage. 
Curriculum requirements in most states, calling for an hour of 
English instruction to be given daily, from elementary grades 
up through the junior year of high school, provide time for con- 
tinual practice in writing. 
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Without presuming to specify the exact amount of prac- 
tice needed to develop proficiency in writing, the teachers and 
nationally recognized authorities on the teaching of English 
who participated in the California Council study advise daily, 
or at least weekly, exercises in careful, purposeful writing. They 
recommend, as an over-all, rule-of-thumb average, 250 words of 
composition per week for each pupil (varying from 150 words 
per week average for freshmen to 350 words per week for sen- 
iors, with modifications according to special needs and abili- 
ties). They feel, however, that the value of all such practice is 
determined by how effectively it is motivated and supervised. 

Why do teachers mark their pupils’ written work? Mark- 
ing is such a traditional way of supervising composition work 
that teachers rarely feel the need to justify it. They mark be- 
cause their own compositions were always marked, or because 
their colleagues, administrators, pupils, and pupils’ parents ex- 
pect it. If pressed for a justification of the procedure, most 
teachers would probably say that they mark papers in order to 
teach pupils how to write better. Yet a critical examination of 
their marking practices would raise some puzzling questions of 
motive. Are those teachers who are so careful to point out every 
conceivable weakness in a pupil’s composition really marking to 
teach? Or are they intent on establishing their superiority, their 
self-importance, or their professional competence (as proof- 
readers)? Are those whose comments crackle with sarcasm and 
caustic reproach really trying to teach? Or are they marking to 
wound and punish? Few human motives are simple; undoubt- 
edly teachers are not conscious of why they write what they 
write on hundreds of papers each week. But certainly the basic 
motive prompting English teachers to mark pupils’ composi- 
tions should be to facilitate learning. 

What should teachers try to communicate through the 
marking of papers? If marking is a form of instruction, it should 
communicate the kinds of information which the learner needs 
in order to improve. To strengthen the pupil’s motive or inter- 
est in writing, teachers should mark to show their respect for 
the writer as a human being with dignity, with important ideas, 
feelings, purposes, and potentialities. This they may be able to 
do best by expressing their interest in the writer’s unique view 
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of the world and their desire to understand it. In order to en- 
courage the writer to formulate more challenging purposes and 
goals, they should help him to relate immediate successes in the 
classroom and community to future goals of greater conse- 
quence. In order to help the writer to derive the most value 
from his practice, they should direct his attention toward de- 
sirable procedures and away from undesirable ones; and they 
should keep him informed of his progress. Clearly, effective 
marking is more than a mechanical recording of one’s reactions 
in the margins of pupils’ compositions. It should be highly se- 
lective, revealing only those reader-reactions which will be help- 
ful to the writer at his present level of maturity and accom- 
plishment. All other reactions are best expressed at faculty 
meetings. 

Is marking necessary? Some pupils, especially those whose 
linguistic environment offers exemplary models of effective 
speaking and writing and whose powers of analysis are excep- 
tional, will develop proficiency in language without much 
help from teachers. But most pupils are dependent on guid- 
ance and supervision—to arouse and maintain interest, to focus 
attention on what to do and what not to do, and to inform of 
progress. Is this best done by marking and grading composi- 
tions? Over ninety percent of the English teachers in the Cali- 
fornia study believe it is. One very effective method of instruc- 
tion does not require the marking of papers—the private con- 
ference with each pupil on his compositions. The typical Eng- 
lish teacher, however, with five or six daily classes of thirty or 
more pupils, cannot offer very much of this kind of service. 
Instead he must read his daily accumulation of papers after 
school hours when pupils are not around; and he must depend 
on brief written comments to communicate his reactions and 
suggestions, 


PITFALLS IN MARKING 


When these assumptions of experienced English teachers 
are used as criteria in appraising the conventional writing pro- 
gram, two serious weaknesses are evident. One is a widespread — 
failure to require sufficient amounts of supervised practice in 
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writing. English teachers are convinced of the value of frequent 
practice; they do not discontinue it willingly. But they report 
that every set of 250-word compositions received from 150 pu- 
pils (the mode pupil-load indicated by the California Council 
study) adds an extra twenty or more hours of correcting, grad- 
ing, recording, and rechecking to the regular work week. And 
almost all of such work must be done in the evenings and on 
week ends. Because these teachers have all the responsibilities of 
teachers of other subjects (preparing daily lessons, making out 
and grading examinations, handling extracurricular activities) 
plus the reading and marking of a steady stream of written 
compositions from their pupils, few feel that they can, or 
should, require the optimum amount of writing practice. The 
excessive pupil-load which discourages teachers from teaching 
writing as they believe it should be taught can be adjusted only 
through enlightened administrative leadership and commu- 
nity support, and need be discussed here no further. 

The second weakness in the writing program, however, is 
within the power of the English teacher to eliminate. It is a 
widespread inefficiency in methods of correcting and evaluating 
pupils’ writing. A detailed comparative study of the marking 
practices of 400 experienced English teachers has revealed the 
inadequacy of the conventional abstract symbols and mono- 
syllables as forms of communication. It has also inspired new 
respect for psychologically sound and semantically efficient ways 
of marking compositions. 

Consider first the communicative powers of the most com- 
mon form of mark to appear on the compositions—the letter or 
number grade. How clearly does it communicate? Regardless of 
how carefully the teacher attempts to prevent misunderstanding 
by making clear in advance his meaning of the conventional 
letter symbols, there will remain one significant difference be- 
tween the meanings which the teacher ordinarily intends and 
“A” or a “D” to convey and the meanings which pupils receive. 
This difference lies in the emotional charge which the symbol 
carries. The teacher places the mark calmly and objectively on 
the paper as an indication of rank in the class or as a descrip- 
tion of performance; the pupil reads an emotional meaning into 
the symbol—possibly interpreting it as a sign of the teacher's 
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liking him or his mind (adolescents are whole people). Conse- 
quently, the “A” elates; the “F” frightens, angers, or depresses. 
With each pupil these stock symbols have been accumulating 
connotations from year to year, teacher to teacher, and will call 
forth the strangely tenacious overtones of feeling every time 
they are used. 

The slower children may understandably be upset by hav- 
ing to accept daily notice, in the form of low grades, of their 
inferiority or unattractiveness. It is quite possible that poor 
grades, year after year, on the English compositions of such 
children are responsible for much of the general disinterest in 
English as a course and in writing as a form of self-expression; 
the untalented become discouraged and quit trying. 

Another questionable marking practice is the use of cer- 
tain judgment words as comments. To an English teacher, an 
“awkward” sentence is a failure to write English, to express an 
idea clearly and efficiently. He may, conscientiously and un- 
emotionally, wish to bring to the young writer's attention this 
inept construction; so he writes “awkward” (or simply “awk” or 
“K”) in the margin. Consider the possible meaning of that word 
to a young person. It may be precisely the same as if it were 
offered in criticism of his dancing. That is, it suggests a ridicu- 
lous exhibition of failure and may produce the same humilia- 
tion. The words “clumsy,” “weak,” “confused,” “disorganized,” 
and “incoherent” are similar terms commonly employed in ap- 
parent ignorance of their painful connotations to the insecure 
adolescent. Consciously or subconsciously the pupil seeks to 
avoid those situations which undermine his self-respect or which 
remind him of his immaturity. He should not be made ‘to fear 
to express himself in his native language. Such comments, then, 
fail in two ways: they fail to communicate the technical point 
of criticism in an impersonal way; and they fail to tell the 
writer what he should do to improve. 

The style of the teacher’s handwriting also may mislead 
the pupil. One need not believe in the claims of graphologists 
to admit that strong emotion is often indicated by the vigor and 
violence of pen strokes or by the size and heaviness of the let- 
ters. The larger the letters, the louder we imagine the voice to 
be. And who likes to be shouted at? Even if the words are noth- 
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ing more than “No!” or “What?” or “Comma Blunder!” Per- 
haps the teacher intends to communicate emotion. Then the 
question arises, which emotion? If the insecure writer reads im- 
patience, irritability, or anger into the markings, he will re- 
spond with resentment; and such a response is not conducive to 
learning. 

One more failure in communication is apparent from the 
California study. Any teacher of writing knows that proportion 
is an effective rhetorical means of securing emphasis: the most 
important point usually deserves the most lengthy and complete 
treatment; the least important point may be dismissed in a few 
words, People talk most about the things that they are most 
interested in. A conscientious teacher, wishing to help a pupil 
become more effective in his writing, and realizing that errors 
in spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, and diction 
weaken an otherwise interesting and sensible essay, decides to 
help him eliminate his mistakes. In the process of marking, this 
teacher fairly covers each page with comments on mechanical 
weaknesses. Consider what this kind of criticism may mean to 
the pupil. Though he may not yet follow the principle of pro- 
portion in his own writing, he will certainly respond to it in his 
reading. “The only thing that’s important in writing,” he will 
interpret the teacher’s marking to mean, “is to spell correctly, 
punctuate properly, and construct grammatical sentences. You 
don't!” 

Many teachers attempt to remind the pupil of the value of 
content by adding such postscripts to their criticism as “interest- 
ing” or “good ideas” or by giving a separate grade for the 
“cargo” of the composition. But one such indication of the 
teacher’s interest in the soundness, originality, and clarity of 
thought can hardly counterbalance the forty-nine reminders of 
the importance of mechanics. 

In still another way teachers forget the effect of propor- 
tion in marking papers, and consequently fail to communciate. 
Teachers of writing apparently enjoy passively and find fault 
actively. There can be no other explanation for the fact that 
almost every mark on almost every paper which was contributed 
to the survey was a response to a weakness. When teachers fail 
to express their satisfaction and appreciation along with their 
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grievances, they give their pupil a distorted picture of their 
total reactions to his work. The obvious inference he draws is 
something like “The teacher thinks I’m hopeless. He finds 
something wrong with every sentence I write. What’s the use? I 
wonder what’s on television.” Even more unfortunate than the 
small number of young people who are visibly upset by such 
marking practices is the greater number who may be secretly 
disheartened and confused in values by the ambiguities of con- 
ventional symbols and the disproportionate emphasis on me- 
chanics and mistakes. And it is likely that such discouragement 
begins in the elementary grades. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MARKING 


One fact established by the Council survey helps explain 
why English teachers mark papers as they do: it takes three 
times as long to analyze a theme for ideas and organization and 
signs of improvement, and to comment on these, as to check it 
for mechanics alone. Until teachers are given a lighter pupil- 
load and are provided with daily marking periods as part of 
their assigned schedule, they cannot be expected to read care- 
fully and mark effectively the recommended amounts of writing 
practice. Meanwhile, conscientious teachers will give each pupil 
as much practice in purposeful writing as their teaching load 
permits them to supervise. The following suggestions may be 
helpful to those who wish to make more cleanly communicative 
whatever marking they can find time to do. 

Show appreciation of successful writing. An excellent 
paper which is returned to a pupil practically untouched may 
not seem as successful to the writer as the teacher intends it to 
seem. The pupil has no way of knowing whether unmarked 
parts of his writing have been read or not. There is real need to 
develop as many symbols of appreciation and enjoyment as of 
dissatisfaction. 

The words of praise—“good,” “excellent,” even “wonder- 
full”—are useful, but being adjectives of judgment rather than 
of description, they rarely indicate the point of excellence. 
They should be followed by the appropriate substantives, $O 
that the writer knows both what was good about his writing 
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and also what made it good. With that additional information 
he may be better able to repeat the success in his next composi- 
tion, 

Writing the word “yes” occasionally in the margin is an 
excellent way of letting the writer know that the reader is 
nodding his head in agreement or understanding. For variety 
the teacher might comment with “I agree” or “true” or even 
“You're so right.” 

One of the most effective, but most time-consuming, forms 
of appreciative response is the teacher's amplification of the 
pupil’s idea. Such a sign of respect and acceptance may assure 
the writer of the genuine interest of the teacher more effectively 
than can any letter grade, including the “A+.” 

Emphasize the importance of purpose and idea in written 
composition, Teachers who sincerely believe that the ideas 
which the pupil wishes to communicate are more important 
than the mechanics of expression can make their values known 
by the way they mark. If faulty mechanics must be pointed out, 
teachers can show how the error distorts or clouds the meaning. 
If a modifier is misplaced, they can indicate the ludicrous mean- 
ing conveyed and ask if that was the one intended. If the ante- 
cedent of a pronoun is missing or indeterminable, they can use 
the comment attributed to the late Harold Ross: “Who he?” 
Such a question focuses the writer's attention on meaning; 
whereas conventional symbols like “ref” or “faulty antecedent” 
seem to criticize on technical grounds that only English teachers 
consider important. 

In general, rather than name errors, teachers might do 
better to ask questions—questions which the pupil, through in- 
experience or negligence, raises in the mind of a friendly reader 
who wants to understand. 

Some teachers try to achieve a desired balance between 
comments on ideas and concern for mechanics by reacting to 
the former in the left margin, to the latter on the right of each 
page. This technique makes startlingly graphic the average 
teacher's tendency to neglect content as he marks. 

One of the most promising methods of marking to empha- 
size idea involves the limiting of comments on pupils’ composi- 
tions to interested responses to ideas only. Errors of mechanics, 
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diction, and sentence structure are noted on separate record 
cards kept by the teacher. To process a pupil’s composition, the 
teacher reads it through twice. The first time he looks only for 
the kinds of errors which he and the class have decided are 
taboo at that grade level. Each error observed is recorded as a 
tally mark in the appropriate column of the pupil’s record card. 
Words misspelled are listed at the bottom of the card. In the 
second reading (the most time-consuming one) the teacher con- 
siders the ideas which the writer is attempting to express, and 
comments in the margin on these ideas and on the progress 
shown by the writer—a completely positive kind of criticism. Af- 
ter checking the writing of his pupils in this way for several 
weeks, the teacher will be able to see, from the frequency distri- 
bution of tally marks, the kinds of remedial instruction and 
drill needed by each pupil. He then can either assign sections of 
a workbook for individual study or discuss in general class ses- 
sion the difficulties common to all. Keeping such a complete 
record of the errors of each pupil enables the teacher to bring to 
the writer's attention only as many points as should be consid- 
ered at one time, without losing the opportunity to refer 
eventually to the rest of the weaknesses. 

After the pupils have studied and drilled on their special 
problems, they are given their tally cards and their folder of 
compositions and are asked to find and correct all the kinds of 
errors they have been studying. In this way each pupil proof- 
reads material of his own creation; and because he has been 
prepared to view his past writing in a new, more critical light, 
he can appreciate the value of his remedial work and see the 
progress he has made. 

This procedure, because it separates the fault-finding 
from the free exchange of ideas which should characterize the 
English class, seems promising. The pupil's composition—an 
unselfconscious effort to communicate an important idea to a 
respected person—is returned in something of the same spirit in 
which it is offered, with comments on the significance, the im- 
plications, the uniqueness or universality of the writer's 
thoughts. Repair work is undertaken whenever the writer has 
been convinced, by the growing satisfaction he receives from 
being understood and appreciated, that accurate writing is 
worth the trouble. 
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Indicate faults in such a way as to facilitate learning. 
Many teachers mark compositions apparently on the assump- 
tion that a person who has his mistakes pointed out to him will 
thereby be made anxious to correct those mistakes. Others as- 
sume that a grade will serve as an incentive to further effort. 
While still others must imagine that their own corrections of a 
pupil’s mistakes will prepare him to write correctly next time. 
Teachers who are familiar with the laws of learning, with the 
importance of motive and emotion and activity and insight, 
will be perfectly aware of the unreliability of these three forms 
of marking as guides or spurs to learning. 

A pupil’s errors must, of course, be brought to his atten- 
tion. But finding fault with a young person without losing his 
friendship, or more important, without killing his interest in 
writing, is work too delicate and difficult to entrust to crude, 
wildly connotative symbols—marks that say more than the 
teacher intends. The eternal problem of the teacher of writing 
is how to remove the sting of correction, how to lessen the cha- 
grin of the adolescent who has revealed his ignorance. The 
teacher can never be certain of the writer's ability to take criti- 
cism of anything as personal as his language, his thoughts, actu- 
ally his personality. 

Getting pupils to judge their own work on clearly defined 
standards which have been accepted by the group enables the 
teacher to identify beforehand many of those who are likely to 
be upset by unfavorable criticism. Pupils who are unrealistic in 
appraising their work need counsel, if they are to be kept teach- 
able, before the teacher grades them. 

Offering the non-committal word “interesting” in ře- 
sponse to some adolescent's untenable but firm conviction is the 
kind of respectful response that keeps lines of communication 
open for later, more complete and enlightened discussion. 

Teachers should usually refrain from putting a low grade 
on a student’s composition if they expect that the grade may 
have a depressing effect on him. He is more in need of knowing 
how to improve his work than of being reminded that he has 
failed, An “F” is concrete, immutable. It’s in the records and, 
what’s worse, in the pupil’s mind. It will not be washed away by 
kind words and helpful comments. The pupil may not even be 
able to hear, or at least really understand, subsequent explana- 
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tions and suggestions. Teachers of English might well consider 
paraphrasing the safety rule of the rifle range (“Never point a 
gun at anything you do not intend to kill”) to read “Never put 
the mark of failure on the work of any person you do not in- 
tend to hurt.” In day-to-day evaluation, the absence of a grade 
is safer communication than a mark of failure. This is not to say 
that there must be no judging of failure; but only that in eval- 
uation short of the final reckoning, no worthy purpose is served 
with most pupils by branding their unsuccessful efforts with a 
scarlet “F.” 

Teachers who wish to help all their pupils to become bet- 
ter writers and who have some clear ideas on how to teach writ- 
ing will try to mark so as to be understood perfectly. They will 
acquire a strong distrust of letter grades and monosyllabic com- 
ments, remembering the unpredictable power of many of these 
traditional symbols to mislead or upset the young person. They 
will depend more on carefully phrased sentences, directed to 
the individual writer. And some day, when lightened teaching 
loads permit, they will teach writing even more effectively 
through teacher-pupil conferences. 

Those teachers who interpret all this concern for the feel- 
ings of learners as molly-coddling may feel that such care as has 
been suggested to keep interest in writing alive is ridiculous. 
‘They may recount the shocks they themselves have withstood 
from their own teachers who never hesitated to call a spade a 
spade; “And it made a man of me!” they will conclude. The 
ability of the strong to survive rough treatment, however, does 
not justify inefficient teaching. The loss is with the weak—those 
who lose heart and quit trying, those who decide prematurely 
that college is not for them, the majority who leave school un- 
able to write a clear, grammatical, spirited friendly letter. Mass 
education in a democracy must strengthen the weak, not elimi- 
nate them. And the average pupil requires careful handling, at 
least until he has found his own reasons for wanting to learn to 
write. 
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Can We Evaluate Compositions? 


T. A. KOCLANES 


Why, indeed, should we evaluate compositions at all? One 
reason is so that we can put grades on them and then use those 
grades as a basis for reporting to parents and as a basis for de- 
ciding whether or not a student has fulfilled the requirements 
of the course. In other words, we evaluate in order to measure 
pupil achievement of “standards” as opposed to “goals,” to use 
the terminology of the NCTE Committee on the Evaluation of 
Pupil Performance. To measure in such a way means first that 
we must measure each student according to a single standard, 
and second, by implication, it means a comparative rating of 
students. 

Is this in fact possible? Research tends to answer this ques- 
tion with a qualified “yes,” the major qualification being that 
we rigorously eliminate the consideration of specific points of 
subject matter? and maturity of judgment? as criteria for evaluat- 
ing compositions. Research dealing with quantitative evaluation, 
that is evaluation which leads to a grade, is usually concerned 
with the problems of objectivity, reliability, and validity. 
Objectivity refers to the consistency with which a number of 
readers will grade the same composition. In the usual essay test- 
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ing situation the correlations for objectivity are quite low, 0.30 
to 0.50.4 In fact, it has been shown that the same reader will 
often disagree with himself on two or more readings of the same 
composition.’ Reliability, or the dependability of one piece of 
writing as a basis for judging the general level of a student's 
performance, is also low, 0.60 in one study in which tight con- 
trols were exercised over the construction of the test as well as 
the reading and grading. Without such controls, the correlation 
is usually considerably lower.* Thus, as pointed out by Traxler 
and Anderson, on an assignment to “write a theme of a thou- 
sand words on the pleasures of going camping,” the reliability 
would be so low as to require forty such compositions in order 
to estimate the general level of ability of the writer.” Although, 
according to one writer, “there is no more direct evidence of 
ability to write,”8 essay testing is also low in validity if the es- 
says are graded according to content as well as other criteria. 
Another writer claims that where there is a marked difference 
between the grade on an essay test and the grade on an objec- 
tive writing test, the latter is “a more valid estimate” of writing 
ability.® The conclusions of research in the area of essay evalua- 
tion would seem to be that the evaluation of writing exercises is 
an extremely hazardous affair for the ordinary English teacher, 
who should instead stick to the realm of objective tests of writ- 
ing and exercises in proofreading, where he is relatively safe 
from the evils of subjectivity. 


PURPOSE IN EVALUATING WRITING 


However, I do not believe that we need to fear these dan- 
gers unless our only purpose in evaluating compositions is to 
assign a grade, If, instead, we are mainly interested in teaching 
young people to think carefully about significant ideas and to 
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put forth the effort necessary for clear and exact writing, then I 
think that we can approach the subject of theme evaluation 
with confidence. After all, it is one thing to help a student to 
see how he can improve his communication through the use of 
known and accepted principles, but it is quite another to 
attempt to take his exact measurements as a writer, and on 
the basis of his measurement to assign him to a particular 
rank among his classmates. I do not mean to suggest that we 
abandon the grading of compositions altogether. But I do agree 
with William J. Dusel’s contention, in “Some Semantic Impli- 
cations of Theme Correction,” that our primary function as 
teacher-evaluators is to teach, and that any marks which we put 
on compositions which do not contribute to this end are super- 
fluous and may often have a negative effect on the development 
of the writer. Or, as he says in a later article, “We should mark 
papers in such a way as to communicate our respect for the 
personality of the writer and our interest in his progress.” 
This point of view is, of course, very much in evidence in Vol- 
ume III of the NCTE Curriculum Series, The English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Secondary School, and is representative of the 
views held by many English teachers. 

If by evaluation, then, we mean criticism with the inten- 
tion of teaching individuals how to improve their written ex- 
pression, and not the grading of compositions, I believe that the 
question in the title of this paper can be answered in the affir- 
mative. If we approach the task of evaluation of compositions in 
the way in which we would approach any teaching situation, 
that is with a full knowledge of the emotional as well as the 
intellectual status of the young people we are teaching, with a 
patient understanding that motivation must precede all learn- 
ing, and with the attitude that it may take many failures to pro- 
duce a success—then there certainly are definite criteria which 
we can use as a basis for evaluation. Some of these criteria are 
fairly objective, too, even when we use them to grade papers, 
although they become rather indefinite, as do any criteria, when 
we attempt, to make judgments on the basis of too many of 
them at ond time. On the level of highest objectivity is the cri- 
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terion of correctness: grammar, spelling, and mechanics. Next 
come matters of organization of ideas along with paragraph 
structure and development. On the least objective level, what 
the statistical evaluators would call the subjective level, are the 
criteria of originality, vitality, and significance of ideas, as well 
as of the mature and reasoned development of ideas. 


THE EASIEST PHASE 


The most objective level is also the simplest level of eval- 
uation. In the marking of spelling, grammatical, and mechan- 
ical errors there is little soul-searching necessary. A sentence 
fragment is usually a sentence fragment, no matter who marks 
the paper, and its presence invariably brings out very strong 
feelings in the teacher. Likewise, errors in agreement, lack of 
clear reference, failure to punctuate a compound sentence or 
nonrestrictive clause properly bring little feeling of uncertainty 
or hesitation. The teacher's duty is clear: mark the error and 
get on with the job. The only danger at this level is that 
because it is so comfortable to mark these things, we make 
a big show of it to the exclusion of other more complex matters 
of evaluation. We do this not only because marking for correct- 
ness of expression is easy and requires little thought, but 
because we feel the need to impress the student with our vast 
knowledge of grammar, punctuation, etc. How many times 
have we marked an error, not because we thought it would 
really teach any specific point of grammar but because we 
were just a little concerned about doing a thorough job, in 
the same way that we are concerned about filling in all of 
the boxes in a crossword puzzle? And there is also the faint 
anxiety that the student will discover and call to our attention 
an error which we missed. As Mr. Dusel points out, the little 
red marks indicating this type of error often completely over- 
shadow the amount of comment devoted to content and to our 
reaction to the ideas in the theme, and the student very quickly 
comes to the conclusion that it is the spelling, grammar, and 
mechanics which really count in good writing.1! 
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And what a sad thing it is when, as sometimes happens 
in my twelfth-grade English classes, a “good” English student, 
ie. one whose grammar, spelling, and mechanics are nearly 
perfect, receives her neatly-written, error-free composition back 
with no marks on it except the grade of “D” and a comment 
to the effect that she (for some reason they always seem to be 
girls) has failed to develop any significant ideas or that her 
paragraphs are developed through repeating the topic sentence 
in different words. At this level the important question seems to 
be not can we evaluate compositions, but should we evaluate 
compositions. Although I myself often fall into the crossword 
puzzle habit of marking themes, I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Dusel that error symbols, and grades as well, often give the 
wrong impression to the student and do not fulfill the primary 
requirement for evaluation mentioned earlier—that of teach- 
ing.!2 It may be that one writer had the right idea when he 
suggested in The English Journal several years ago that we 
abandon marking symbols altogether, limit ourselves to a brief 
comment, and teach correctness by duplicating one or two of 
the average themes and letting the students do the correcting. 
It was his feeling that students are much more interested in 
correcting somebody else’s work and that they get more out 
of it because they are not on the defensive.18 

On a somewhat less objective level is the evaluation of 
paragraph development and structure. Although judgments 
may differ as to what constitutes a good paragraph, most text- 
books seem to agree on at least three things which, if taught 
department-wide and accepted generally by the English staff, 
constitute fairly objective criteria. These things go by different 
names: my favorite textbook calls them “adequate develop- 
ment,” “unity,” and “continuity.” At a lower grade level they 
might be known as “supplying details,” “sticking to the point,” 
and “guiding the reader.” This, it seems to me, is a much more 
meaningful level of evaluation, and it is much more complex. 
Though the objectivity here is probably too low for accurate 
quantitative marking and ranking of papers, the evaluation of 
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paragraph structure and development can be an excellent 
means of teaching better expression through writing. On this 
level, the difficulties are not always easily spotted, and, when 
they are, it is frequently a problem to word the evaluative com- 
ment so that it teaches. Of course, one can always just write 
“unity” or “cont.” or “devel.” in the margin and let it go at 
that, but I have found that, until students have really learned 
the paragraph formula, these marks suggest little in the way of 
improvement. 

Teaching through evaluation, on this level, involves an 
understanding of the student’s purpose in writing and an ap- 
preciation for the particular idea he is trying to explain in any 
one paragraph. That is, it involves more than just filling in the 
blanks as in the crossword puzzle; it involves two-way com- 
munication. What the student fails to say, because he lacks ade- 
quate development, must be sensed by the reader if he is to 
offer helpful evaluative comments. When the writer strays from 
his main idea, the reader must have enough of an awareness of 
what that main idea is supposed to be, though it may have been 
ever so poorly communicated to begin with, to see what the stu- 
dent is trying to do with his words and thus to see where and 
how he began to get off the track. This kind of analysis can be 
tedious, and it demands the complete and unhurried attention 
of the reader if the object is to teach through evaluation. 
Nevertheless, it can be done, and, if the teacher has been care- 
ful to teach the concepts of good paragraphing to begin with, 
students can be taught to write at least more readable para- 
graphs, and they are likely to find that it can be fun to develop 
their ideas in this organized way. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT PHASE 


Good paragraphing, however, does not necessarily mean 
good writing, though it may provide the framework for good 
writing. It doesn’t take much effort to imagine a composition 
which is free from errors in grammar, spelling, mechanics, and 
paragraphing but which fails to do one or more of the following 
things: (1) communicate anything of significance; (2) show evi- 
dence of a central purpose or idea around which the various 
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paragraphs are arranged in some effectual pattern; (3) adhere to 
standards of logic and straight thinking in the formation and 
statement of judgments and opinions; (4) supply an adequate 
number of relevant facts in support of opinions developed in 
the composition, There is no doubt that here we are at a level 
of evaluation at which it is neither possible nor desirable to 
make accurate comparative ratings. Here each composition is a 
reflection of the complexity of its writer, and we can no more 
rate the purpose, organization, and significance of ideas than we 
can rate the writers as human beings. Nevertheless, we can 
evaluate them for the purpose of helping the writer to do a 
better job of saying whatever it is he is trying to say. In other 
words, we may not be able, at this level, to arrange a class set of 
compositions in order of excellence, but we can help each stu- 
dent to see how he can achieve his purposes more efficiently. 
What we are evaluating at this level is nothing less than that 
exact and organized way of thinking referred to by Francis 
Bacon when he said that writing makes an exact man. 

At this level we may often note that a student has not 
spent enough time in thinking about and writing the composi- 
tion. If the major value of writing lies in the fact that it forces 
us to slow down and think carefully, then it is apparent that 
one of our tasks as teachers is to teach young people to spend 
more time at the job of writing, even if it is at the expense of 
the number of separate pieces of writing required. I believe that 
we can do this if we allow students adequate time for thinking 
as well as for writing, in our theme assignments, and if we are 
understanding but firm in our evaluation of their efforts at 
thinking in an exact and organized way. If evaluating para- 
graph structure and development demands a sixth sense on the 
part of the reader in order to understand what the writer is 
trying to do, this level of evaluation demands even more under- 
standing. If we are really to teach writing through evaluation, 
we must certainly do more than make such comments as “your 
ideas are not clear,” or “you fail to develop your main idea,” or 
“poor logic,” or “organization weak.” We must somehow see 
what the writer is trying to do and help him to see how as well as 
where he has fallen down. If we are to inspire him to communi- 
cate more effectively, we must react to what he has said. When 
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he has discovered that he can really communicate through writ- 
ing, he will also discover that he wants to write good paragraphs 
and maintain standards of correctness in order to support his 
attempt to communicate. 

It would be misleading if I were to end this paper leaving 
the impression that my remarks reflect accurately my own prac- 
tices with my 180 students. The kind of evaluation that I have 
been writing about, evaluation for the purpose of teaching, is a 
time-consuming process, and it demands the utmost care in exe- 
cution. Although these represent my objectives in theme evalu- 
ation, I find that in practice I simply cannot do the kind of job 
that I would like to do. One thing that I have done is to assign 
fewer themes, give a longer period for completion of the assign- 
ment, and then expect more careful work. Another thing which 
has worked well has been to assign shorter pieces of writing in 
which a specific skill, such as paragraph continuity, is empha- 
sized. Then in the evaluation of these I mark only for that skill. 
In my opinion time is the biggest single factor in the improve- 
ment of writing through evaluation. With four classes of twenty- 
five students each, I am sure that just about any method of 
evaluation would show instant results, provided that the 
teacher were professionally competent in all ways and enthusi- 
astic about teaching writing. . . . 

In summary, then, I believe that we must differentiate be- 
tween the two different kinds of evaluation, evaluation which 
measures and compares and evaluation which teaches. While I 
recognize the need to measure and compare in the area of writ- 
ing, I feel that it can be done in other ways than in the evalua- 
tion of compositions and that this area should be reserved, more 
or less, for the other kind of evaluation. I believe that although 
the marking of errors in spelling, grammar, and mechanics has 
a place in teaching through evaluation, it should not be al- 
lowed to become more important than other more complex and 
significant matters such as teaching paragraph development and 
structure and motivating students to think more carefully 
about what they write. 
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The Potential of Speech 
in the English Program 


RUTH E. FRENCH 


During the recent political conventions, television watch- 
ers over the nation listened with interest to the forceful, confi- 
dent speeches of the men and women who spoke from the rostra 
of both political parties. Here were the forces of democracy at 
work. Here were the graduates of schools from Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, to Whittier, California, from Pensacola, Florida, to 
Portland, Oregon. And here was a direct example of the tenet 
of The English Language Arts in the Secondary School: “No 
aspect of the curriculum is more important to the schools of a 
democracy than the teaching of speech.” But the question 
arises: How can this vital training be accomplished? 

Ideally, each student in high school should study one or 
more semesters of speech under the guidance of a qualified 
speech teacher. But practically, this ideal situation is difficult to 
achieve for all pupils. The speech teacher has a full program 
with those pupils who have special interests or abilities in 
speech work, or with those who have need for speech help such 
as the student with a speech defect. Many interested pupils find 
the scheduling of a speech class an impossibility because of cur- 
riculum requirements. More complications have arisen with the 
recent tendency to include accelerated classes in science, mathe- 
matics, languages, and English. Therefore, in most schools the 
English class is the class where all students find training in 


speech. 


English Journal, vol. XLIX (November 1960) pp. 556-562. 
Ruth French teaches English and Speech at Atlantic City 


Senior High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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But how can the English teacher find time for effective 
training in speech in a class where emphasis must be put on 
intensive and extensive reading, creative writing and research, 
accurate and critical listening—all integral parts of the lan- 
guage arts program? There are several answers to this question, 
but the solution this article will describe proposes to allow 
speech to motivate, enrich, and strengthen the training in the 
other language arts. 


BASIC POLICIES 


Too much aimless verbalization passes in many English 
classes as a perfunctory effort to include speech in the English 
program. To avoid such a waste of time and to allow the speech 
activities to become an integral and dynamic force in the entire 
language program, certain basic policies should be noted for 
successful achievement. 


1) The speech taught in the English class does not at- 
tempt to give instruction in all forms of public speaking nor to 
deal with the specialized principles of dramatic reading. Nor 
should correction of the speech defect be included in the prov- 
ince of speech in the English class. The speech correctionist has 
the skill to deal with speech problems. Rather the goal of the 
English class is to enable a pupil to communicate with his class- 
mates in a carefully conceived, well organized, fluently ex- 
pressed talk, with poise, good enunciation, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for his remarks. This is a high goal, but as Emerson 
suggests “We aim above the mark to hit the mark.” 

2) Lost time, repetition of ideas, and boredom are the re- 
sults of speeches assigned to every member of the class each time 
opportunity for speaking arises. Exceptions can be made; for 
example, when vocabulary is being studied, or one-minute com- 
ments are desired from all class members, or a short memoriza- 
tion. A well organized assignment of speeches covering different 
sections of the course of study will ensure eventual participa- 
tion by all members of the class. To train good speakers, the 
quality, not the number of speeches, makes for the valuable 
speech experience. 
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8) No oral exercise reaches its maximum effectiveness un- 
less specific and reasonable goals are set prior to the preparation 
of the speech; and constructive, helpful evaluation is made by 
the class after the speeches. In the evaluation, the praiseworthy 
features of the speech should be enumerated first; then the 
helpful criticisms should be given and a challenge of the ideas. 
A record of the comments should be made for each speech by a 
pupil recorder and the record kept by the individual pupil. 
Some type of visual record of the improvement of the class 
should be kept in graph form so that the individual pupil may 
see his progress. One important fact to remember is that young 
people need a good deal of encouragement during their first 
attempts and recognition and praise for their definite achieve- 
ments. Goals should not be too comprehensive and too ambi- 
tious at first. 

Goals for the first speech may be listed on the blackboard 
after careful explanation and discussion: 


1) Directness—Look into the faces of all members of 
audience. 

2) Relaxation—Assume a comfortable but erect standing 
position. Do not distract your audience by toying with 
a pencil or jewelry. 

8) Volume—Project your voice so you can be heard easily 
in all sections of the room. 

4) Rate—Speak slowly enough so your audience can un- 
derstand your words and grasp your meaning. 

5) Good English—Avoid mistakes in usage and pronunci- 
ation. 

6) Organization—Introduce your topic, develop it, give it 
a good conclusion. 


Some teachers would include various other points, but 
these goals seem basic and quite ambitious enough for a first 
assignment. Of course, these same goals will continue all year, 
and if all members of the class can meet these criteria, the 
teacher may feel successful. Naturally, other goals will be added 
later to this list depending on the purpose of the particular as- 
signment. The goals will guide the appraisal of the speeches by 
the audience. At the high school age, young people value the 
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opinions of their peers. A wise teacher recognizes and utilizes 
this fact in improving the quality of the student speeches. Eval- 
uations made the same day as the speeches are more helpful to 
the speakers, so time should be planned to allow evaluation 
during that class. 

4) Use the tape recorder frequently. Time outside of class 
can be utilized for the individual speaker to replay his speech 
after the evaluation and check the validity of the criticisms. If 
the classroom has an adjacent play-back room, the replaying 
may be done during laboratory class periods. It is a good idea to 
keep a file of the best tapes over the years for class motivation. 
Tapes of poetry-reading and drama by able students are inspir- 
ing to hear. The excellent records made by poets reading their 
own poetry and by actors reading either poetry or drama offer 
help and enjoyment to the class. 

5) Some experience should be given in each of the types 
of speech delivery. Extemporaneous speaking (which is pre- 
pared outside of class and delivered without notes) is fine for 
some types of work. The longer report may include some read- 
ing of excerpts by authors, some extemporaneous development 
of points, some speaking from notes. Oral reading of poetry, 
play-excerpts, and radio scripts should be allowed, but should 
be well prepared before performance in class. For all these types 


of oral work, introductory remarks and conclusions should be 
memorized. 


THREE KEYS 


Besides these procedures, good results in achieving actual 
speech skills are obtained by these three keys: democratic atti- 
tude, animation, and variety. 


Democratic Attitude 


The teacher and each pupil should contribute to the 
democratic climate of a class. In the earliest class discussions, it is 
important for the teacher to display a willingness for impartial 
evaluation of crucial ideas without dictating to the class or dis- 
closing his own opinions. This is the first step in convincing 
students that the teacher wants honest and free expression of 
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opinion in class. In this way creative and independent thinking 
on the part of each class member is fostered. “Of prime im- 
portance here is the teacher’s own voice and classroom manner. 
An unpleasant voice, a high degree of tension, a sarcastic or sar- 
donic attitude can squelch spoken communication as a snuffer 
douses a candle,” 

The pupils, too, contribute by attentive, careful listening, 
by a willingness to give and accept constructive criticism. There 
must be recognition that creative and individual thinking pro- 
duces ideas that must be evaluated carefully on the merit of the 
idea, not the prestige of the person voicing the idea. 

There is much to be gained by the pupil from this demo- 
cratic climate. The pupil will be more relaxed during his 
speech. In formal speaking situations, this relaxation will result 
in less tense posture. He will be much less apt to make distract- 
ing gestures; his voice will have better tonal quality; his rate of 
speech will be more deliberate. The sense of an interested audi- 
ence will do much to give the student confidence. 


Animation 


But the relaxation resulting from the democratic climate 
Should not cause a lack of force and spirit in the voice and 
delivery of the pupil. All good speakers have animation, call it 
what you will—energy, enthusiasm, force, spirit. It is obvious 
that a person speaking to a group of people cannot use the con- 
versational tone or manner of speaking that he would use to 
one or two companions. He must speak with more volume, a 
slower tempo, more emphasis on important words, and much 
more force so that he can interest his audience and accomplish 
his purpose be it to amuse, teach, convince, or cause action. The 
quiet or retiring student will find this requirement for speaking 
the most difficult. But if he succeeds in acquiring animation he 
will avoid the dull, expressionless talk. By consciously trying 
for a clearer voice, for more force, and for an occasional change 
of facial expression, he will find that what he is doing physically 
will eventually cause him to feel some inner enthusiasm and 


1 Robert C. Pooley, “The English Teacher's Preparation in Speech,” The 
English Journal, XLV (April 1956), p. 184. 
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spirit. This reaction is of course the application of the James- 
Lange theory of emotion so well known to actors and students 
of dramatic technique. 


Variety 


Along with animation, the third key, variety, results in 
influencing pitch, tonal quality, rate of speaking, and volume. 
The youthful speaker who excels in organization may need this 
variety of tonal quality and pitch to avoid the monotonous 
voice and pattern of speech. Good phrasing, the pause before 
important ideas or words, and the building of climax can be 
gained by this concept of variety. Good oral language includes 
variety in sentence length and variety in kinds of sentences. 
This stress on variety may help to remedy the run-on sentence 
and the “and-a” habit of the youthful speaker. 

Utilizing the basic techniques described above will foster 
good speech skills and clarify the speech goals for the class. The 
able speaker accomplishes speech skills with such ease that his 
art appears natural. To allow the enforcement of any skill to 
block the communication of an idea is never wise. A student 
should not be stopped for the correction of usage or pronuncia- 
tion. Let that correction come in the evaluation of the speech. 
In the English class the rich content of the course and the mini- 
mum speech skills each enrich and strengthen each other lan- 
guage art be it reading, writing, or listening. Inevitable correla- 
tion of several skills takes place in the teaching of any well- 
organized unit of study. Several examples of the reenforcement 
of the other language arts by speech will now be discussed. 


SPEECH AND WRITING 


In the teaching of writing, this close correlation is espe- 
cially evident. Writing should develop from reading. Training 
in critical thinking, which is part of the intensive reading pro- 
gram, and oral discussion produce much better writing. 

The citizen of tomorrow must use good judgment, based 
on an objective approach, honest appraisal, and independent 
thinking. To motivate critical thinking and writing we present 
this unit designed for pre-college orientation to the senior col- 
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lege-preparatory classes. The unit has practical value for seniors 
completing application blanks and thinking of their reasons for 
attending college. Personal comment required on most college 
applications is a challenge to the student and a challenge that 
must be met with skill. 

Copies of an excerpt from “The Idea of a University” by 
John Henry Newman and an excerpt from “The Social Value 
of the College Bred” by William James are given the students 
with mimeographed questions concerning vocabulary distinc- 
tions, analysis of the meaning of each essay, and analysis of the 
writing skills exemplified, and a comparison of the ideas of 
James and Newman. The questions are presented in the teach- 
ing machine technique advocated by Dr. Paul Diederich. After 
the class has discussed the questions on which there is the great- 
est difference of opinion, a forum-panel discussion is planned on 
the major ideas of both essays. (The forum-panel is a panel dis- 
cussion open to the audience, After audience questions and 
comments have been made the chairman gives a complete sum- 
mary of the discussion.) For example: one discussant contrasts 
Newman's aim for a university, “training good members of so- 
ciety,” with the aims of the authorities in the present day uni- 
versity. Another discussant interprets Newman’s idea of “raising 
the intellectual tone of society” in terms of today. He may wish 
to discuss the influence of mass media on “the intellectual tone 
of society.” A third talks of the democratic values of James’ 
“knowing a good man when you see him.” 

Other essays are read by various members of the class. 
Some will choose Herbert Spencer’s “What Knowledge Is the 
Most Worth?”; others may choose Whitehead’s “From Univer- 
sities and Their Function” or Santayana’s “Liberal Arts 
Liberate Spirit” or Einstein's “On Education” found in Modern 
Essays edited by Russell Nye. 

From this reading another oral subject in symposium form 
develops. A discussion of ideas presented by the authors listed 
above, a comparison and contrast with the ideas of Newman 
and James, and critical comment make a dynamic meeting. 


2Dr. Paul Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. has 
headed a workshop for high school English teachers at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, for the past two summers. 

8 Russell Nye, Editor, Modern Essays (Chicago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1957). 
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The outcome of the project is a thoughtful essay by each 
class member on such subjects as: An Intellectural Adventure, 
The Intellectual Tone of My Community, Why I Desire a 
College Education, and many other topics. The reading, the 
teaching machine questions, the panel discussions have helped 
to develop a critical appreciation of the subject. The writing, as 
a result, is on a mature level. 

Critical thinking may be fostered by a study of semantics, 
propaganda devices, and fallacies in thinking. In the advanced 
senior college-preparatory courses we use Language in Thought 
and Action by Hayakawa‘ and Preface to Critical Reading by 
R. D. Altick.5 

Other skills basic to speaking and writing are taught 
on various grade levels. For example, excellent results with 
the topical outline may be achieved by teaching the skill 
first for the oral topic at the seventh or eighth grade level. 
Reference and library skills are taught our entering freshman 
class and continued each year on a more advanced level. The 
uses of figures of speech, analogy, quoted material, and various 
reasoning processes may be taught first in oral work, then used 
in writing. 


SPEECH AND READING 
The Novel 


For the dual approach to reading, there are several rea- 
sons for choosing Thomas Hardy's Mayor of Casterbridge as our 
example. First, this novel is a great favorite with our seniors. 
Second, this is one of the books we use in our unit which con- 
cerns the nature of tragedy. “The tragedy of Michael Hench- 
ard, concurrent with his immense spiritual growth toward the 
end of the story, when his fortunes are lowest, deepens the stu- 
dent’s insight into those pitiless impersonal forces that some- 
times warp and betray us to catastrophe from birth onward. But 


4S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949). 

5 Richard D. Altick, Preface to Critical Reading (New York: Henry Holt, 
1956). 
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these same forces also gave Henchard a spirit large enough to 
sustain his devotion to the edge of doom, and this is his great- 
ness in the midst of his descent.”® 

With some assistance as to sources, the students give the 
introduction designed to motivate the reading of the novel: 
a description of the Hardy country (Holiday, vol. XIV, Novem- 
ber 1953), the influence of architectural training on Hardy 
(Essays on Modern Novelists by William Lyons Phelps), charac- 
teristics of Hardy’s philosophy and writing. 

As the reading progresses there will be time for the com- 
parison of David and Saul with Farfrae and Henchard; Hardy's 
use of coincidence; Hardy’s comment that happiness is “but the 
occasional episode in a general drama of pain”; the circular, 
interweaving pattern of the characters’ lives; Hardy's use of 
“fate”; how much Michael Henchard’s life depended on “fate,” 
how much on “character.” These and other oral topics are sup- 
plemented by critical writing. 


Poetry 


The reading of poetry is made more dynamic and effec- 
tive by speech, for poetry should be heard to be most appreci- 
ated. To this end, poetry records are played. Choral speaking is 
a favorite oral activity. After the methods of choral speaking are 
understood by the class, three or five members may be assigned 
a poem to work out and present in choral reading style. 

While there is disagreement among teachers on the value 
of the memorization of poetry, this writer firmly believes in the 
memorization of favorite lines of prose and poetry. To learn 
and deliver a short selection with feeling and"understanding is 
better, for class recitation, than to stumble over long passages. 

Seniors in our advanced classes have found true intel- 
lectual stimulation in our study of sonnets. Some of our most 
effective classes have centered on the thoughtfully expressed in- 
terpretation of the imagery and thought in the quatrains of 
Shakespeare's sonnets. Some interesting sonnets have been writ- 
ten by class members as a result of our discussions. 


®Don M. Wolfe, Creative Ways to Teach English (Odyssey Press, Inc., 
1958), p. 236. 
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Drama 


The oral reading of plays and the production of plays is 
reserved for an elective dramatics class. But a goodly number of 
plays are read in the various English classes. In the senior divi- 
sions which are concerned with the nature of tragedy unit, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Oedipus Rex or Antigone, The Enemy of the 
People and Beyond the Horizon are read by the class, while 
other tragedies are read by individuals according to their inter- 
est. The attention of the class is directed to the discovery of the 
response of the character to the tragedy which overtakes him. 
Some scenes are read to the class by especially able readers, some 
records are played, and some favorite lines memorized. Films 
are shown. Several times groups are taken to see theatrical pro- 
ductions. 


SPEECH AND LISTENING 


In all the projects described, the evaluation by the class 
after each of the major talks and panel discussions requires 
good listening habits. The class lecture offers training in note 
taking; the symposium offers training in the difficult task of fol- 
lowing a line of logic; the oral reading of a paper trains in 
keenness in critical listening for errors in usage, sentence struc- 
ture, and poor development. Oral reading of poetry and the 
playing of tapes and records offer listening experiences for aes- 
thetic pleasure. The class will develop an appreciation of words 
and imagery, tonal expression, and emotional content if guides 
to listening are given. 

The specific examples noted above are meant to be sug- 
gestive. In spite of the fact that there is a trend to include train- 
ing in speech in the curriculum of the English teacher, there are 
many English teachers who feel inadequate when the teaching 
of speech is suggested. Many schools have in-service training 
where helpful materials and methods are presented for carrying 
on the speech program. Some schools use the team teaching ar- 
rangement for accomplishing this end. By whatever devices 
speech is incorporated into the English program, speech can be 
a powerful assistant in the teaching of all the language arts. 
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Speech training will foster dynamic class participation, further 
the personality and power of the individual student, and pro- 


mote our democratic way of life. Explore the potential of the 
third language art—speech. 


Making the Most of 
Speaking-and-Listening Experiences 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


Oral language activity, in which the English classroom 
abounds, involves listening as well as speaking. Perhaps the 
most promising road to the development of better listening is to 
be found in relating its improvement to the improvement of 
speaking. Let us think of the problem as one of making the 
most of all speaking-and-listening experiences in the classroom 
toward the end of improving the quality of every oral language 
activity. 

Sometimes teachers may have seemed hesitant to accept 
listening as a major concern. Part of their reluctance could well 
have come from the level at which suggested listening activities 
have been defined in the literature. Perhaps as a result of trying 
to separate listening from oral language in general, some writ- 
ers have seemed to conceive of the skills in this field as being 
very little above the physiological: Can the listener hear what is 
said? Can he remember? Can he sit still? Others have been con- 
cerned with a kind of listening etiquette: Is he courteous? At- 
tentive? Quiet? Not can he sit still but—does he? In either case, 
the teacher is likely to have paused but briefly for an answer. 

English Journal, vol. XLVI (September 1957), pp. 380-338, 365. 

Alexander Frazier is Director of Bureau of Research, 

College of Education, Ohio State University. 
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However, a conception of listening as integral to the regu- 
lar oral language program and not as something separate from 
it may help to shift the emphasis back to the center of things. 
Oral language activity, including both speaking and listening, 
probably occupies most of the time in most high school classes. 
In the English class, the percentage of time devoted to speaking- 
and-listening must run very high, with reading aloud, speech- 
making, panel reports and discussion, record-playing, and the 
like added to the usual recitation and group discussion found 
in other classes. On many if not most days oral language activity 
may occupy the full period. 

Some of this oral activity is formalized. Talks are assigned. 
Panel reports are prepared. Book reviews are given. However, a 
great deal more of the oral activity is informal. As in most other 
classrooms, it is made up of recitation and discussion over the 
material being studied. In either case, not too much is done 
with these experiences in terms of listening. Sometimes in the 
case of informal oral activity not too much is done from the 
standpoint of improving the speaking. 

Now the purpose of this two-article series is to examine 
the usual kinds of oral activity for the purpose of suggesting 
ways in which more can be done with them, primarily for the 
purpose of developing listening skills. This first article deals 
with the more formalized types of oral activity. A second article 
will concern itself with improving skills of listening in group 
discussion. 

In analyzing what can be done to make the most of the 
more formal kinds of oral activity, it may be well to propose a 
framework for speaking-and-listening experiences, to consider 
several ways of organizing for purposeful listening, and finally 
to look at sample activities. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR SPEAKING-AND-LISTENING 


Most teachers do make some use of formal speaking activ- 
ities to direct the nature of listening. They employ the student 
audience as critics toward the end of evaluating the effective- 
ness of the speaker. Criteria are set up to be applied by the 
critics. The criteria become in effect a guide to listening. The 
resulting evaluations are then shared with the speaker. 
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This situation contains most of the elements needed for 
making more of formal oral language activity toward the im- 
provement of both speaking and listening. All that is required 
is that the criteria be thoughtfully determined with an eye to 
both speaking and listening skills and that more time be spent 
in arranging to make the most of what takes place. 

Sometimes the criteria that develop for use in judging 
talks made in the English classroom are narrower than they 
should be even to assist in improving the quality of speaking. In 
order to get all the way around the class in two or three periods, 
the teacher may settle for judgments made according to such 
questions as these: 


Did the speaker stand up straight? 
Look us in the eye? 

Make any errors in grammar? 

Say “ah” or “ur” between sentences? 
Use “and” too often? 

Refer too often to his notes? 

Speak too fast? 


The list might be extended, In kind, these resemble the ques- 
tions cited earlier on listening. The level is too low. 

The point to be made is that the quality of neither speak- 
ing nor listening is going to be greatly affected by such a lim- 
ited conception of what is involved in making or responding to 
a speech. The need is to push back our concern about good 
speaking far enough so that the criteria will be firmly based on 
what really matters—what is said and why it is said. We are of 
course also concerned about how it is said. 

With greater breadth for our evaluation, we might come 
up with some such framework as the following: 


A Guide for Listening 
What is said: 
Organization: What are the main points of the talk? 
Ideas and information: What do we learn that is new and 


worthwhile? f 
Their sources: Where do the ideas and information come from? 


Selection of detail: Why has the speaker chosen the material 
he uses in making his points? 
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Why it is said: 

Choice of topic: How does it happen that this topic was chosen? 
Point of view: What does the speaker tell us about his point of 
view? 

Values: Do you agree with the judgments expressed? 


How it is said: 

Use of language: What examples are there of colorful speech? 
Voice: How does the speaker's voice assist in interpreting the 
material? 

Posture and gesture: How do posture and gesture contribute to 
general effectiveness? 


This list is obviously intended to exemplify the scope for 
setting up standards for speaking-and-listening activities and is 
in no way to be regarded as prescriptive. The headings them- 
selves are offered only as one possible framework for criteria. 
The individual items and questions under these or other head- 
ings would of necessity vary with the age of the students, their 
speech background, and the kinds of topics being used for 
speaking. Perhaps the whole range would be considered in few 
assignments. 

Broadening the base of evaluation to include all we are 
concerned with becomes the first step, then, in moving toward 
making the most of formal speaking-and-listening experiences 
in the classroom. 


WAYS OF ORGANIZING FOR PURPOSEFUL LISTENING 


The second step is to plan for purposeful listening within 
such a framework as has been given above. All the sample ques- 
tions to be used as a guide to listening are oriented toward the 
improvement of speaking. The test of listening becomes the 
quality or depth of response to oral language. Quality or depth 
cannot be achieved except through careful planning to insure 
that listening is thoughtful. Making sure that listening has been 
thoughtful takes time. 

Can these big generalizations be brought down to earth? 
Let us look at possibilities for applying the “criteria” we have 
given to various kinds of speaking-and-listening situations. 
Here our interest is in ways of organizing the class for listening; 
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in the next section we shall provide some sample activities 
based on these possibilities. 

First, such a list of questions for judging a speech can be 
used as a kind of checklist for all students to follow as they 
listen to a given talk. They may make a few notes of judgment 
and then use the notes as the basis for oral response. This over- 
all type of evaluation has the virtue of familiarizing the student 
critic with what makes for a good speech and what he needs to 
listen for if he is to evaluate a speech in its entirety. However, 
the value of the reactions to both speaker and listener will be 
lessened by the attempt to cover everything at once. 

Another use is to ask the class to listen this time in terms 
of only one or two questions. Everybody’s listening then be- 
comes focused on the main points or perhaps on new and 
worthwhile ideas or, let us say, on the point of view revealed by 
the speaker. Oral comments can be made more extensively and 
thus will have greater value for the individual speaker through 
pointing up his achievements or needs and also for the entire 
group through highlighting the importance of a given phase of 
speaking. This approach also tends to help the student critic 
evaluate his own listening skill by providing him a chance to 
check his reaction against the responses of other class members. 

A third way of organizing for purposeful listening is to 
assign sections of the class to listen for different purposes. One 
group may be intent on getting at the sources of ideas and in- 
formation in the speech: Where do they come from? Another 
group may be concerned about the selection of detail: Why 
has the speaker chosen the material he uses in making his 
points? Another may be charged with looking for examples of 
colorful or otherwise effective wording. Each group may then 
take a little time to compare notes before reporting. Such an 
approach affords even more intensive help for the speaker. 
Again, the listener profits through checking his own insights 
against his fellows’ in terms of a sharper focus. We 

These three approaches to the use of the listener as critic 
are all based on making listening purposeful in terms of im- 
proving speaking. They are all more likely to be useful in im- 
Proving both speaking and listening if adequate time is allowed 
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for an exchange of reactions so that the range of skill is made 
apparent and the listener as well as the speaker has a chance to 
develop increasingly mature standards by which to judge him- 
self. 

Used in combination, these approaches to organized and 
directed listening should result in a higher quality of oral lan- 
guage activity, Speaking ought to improve at the same time that 
listening becomes more thoughtful. 


SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 


What do a broadened framework such as has been pro- 
posed here and plans of this kind for making listening more 
purposeful really mean? Perhaps the best way to answer this 
question is to examine a dozen sample activities. These activ- 
ities are drawn from the familiar oral language content of high 
school English programs. Each will be developed fully enough 
so that the relationship between speaking and listening can be 
made clear. 


1) Giving a Book Review. All students in this American 
literature class have read at least one novel by one of the noted 
novelists of the period between 1870 and 1900. They read for 
several purposes, among which was to look for comment on the 
social and political developments of the times. 

Speaking assignment: Prepare to review your novel in 
terms of plot, character development, and reflections of the 
period. Be familiar with the life of the author so that you can 
show how his experience influenced this work. 

Listening assignment: Listen to answer these questions: 1. 
Why do you think this book has remained in print over the 
years? How would you say that the plot or characters reflect the 
times? Are there ways in which either seems dated? 2. How does 
this book resemble the one you read? How does it differ? 3. 
What more would you like to know about this book before de- 
ciding whether to take the time to read it? 

In this activity, the entire class could listen in terms of 
one of the groups of questions, perhaps beginning with the first 
and going on after several speakers to the second set and then 
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using the last question for the concluding speakers. Another 
way to organize for listening would be to assign the three sets to 
sub-groups in the class. In either case, discussion following each 
review should contribute to the growth of standards of evalu- 
ating the novels of the period or novels in general. The empha- 
sis is on the reason for reading these particular books and runs 
through the reading assignment, the speaking assignment, the 
listening assignment, and the discussion that ensues. 

The speaker would be expected to take part in the discus- 
sion, elaborating upon the point of view he has expressed and, 
in terms of the last question, answering questions over the novel 
as they were asked. This provides a type of speaking experience 
that may well be as valuable as making the original presenta- 
tion. 

2) Making an Explanation. This ninth grade class has 
been studying exposition, with attention to organizing the ma- 
terial so that the reader or listener is able to follow the exposi- 
tion with understanding. 

Speaking assignment: Organize an explanation around 
three or four main steps or points. Choose a topic with which 
you are familiar. The test of your success will be how well the 
listener is able to follow your explanation. 

Listening assignment: Listen to note the main steps or 
points in the talk, Take these down for reference. Do you have 
all the information you need for this explanation to be useful 
to you, given the limited time of the speaker? 

In this activity, the emphasis is on listening to determine 
the organization behind the talk. Checking the listeners’ points 
against those intended by the speaker would be one approach to 
discussion. Another check on the speaker could be provided by 
evaluating his remarks in terms of the question included in the 
listening assignment. Here the purpose would be to call atten- 
tion to the need to be discriminating in deciding what should 
go into a brief explanation. 

The discussion could also include attempts by the listen- 
ers to follow out the steps outlined by the speaker where appro- 
priate or to repeat the explanation from the notes taken over 
the talk, 
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Again, the major interest is in the content of the speaking- 
and-listening experience, toward the end of fostering both care- 
ful preparation of a talk and its thoughtful reception. 

3) Telling and Reading a Story. A class has been studying 
the short story. As part of the work, each student has read sev- 
eral short stories of his own choosing. 

Speaking assignment: Choose a favorite short story among 
those you have read this term. Select from it excerpts that you 
consider worth reading aloud. Be prepared to summarize the 
story briefly and to read the excerpts as they fit into your 
summary. 

Listening assignment: Listen in terms of these questions: 
1. How did the excerpts chosen make the story come alive? 
Which were of most interest? 2. How did the way these excerpts 
were read add to their interest? 3. Do you think you would like 
to read the story for yourself? Why or why not? 

The class could be divided into three groups with differ- 
ing assignments for listening. The first would keep its attention 
on the effectiveness with which the excerpts had been chosen. 
The second would be alert to note effectiveness of interpreta- 
tion in the reading. The third would be evaluating the choice 
of story and general effectiveness of preparation and presenta- 
tion. 

4) Presenting the Issues. A tenth grade class has studied 
sources of information and something about assessing language 
in terms of its purpose. 

Speaking assignment: 1. Select some topic of public con- 
cern in the news and prepare an analysis of the major issues, 
giving the varying viewpoints on each issue. Be prepared to ex- 
pand on your remarks. 2. Working in pairs, select a public issue 
on which there are differing viewpoints. Choose sides and pre- 
pare your analyses to complement one another. (These are al- 
ternative assignments.) 

Listening assignment: Note points made pro and con on 
each issue. 1. What were these? How well did you feel each side 
was presented? 2. What sources were used? How adequate was 
the coverage of sources? 3. What were the most telling points 
that helped you in making up your mind on this topic or prob- 
lem? What might have been added? 
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This activity puts the emphasis on the analysis that has 
been made of the topic by the speaker or speakers and on the 
adequacy of the sources of their information. The entire set of 
questions might be assigned to the class or again sub-sections of 
it might be directed to concentrate on each of the three. 

In reporting their reactions, the listeners would want to 
check their reactions with the intent of the speaker or speakers. 

5) Making an Introduction. This eighth grade ciass has 
been reading in terms of individual interests. 

Speaking assignment: Suppose you have been invited to 
introduce a favorite author of yours as speaker at a dinner. Pre- 
pare to introduce him by giving the most important facts about 
his background and achievements. Perhaps you will decide to 
withhold his name to see whether we can identify him. 

Listening assignment: Did this introduction make you 
want to know more about the writer? How did these con- 
tribute: 1. Selection of information on background, 2. Informa- 
tion on achievements. 3. Choice of wording. 4. Way of speaking. 

Here the class is given a framework for evaluating the 
speech as a whole, with attention to what was said and how it 
was said. This is the kind of simple framework that may be used 
to familiarize students with the breadth of concern that the 
teacher intends them to have in evaluating speakers. 

Reactions within the framework could be transmitted to 
the speaker in written form if time were at a premium. 

6) Interviewing. The class has studied some of the tech- 
niques of interviewing as a means of securing needed informa- 
tion. 

Speaking assignment: Suppose that you are a member of 
the Welcome Club and have as your responsibility finding out 
information from newcomers to our school so that you can ad- 
vise them of club and activity opportunities. List your questions 
for an interview that will take place in class. 

Listening assignment: Listen to find answers to these 
questions: 1. Does what you have learned about the interviewee 
provide the information needed for the purpose? What else 
would have been useful to know? 2. Was the advice given what 
you would have given? 3. How did the interviewer help out the 
interviewee when there was too little response? 
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This activity illustrates the need to go beyond merely 
making a check on whether the listener understood and re- 
tained what was said. As in other of the assignments, the em- 
phasis is on a critical analysis of the task of the speaker: Did he 
think through what he had to do? How well did he succeed? 

Attention is also given to the techniques of bringing out 
an unresponsive interviewee, which may serve to sharpen up the 
listener’s own use of such techniques. 

7) Speaking Extemporaneously. A twelfth grade class has 
been reading informative essays. This activity provides for an in- 
class directed reading lesson, on which an added experience in 
speaking and listening is based. 

Speaking assignment: Read the assigned article. When 
you have finished, make a few notes on whether you agree or 
disagree with the writer and why. Be prepared to state your 
case. 

Listening assignment: Listen to find out points of agree- 
ment with and differences from your reaction. Note these and 
also new ideas that occur to you as you listen. Be prepared to 
question the speaker on his own point of view. 

This activity is an attempt to indicate the possibilities of 
directing class discussion of a reading assignment into a some- 
what more formalized speaking-and-listening experience for the 
added purpose of helping students become aware of what they 
may learn from one another through purposeful listening. 

8) Conversing. This ninth grade group has read and dis- 
cussed a chapter in the textbook on the art of conversation. 

Speaking assignment: Working in pairs, plan to have an 
experience in common—read the same article, story, or book; 
listen to the same radio or television program; hear the same 
sermon; see the same motion picture or exhibit; etc. Plan to 
discuss this experience before the class. Do not rehearse it so 
much as plan to cover what you think would be the major fea- 
tures about which you would want to find out the other per- 
son’s opinion or reaction. 

Listening assignment: Listen for these points: 1. Ways the 
partners help one another develop ideas more fully, recall de- 
tails, etc. 2. Differences in point of view between the two. 
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3. Other angles you would have been interested in hearing them 
discuss. 4. Differences in the way you think you would have 
reacted to the same experience, 

The first question in the listening assignment is another 
intended to help students develop a sense of the responsibility 
of the listener (in this case, the partner in a conversation) to 
help the speaker state what he has to say. The other questions 
concern point of view, content, and general evaluation. 

9) Telling about Oneself. This newly organized eighth 
grade class has been reading selections during a unit on per- 
sonal experiences. 

Speaking assignment: Think about yourself in terms of 
what might help us get acquainted with you. What experiences 
of yours might have been different from those of other students 
in the class? What about family experiences? What are your 
interests? What jobs have you held? 

Listening assignment: What have you learned about the 
speaker from what he said? From what he didn’t say? What 
questions would help you learn more about the experience or 
interest presented? 

This simple activity is directed toward helping youngsters 
develop interest in one another personally as they come to- 
gether at the beginning of the year. The last question could be 
used to give the speaker an opportunity to reveal himself more 
fully and perhaps more easily to his new group. 

10) Holding a Panel Discussion. A senior high class has 
been studying methods of discussion. In preparation for the 
speaking assignment, the students have analyzed the discussion 
problem together. 

Speaking assignment: Group yourselves in four’s or five’s 
and choose one of the topics listed on the board. Elect a chair- 
man and analyze the topic further into the needed number of 
aspects. Prepare to make your presentation on that basis. You 
will have tomorrow to work in the library. 

Listening assignment: Make sure that you take down the 
main points of each speaker. 1. Did the panel cover all the main 
points in your opinion? 2. Were the sources of information in- 
dicated? How would you evaluate these? 
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The points of emphasis are focused here on organization 
and sources of information. The class could be divided into two 
groups for this assignment. 

11) Recommending a Television or Radio Program. A 
seventh grade class has been giving some attention to the devel- 
opment of criteria by which to judge television and radio pro- 
grams. 

Speaking assignment: Choose some television or radio 
program that you believe others would enjoy. Be prepared to 
give reasons for your choice. 

Listening assignment: Listen to discuss these questions: 
What reasons were given? Would you add others for or against 
listening to this program? What other programs do you think 
the speaker would like? 

Again, the activity provides an opportunity for the lis- 
tener to check his understanding of the main points against 
those of the speaker and supports the need of stating these 
points effectively. The assignment also provides an opportunity 
to assess the selection of the points and evaluate the general 
point of view of the speaker. 

12) Evaluating a Recording. The class has been reading 
one-act plays. Some of these have been read aloud for experi- 
ence in interpretation. Now the class is to hear the recording of 
a thirty-minute radio play. 

Listening assignment: Listen to this recording with the 
following questions in mind: How did the voices of the charac- 
ters reflect their roles? Did you notice effective examples of 
timing, variation in pitch, and variation in volume? What 
evidences of effective characterization were there in terms of 
colloquial speech? What about the successful use of sound effects? 

While this is somewhat different from the other activities, 
since it does not involve listening to other students, it is in- 
cluded here to peg the importance of broadening oral activities 
to include attention to the mass media. 

The guiding questions are centered on interpretation 
partly because of the professed interest of the class in this phase 
of oral activity and perhaps also because there is no opportunity 
here for interaction of speakers and listeners. 
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CONCLUSION 


Making the most of speaking-and-listening experiences 
involves first of all thinking of both aspects of the oral activity 
at the same time and planning complementary assignments, 
Here the point of view has been that every English classroom 
provides many such activities that need only to be reviewed 
from the standpoint of breadth of concern for the what and the 
why as well as the how of speaking in order to provide good 
material for teaching greater skill in listening. Making assign- 
ments in listening broadly purposeful seems to be the answer. 

A study of the activities that are offered to exemplify this 
point of view may lead one to attempt a further definition of 
what could be called characteristics of good speaking-and-listen- 
ing experiences in the classroom: 


1) The emphasis in effective oral language instruction is 
placed first of all on meaning as it must be in all worthwhile 
language arts experience. What did the speaker say? What did 
he mean? What else might he have said? 

2) Listening is directed toward more than comprehen- 
sion; it is repeatedly pointed at analysis of what was said. 
Where did the speaker get his information? How valid are the 
sources? What was his point of view? What do you think? 

3) Listening is conceived of as an active rather than a pas- 
sive process. The listener responds to the speaker. This empha- 
sis on response is important in several ways. First, it enables the 
listener to check with the speaker to verify his perception of 
what was said and why. Second, each listener has a chance to 
check his reactions against those of other listeners. As a result he 
begins to assess himself more sharply in terms of the items under 
scrutiny in the assignment, And third, the speaker has a chance 
to see himself as others see him—as a speaker or, more impor- 
tant, as a thinker with something to say. 

4) Speaking is conceived of as including more than the 
original statement by one or more prepared speakers. Oppor- 
tunities arise for purposeful discussion, with the speakers listen- 
ing while the listeners speak and then perhaps extending their 
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remarks. The total experience in speaking-and-listening thus is 
based upon but also built out from the original presentation. _ 

5) Assignments are stated positively, Attention is focused 
on strengths, not with the intention of glossing over inade- 
quacies but with the thought that listening for success is more 
helpful, if harder, than listening for failure. 


Perhaps* more than anything else, making the most of 
speaking-and-listening experiences depends upon seeing lan- 
guage whole. Reading, writing, speaking, and listening, while 
they can be regarded apart, are aspects of one process through 
the increasing mastery of which an individual becomes a more 
effective learner, critic, and creator of information and ideas. 


Listening Instruction 
in the Secondary School 


RALPH G. NICHOLS 


I 


Today there is a real awakening in education to the im- 
portance of listening comprehension; that is, to the importance 
of learning through listening to speakers in “live” situations in 
which visual and aural cues complement each other in the 
mode of presentation. As Goldstein puts it: 


In our society, reading and listening constitute the basic 
tools of learning as well as the prime media of social intercourse. 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, vol. XXXVI (May 1952), pp. 158-174. Copyright: 
Washington, D.C. 

Ralph Nichols is Head, Department of Rhetoric, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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In the fulfillment of these roles, the importance of reading has 
never been questioned. More recently . . . the significance of 
listening is receiving increased attention.1 i 


The purpose-of this article is to clarify the kind of listen- 
ing in which our sthools are beginning to become most inter- 
ested, to trace the growth of recent attempts to improve this 
skill, to summarize what is known of the relative efficiency of 
reading and listening as media of learning, to delineate the 
premises upon which listening instruction is founded, to de- 
scribe the character of the rapidly emerging direct instruction 
appearing in our classrooms, and to report the accumulating 
evidence which would seem to indicate that this communicative 
process is subject to training and improvement. 

Loosely speaking, listening may be said to be of three 
kinds, with each kind serving a different end: (1) appreciative 
listening to any kind of stimuli gratifying to the senses of the 
hearer; (2) critical listening to persuasive speech for the purpose 
of evaluating the speaker’s argument and evidence; (3) dis- 
criminative listening to informative speech (usually in an in- 
structional situation) for the purpose of comprehension—and 
perhaps later utilization—of the ideas and information of the 
speaker. This article, it should be clearly understced, deals only 
with the kind of listening described under the third category. 
Until very recent years almost no research has been done in the 
area of efficient listening to informative speech, whereas re- 
search in the areas of appreciation and the measurement of the 
influence of propaganda and other kinds of persuasive speech 
has always been fairly voluminous. 

It is interesting to note that the design of a special bulle- 
tin dealing with public speaking should today find the inclu- 
sion of an article dealing with listening comprehension. It 
probably would not have been found there five years ago, for 
the recency of interest in this communicative skill is rivaled 
only by its widespread dimensions. More and more educators 
now willingly accept the basic concept that while obviously lis- 


1 Harry Goldstein, Reading and Listening Comprehension at Various Con- 
trolled Rates, Teachers College Contribution to Education, Number 621, 


Teachers College, Columbia University (1940), New York, p. 1. 
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tening does not guarantee learning; nevertheless, learning fre- 
quently results from listening; and that most importantly, effi- 
cient listening equals learning economy. 

Outstanding examples of local school systems which have 
inserted units of listening instruction into their curriculums are 
those of Phoenix, Arizona, and Nashville, Tennessee. Several 
states have been revising their English course of study to in- 
clude training designed to improve listening comprehension. 
Nebraska seems to have been a leader in this respect, although 
Minnesota and several other states are swinging away from 
what has been known in the past as the English course of study 
toward either a communication or language arts curriculum. Of 
tremendous influence in setting the new direction of language 
instruction has been the work of the Curriculum Revision 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The recommendations of this committee point toward the 
abandonment of emphasis upon the single skill of writing and 
the development of a multiple emphasis upon the four basic 
processes of verbal communication. What is causing such a 
widespread departure from traditional methods of language in- 
struction, along with an accompanying attention to listening 
comprehension? 


INFLUENCE OF THE COMMUNICATION MOVEMENT 


No doubt the advent of communication skills programs, 
as substitutes for traditional courses in college freshman Eng- 
lish, has had much to do with developing interest. At a Chicago 
conference held in February 1947, called by a joint committee 
from the Speech Association of America and the National 
Council of the Teachers of English, it was reported that com- 
munication programs in this country then totaled 300 in num- 
ber. Undoubtedly the current number is considerably greater. 

Most of these programs emphasize that the process of 
communication is predominantly composed of four skills: read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. In most instances the di- 
rectors have instituted units of instruction in the first three 
skills; and then have appointed committees to study listening 
comprehension and to report what kind of training in this 
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mode of assimilation should be included in attempts to improve 
the over-all process of communication. 

In odd contrast with all the current emphasis being given 
listening comprehension is the past educational neglect of this 
mode of learning. The Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
reports that 1951 scientific studies relating to reading had 
been published in the United States and England by 1939. 
Counting unpublished studies and those published since 1939, 
the number obviously runs far above the 2500 figure. Interest is 
longstanding, dating back to 1880. Regional and national con- 
ferences on reading instruction are now held with considerable 
frequency; and the Universities of Harvard and Chicago both 
publish periodic summaries of research in reading. In contrast, 
until 1947 only fourteen scientific researches related to class- 
room listening comprehension had been published; the earliest 
one dated back only to 1917, with nine of the remainder dated 
1933 or later. 

Was this early lack of concern with listening due to its 
lesser volume of usage? Not so, apparently. Rankin, whose re- 
ports were the most conservative of those reviewed, found that 
of the total time devoted to communication by adults, forty-five 
percent is spent in listening, thirty percent in speaking, sixteen 
percent in reading, and nine, percent in writing.? Quantita- 
tively, at least, the importance of listening is beyond question. 

Why were early educators not as interested in teaching 
listening as in teaching reading in our schools? The consensus 
of a number of laymen, when asked why they thought listening 
has not always been taught directly in our schools, was that lis- 
tening is probably determined by hearing acuity and intelli- 
gence, and that the schools can do comparatively little about 
either one. The consensus of a number of university staff mem- 
bers when asked the same question was that probably the factor 
accounting for most of our neglect has been the widespread as- 
sumption that practice and intelligence are the only significant 
components of efficient listening. The men interviewed were 
quick to acknowledge that practice might result in as many bad 
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2 Paul T. Rankin, “Listening Ability,” Proceedings of the Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, 1929, Ohio State University (1929), pp. 172-183. 
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habits as good ones, and many expressed interest in the influ- 
ence of direct instruction upon such habit formation. 


II 


Three conclusions may be drawn from the early studies of 
classroom listening comprehension, all of them concerned with 
the relative efficiency of reading and listening as media of learn- 
ing. 

First, studies of reading and listening comprehension 
show them to be of approximately equal efficiency in learning. 
In 1917 Erickson and King compared the visual with the audi- 
tory mode of presenting classroom material to 106 pupils in 
grades three to nine, and found the auditory mode superior. 
In 1919 Lacy found the auditory mode superior for 315 pupils 
in grades seven to nine.t In 1928, Russell, testing 1080 pupils 
in grades five, seven, and nine, found the auditory mode su- 
perior in the fifth grade and the visual mode superior in the 
ninth grade. In 1933 Lumley found the visual mode superior 
for 500 pupils in grades five to eight.* In 1934 Corey found the 
visual mode superior on immediate recall for 165 college fresh- 
men.’ In 1931 Greene found no significant difference between 
the two modes for 648 college students.’ In 1934 Carver found 
the auditory mode superior with easy material and the visual 
mode superior with difficult material for 91 college students and 
adults.® In 1936 Young found the auditory mode slightly supe- 


8C. I. Erickson and Irving King, “A Comparison of Visual and Oral 
Presentation of Lessons in the Case of Pupils from the Third to the 
Ninth Grades,” School and Society, VI (August, 1917), pp. 146-148. 

4 John Lacy, “The Relative Value of Motion Pictures as an Educational 
Agency,” Teachers College Record, XX (November, 1919), pp. 452-465. 
5R. D. Russell, “A Comparison of Two Methods of Learning,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XVIII (1928), pp. 235-238. 

6F. H. Lumley, “Research in Radio Education at Ohio State University,” 
Fourth Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 1933. 

T Stephen M. Corey, “Learning from Lectures vs. Learning from Readings,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (September, 1934), pp. 459-470. 
8 Edward B. Greene, “Effectiveness of Various Rates of Silent Reading of 
College Students,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XV (1981), pp. 214-227. 
9 Merton E. Carver, A Study of Conditions Influencing the Relative 
Effectiveness of Visual and Auditory Presentations, Unpublished doctor's 
dissertation, Harvard University, 1934, 
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rior for 2000 pupils in grades four to six.1° In 1940 Larsen and 
Feder corroborated Carver's findings through testing 151 college 
freshmen." Stanton, in 1934, found the auditory mode supe- 
rior on both immediate and delayed recall for 160 college stu- 
dents.12_ In 1935 DeWick found slight auditory superiority 
throughout for 65 college students.!* In 1936 Elliott found the 
auditory mode superior, significantly so in fourteen of twenty 
items explored, for 148 college students.1* In 1940 Goldstein, in 
his study already cited, found the superiority of the auditory 
mode more marked on easy material for 280 subjects of varied 
ages. In the association-recall type of study (remembering ficti- 
tious trade names of advertised articles, and the content of the 
advertising) three studies by DeWick, Elliott, and Stanton, re- 
spectively, found the auditory mode superior. 

Second, studies of reading and listening comprehension 
show them to be closely related skills. Young reported a coeffi- 
cient of correlation of 0.80 + 02.5. Larsen and Feder reported 
0.82 + 0.02. Goldstein reported 0.78, and also 0.50 when intelli- 
gence was held constant. Knower, Phillips, and Koeppel, in a co- 
operative study, reported the only low correlation found, one of 
0.27.15 Horn! and Stroud!? both seem to feel a coefficient 


around 0.70 or 0.75 to be approximately correct. 


10 William E. Young, The Relations of Reading Comprehension and Re- 
tention to Hearing Comprehension and Retention, Doctor's thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1930. 

11 Robert P. Larsen and D. D. Feder, “Common and Differential Factors 
in Reading and Hearing Comprehension,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXI (April, 1940), pp. 241-252. 

12 Frank N. Stanton, “Memorized Advertising Copy Presented Visually vs. 
Orally,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (February, 1934), pp. 45-64. 
18 Henry N. DeWick, “The Relative Recall Effectiveness of Visual and 
Auditory Presentation of Advertising Material,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XIX (1935), pp. 245-264. j 
14F. R. Elliott, “Meaning for Visual, Auditory, and Visual-Auditory 
Material,” Archives of Psychology, May, 1932, p. 69. 

15 F. H. Knower, David Phillips, and Fer Koeppel, “Studies in Listening to 
Informative Speaking,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XL 
(January 1945), Number 1. k 

16 Ernest Horn, “Language and Meaning,” Chapter XI, Forty-First Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company (1942), pp. 377-413. 

17 James B. Stroud, Psychology in Education, New York, Longmans Green 
and Company, 1946, p. 448. 
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Third, a study of the relative efficiency of reading and 
listening comprehension at several controlled rates shows that 
variations in the rate of assimilation do not significantly alter 
the comparative efficiency of the two skills. Goldstein compared 
results at very carefully controlled rates of presentation of 100, 
137, 174, 211, 248, 285, and 322 words per minute. Listening 
comprehension was at least slightly superior at all rates except 
the fastest, where the difference was negligible. He observes 
that: 


It is very interesting that listening comprehension should 
hold its own with reading comprehension at a rate of presenta- 
tion of about $25 words per minute, in view of the fact that 
none of the subjects had ever heard speech delivered at that 
rate before, whereas many may have read at even faster rates. 


The method of oral presentation in nine of the fourteen 
objective studies of classroom listening comprehension men- 
tioned in the foregoing review was for the conveyor of the ma- 
terial to read aloud to the listeners in a face-to-face situation. In 
three other instances, loudspeaker systems or semi-radio com- 
munication constituted the medium for conveying the material 
being orally presented—in one, a combination of presentation 
methods was used; and in the final instance, presentation was 
accomplished through the use of phonograph recordings. 

The study in which recordings were used was done by 
Goldstein, and deserves more detailed examination. It was done 
with extreme care and throws a good deal of light upon any 
projected research in the area of face-to-face speaking and lis- 
tening. His observation, for instance, that “The obtained su- 
periority of listening comprehension over reading comprehen- 
sion and the larger differential for easy material suggest the 
hypothesis that past practice and habituation may account for 
the findings,” deserves serious consideration. If this hypothesis 
is sound, it would appear that much can be done to improve 
listening comprehension through training and careful guidance 
in the establishment of listening habits. Goldstein further ob- 
serves that “One fourth of the experimental group scored sig- 
nificantly higher on one or the other mode. This fact is of im- 
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portance in pointing the way to possible diagnosis and remedial 
treatment in school. ... The reading-listening differential 
may thus furnish a good index of educability.” Again, from this 
conclusion, it would appear that education has too long neg- 
lected an important method of learning. 

A second study, one by H. E. Jones, deserves close scru- 
tiny.18 Although Jones’ real interest was to study the effect of 
written examinations upon the permanence of learning, many 
of his techniques carry implications for research in listening 
comprehension. When his speakers delivered lectures, or lecture 
samples, extemporaneously, for example, they apparently satis- 
factorily covered the materials over which his students were ex- 
amined.1° 

He found that tests for the content of class lectures, as 
well as for the content of lecture “samples” organized for read- 
ing in five-minute selections, resulted in an average score of 
about sixty percent in immediate recall; that individual differ- 
ences in immediate memory covered a wide range, the highest 
in each group performing about six times as well as the lowest, 
in number of points retained; and furthermore, that “The re- 
stricted efficiency of the lecture method is shown by our data. 
. . . After two months, hardly more than one third remains of 
the amount which could be recalled in immediate tests, and less 
than one fourth, on the average, of the essential points empha- 
sized in the lectures . . . a control lecturer, chosen on the basis 
of exceptional skill in lecturing, obtained only slightly better 
results.” Such findings certainly suggest that classroom lecturing 
seriously needs to be improved; but they also appear to indicate 
that a refinement of the listening habits and abilities of stu- 
dents is needed equally as much. 

(It is difficult to generalize accurately with respect to the 
efficiency of listening as å medium of learning.) Various studies 


—_ 
18 H, E. Jones, “Experimental Studies of College Training” (The Effect of 
Examination on the Permanence of Learning), Archives of Psychology, 
Columbia University, LXVIII (1923), Number 68. 

19 The subjects tested in this study were drawn from twelve undergraduate 
sections in general, developmental, and experimental psychology. In all, 
there were 30 different experiments, with the number of subjects varying 
from 57 to 782. In all experiments the investigators strove to establish and 


maintain a normal classroom atmosphere. 
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have reported this assimilative process to vary all the way from 
ten to seventy percent in efficiency after a lapse of two or three 
months. Furthermore, it is perfectly possible through statistical 
means to control the difficulty of the measuring device, and thus 
make the population tested look very weak or very strong in its 
ability to comprehend and retain materials orally presented. 
Nevertheless, a fairly safe broad generalization, substantially 
supported by the research of the men already mentioned, and 
more recently by Clyde Dow and Charles Irvin at Michigan 
State College, by Thomas Blewett at the University of Missouri, 
and by K. O. Johnson and Ralph Nichols at the University of 
Minnesota, would be that after a lapse of two months or more, 
learning through listening seems seldom to exist above a twenty- 
five percent level of efficiency. In the bulk of these instances, the 
materials orally presented seldom had a length of more than ten 
or fifteen minutes duration. No doubt when lower levels of effi- 
ciency are reported, they are usually based upon lengthier oral 
presentations. 


Ill 


Certain common premises seem to constitute the founda- 
tion for the various courses designed to improve listening com- 
prehension already instituted in a substantial number of 
schools and colleges. They are: 


1) Listening is a very significant medium of learning. 

2) Listening is subject to training and improvement. (De- 
spite the differences between listening and reading, the two as- 
similative processes have many elements in common. The 
thought has frequently been expressed that if the coefficient of 
correlation between two skills runs as high as 0.70 or 0.75, and 
that if training in one of these skills has been throughly dem- 
onstrated to be possible, then it is reasonable to assume that 
training in the other skill should be easily possible.) 

3) Although parents should be concerned with the for- 
mation of good listening habits, instructors interested in com- 
Beer or language facility must assume the chief responsi- 

lity. 
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4) Instruction in reading does not provide adequate 
training in listening. (Although there is a distinct similarity be- 
tween these two assimilative skills, there are also some marked 
differences. The receptive mechanisms are different; listening is 
the assimilation of aural plus visual cues, reading the assimila- 
tion of visual cues alone; listening is usually a socialized activ- 
ity, reading usually a personalized activity; listening demands 
considerable adjustment to a pace set by the conveyor, reading 
only an adjustment to the pace desired by the assimilator.) 

5) Specific and appropriate objectives upon which to base 
listening instruction are readily defined and stated. (The fol- 
lowing five objectives have frequently been reported by schools 
already providing this type of training: (1) to develop a respect 
for listening as a medium of learning; (2) to eliminate bad lis- 
tening habits already acquired; (3) to develop the basic skills 
essential to good listening habits; (4) to increase markedly ex- 
perience in listening to difficult informative speech; (5) to co- 
ordinate specific listening assignments with related assignments 
in speaking, reading, and writing.) 


Few educators will question the validity of the foregoing 
premises. A greater point of interest will undoubtedly involve 
the word how. How does one actually go about teaching listen- 
ing? What is the classroom procedure—a complete reliance 
upon practice in listening to lectures? How does one know 
when his students have improved through direct training? Such 
queries are legitimate and pertinent. They deserve careful con- 
sideration. 

The course label might lead to the inference that class- 
room procedure is predominantly that of practice in listening to 
lectures, Such is not the case. Although motivated practice may 
be said to be the core of the training, there is probably no more 
lecturing in listening classes than in any other kind. Individ- 
ual conferences, individual reports, socialized recitations, vari- 
ous kinds of directed or organized discussions all have a place. 
There is nothing mysterious about the methods of teaching lis- 
tening. It is taught much as any language art or skill is taught, 
with most of the conventional classroom procedures incorpo- 
rated at one stage or another during the term. 
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Presently, the teaching of listening is a re-educative proc- 
ess in which an attempt is made to substitute good habits for 
bad ones. Most standard texts in psychology present in detail 
the steps necessary to uproot one habit and replace it with an- 
other. Thus, this chapter will not go into detail on how bad 
listening habits are to be eliminated. It is of the most extreme 
importance, however, that bad listening habits be identified as 
such and be completely understood by both student and 
teacher. 


BAD LISTENING HABITS 


Fortunately, recent research has identified rather clearly 
ten specific bad listening habits to which both secondary- 
school students and college freshmen are almost universally ad- 
dicted. Early research in this area has since been substantially 
corroborated by the studies of Professors Clyde Dow and 
Charles Irvin at Michigan State College. Their work has not as 
yet been published, but should soon appear in our professional 
literature. On the basis of what is now known, the following ten 
bad listening habits may be listed as those most frequently en- 
countered among student populations. 


1) Condemning a speaker’s subject as uninteresting be- 
fore analyzing its values in terms of one’s own future welfare. 

2) Criticizing the speaker's delivery instead of concentrat- 
ing on his message. 

3) Preparing an answer to a point, or a question about a 
point, before comprehending the point. 

4) Listening only for facts. 

5) Wasting the advantage of thought speed over speech 
speed. 

6) Tolerating or creating distractions which needlessly 
impair listening efficiency. (Hearing disability, speaker inaudi- 
bility, noisy neighbors, poor ventilation.) 

7) Faking attention to the speaker. 

~ 8) Permitting personal prejudices or deep-seated convic- 
tions to impair one’s listening comprehension. 


a 
20See Ralph G. Nichols, “Factors in Listening Comprehension,” Speech 
Monographs, XV (1948), pp. 154-163, 
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9) Avoiding listening to difficult expository material. 
10) Trying to take notes in outline form in every instruc- 
tional speaking situation. 


It seems entirely probable that most adults as well as most 
students are guilty of practicing some if not all of the foregoing 
bad listening habits in most instructional listening situations. 


GOOD LISTENING HABITS 


Effective listening depends upon the replacement of our 
bad listening habits with four central listening skills. Classroom 
assignments and exercises designed to develop these skills are 
limited only by the willingness of the learner and the imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and creativeness of the instructor. Again, it is 
essential that both the learner and the teacher thoroughly un- 
derstand the ramifications and implications of the habits and 
skills to be formed. Thus, in the following enumeration, each of 
the four skills is described in considerable detail. 


1) Analyzing Each Topic for Values to the 

Listener Personally 

To exploit this habit fully demands an ability to de- 
velop speedily in each situation one’s own motive for efficient 
listening. Introspection just before an oral presentation is 
launched frequently results in an amplification of the initial 
motive which had served to involve one in the immediate situa- 
tion. Good listeners characteristically make such a self-analysis; 
poor ones frequently condemn a speaket’s subject as uninterest- 
ing before evaluating it in terms of their own future welfare. 

The listener will make this self-analysis with much greater 

consistency and develop much greater skill in making it once he 
is thoroughly impressed with the significance of listening as a 
medium of learning. Secondary-school teachers would do well to 
develop within their students a respect for the listening process 
by making it very clear that listening efficiency can be mea- 
sured, improved, and re-measured; by further making it clear 
that quantitatively listening is the most used of the four com- 
municative skills; that assimiliation through the ear is multi- 
directional while that through the eye must be focused; that the 
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ear is more sensitive than the eye, requiring for activation but 
1010 microwatts of energy per square centimeter whereas the 
eye requires for activation 10° microwatts of energy per square 
centimeter; that reaction time for sound is faster than for light, 
the figures being 153 and 174 milliseconds, respectively; and 
that the ear appears to be much more durable than the eye, 
with a much greater capacity for continuous use. 


2) Listening for Central Ideas 

Good listeners focus on central ideas; they tend to rec- 
ognize the characteristic language in which central ideas are 
usually stated, and they have the ability to discriminate be- 
tween fact and principle, idea and example, evidence and 
argument. Poor listeners tend to lack these discriminative pow- 
ers and are inclined to announce with pride that they “listen 
for the facts” in every presentation. 

To develop this skill speedily and to build it into an 
automatic habit practiced in all instructional situations de- 
mands mastery of a number of techniques readily taught in the 
classroom. Consistently demanded are an ability to recognize 
conventional compositional techniques including the arrange- 
ment of subject matter according to a definite pattern, parti- 
tioning through the use of transitional language, the use of re- 
capitulation, and the relating of the speech to preceding and 
following units of instruction. It further demands an adjust- 
ment of one’s system of note-taking to the organizational plan 
of the speech. Good listeners usually possess these abilities; in 
addition, many of them have evolved economic methods for 
improving their own vocabularies. Poor listeners usually do not 
possess and practice these skills; an overwhelming majority of 
them regard note-taking and outlining as synonymous terms 
and diligently try to make an outline of every oral presentation 
regardless of its organizational pattern. 

A quite specific explanation of how officers in the United 
States Air Force are taught to listen for central ideas through 
the instruction they receive in the Academic Instructor Division 
appears in a recent article by Francis Drake.21 He writes: 


21 Francis E. Drake, “How Do You Teach Listening?” Southern Speech 
Journal, June, 1951, pp. 268-271. 
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After a student speaks, each of his classmates is asked to 
write down the main idea or generalization which has been 
communicated. The listener is also asked to reproduce the 
underlying structure of the speech—that is, to identify three or 
four subordinate ideas which contribute to the main idea or 
thesis, Although this listening exercise appears to be very 
simple, it actually is a task for many of the students. For 
example, one student speaker in developing the concept that 
we need to see the other man’s point of view in dealing with 
world affairs, pointed out that we must understand countries 
in Asia in terms of their history. As an example, he mentioned 
that parts of China have been “carpet bagged” for years. In 
developing further the failure of Americans to recognize the 
‘Asiatic’s attitude toward us, he brought in the fact that 
nationalistic pride dislikes charity. Although this speech was 
brilliantly organized and delivered, the listeners’ reactions were 
surprising. A few students came up with the intended broad 
generalization: too many of them wrote down miscellaneous 
specific points such as “Asiatics are proud” and “China has been 
carpet bagged.” 

With practice, the students, who are initially rather in- 
efficient listeners, develop skill in finding main ideas and in 
relating these ideas structurally to the thesis of the speech. 
Furthermore, this exercise in listening is also an effective 
motivation for the student speaker. When a student speaker 
finds that only twenty percent of his audience gets the idea 
he intended, he begins to realize the complexity of the act of 
oral communication. He senses the differences existing within 
his audience and strives to meet this challenge by selecting a 
variety of concrete supporting material which will more fully 
cover the range of experience of his audience. 


3) Seeking Frequent Subjection to 

Difficult Expository Material 

Good listeners are acquainted with, and have had ex- 
perience in listening to, such radio programs as Invitation to 
Learning, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, The Chicago 
Round Table, Meet the Press, and The American Forum of the 
Air. They have apparently developed an appetite for hearing a 
variety of expository presentations difficult enough to challenge 
their mental capacities. Poor listeners, on the other hand, tend 
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to be inexperienced in aural assimilation of difficult material. 
Few have listened through even one of these particular broad- 
casts; many are unacquainted with either the title or nature of 
these programs. 

Secondary-school teachers could contribute much by mak. 
ing it abundantly clear that students who painstakingly avoid 
“tough” listening situations all their lives are pitifully un- 
equipped to listen adequately when difficult expository pre- 
sentations are encountered following graduation. To insure 
that every learner acquires experience in listening to difficult 
aural presentations of graduated difficulty ought to be made an 
integral part of every speech and English course. Motivated, in- 
tensive practice of this kind is invaluable to those who plan to 
enter college. If such motivated practice does not become a part 
of secondary-school training, the youngster who has developed 
an appetite for easy listening experiences only will be entirely 
out of his depth when suddenly plunged into his first college 
lecture in physics or chemistry. 


4) Exploiting Fully the Rate Differential 
Between Thought and Speech 
The core of the problem of effective listening may be 
said to be the development of utmost possible concentration in 
the immediate listening situation. The most significant single 
factor bearing upon the improvement of concentration is the 
great rate differential between thought and speech. Whereas the 
typical lecture is given at about 100 words per minute, there is 
„evidence to indicate that, if their thought rate were similarly 
‘measured, most students normally think at a pace about five 
times this fast. All kinds of stimuli leading to mental tangents 
operate in every socialized listening situation. The rate differ- 
ential between thought and speech encourages embarking upon 
these mental tangents, whereas efficient listening demands con- 
tinuous attention—a staying “on track” with the speaker. 

With training, students learn to stay on track without 
sacrificing their own optimal thought speed. For this, four in- 
gredient skills in concentration are needed: mental anticipation 
of each of the speaker's points; identification of the techniques 
used in the development of each point; mental recapitulation 
of points already developed; and an occasional search for mean- 
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ings implied but not stated. When students try to reduce their 
normal thought rate to the slow, bumbling pace of the typical 
informative speaker, the number of their mental tangents is in- 
creased. 


Vv 


To date, there have been three types of approaches to 
listening instruction. Each deserves at least a brief considera- 
tion. 


DIRECT INSTRUCTION 


The first approach could be called the direct approach. It 
involves lectures or articles emphasizing the importance of effi- 
cient listening—socialized recitations designed to develop re- 
spect for this medium of learning; discussion of the skills neces- 
sary to effective performance; classroom exercises to develop 
these skills; detailed consideration of concentration in listening 
situations; periodic progress tests; and, finally, before and after 
testing to measure the influence of the training. 


CO-ORDINATION OF LISTENING 
AND SPEECH INSTRUCTION 

The second approach is through a co-ordination of listen- 
ing and speech instruction. In schools where there has been no 
opportunity to institute a course labeled “listening,” the next 
best alternative has frequently seemed to be the dovetailing of 
listening assignments into routines already established in 
speech classes. There are many desirable aspects to this method. 
Some instructors have become so enthusiastic about it that they 
refuse to give a speech-making assignment without an accom- 
panying listening assignment designed to develop one or more 
of the good listening habits that has been quite generally ac- 


cepted. 


THE LISTENING LABORATORY 


The third method of developing listening efficiency cur- 
rently being used is through the use of a listening laboratory. 
This approach certainly does not preclude the use of the others, 
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and will undoubtedly prove most effective when it merely sup- 
plements them. The general scheme of its operation is very 
similar to that of any successful reading laboratory, and is based 
upon these premises: 


1) That few students have ever had the satisfying experi- 
ence of listening in a controlled environment. The national 
housing shortage of the past decade has caused such an over- 
crowding of our homes that a quiet spot in any one of them is a 
rarity indeed. In most homes, all kinds of mechanical apparatus 
add to the clamor of two or three radios, electric trains, phono- 
graphs, and passing traffic. Some students have actually never 
once enjoyed the experience of listening to an oral presentation 
of difficult expository material in a reasonably favorable en- 
vironment. 

2) That few parents have provided their children with lis- 
tening experiences of graduated difficulty. Thus, many a young- 
ster listening to expository material much too difficult for him 
merely builds defenses against listening to all difficult exposi- 
tory material. 

3) That, if listening experiences of graduated difficulty 
were provided each learner, bad habits could be avoided and 
the acquirement of good listening habits much simplified. 


The following items are essential if laboratory training is 
to be provided for those students who are interested in improv- 
ing their listening efficiency. 


1) An acoustically treated room, always accessible. If spe- 
cial cells or acoustically treated cubicles for individual use can 
be included in the room, so much the better. 

2) A library of recorded instructional materials. These re- 
cordings may be on tape, wire, or disc, and should be short lec- 
tures, informative, organized discussions, or cuttings taken from 
long lectures. Lecture content should be drawn from many 
different subject matter areas. If the group is coeducational, the 
areas should include language, literature, and social sciences, 
which girls learn more readily, as well as mathematics, eco- 
nomics, and physical sciences, which male students learn more 
readily. 

3) Play-back apparatus. 


OO EE, 
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4) Objective tests to accompany each recorded item of in- 
structional material. These objective tests should have been 
item-analyzed and refined, with their reliabilities stated and 
their validity verified. 

5) An indexing and filing, according to their determined 
order of difficulty, of both the recorded informative presenta- 
tions and their accompanying tests. 


In operation, the listening laboratory functions typically 
in the following fashion. Before and after the period of train- 
ing, a general test of listening efficiency is given all students 
interested or involved. Then each individual student (or groups 
of students, when feasible) enters the listening laboratory on his 
own volition and at any time of day convenient to him, He 
selects the easiest instructional material in the file, puts it on 
the play-back, sits down, and listens to it. From a different file, 
he takes the appropriate objective test which will reliably mea- 
sure his comprehension of the recorded instructional material. 
He takes the test and scores his own paper with the key taken 
from still a third file. The resulting test score is recorded on an 
individualized progress chart kept on a bulletin board within 
the room. He then puts away all materials, leaves the room, and 
returns at the next convenient opportunity to repeat the same 
performance, each time using materials of greater difficulty. At 
the end of such period of time as is necessary for the student's 
completion of the prescribed series of listening experiences in- 
volving difficult expository materials, he informs the instructor 
and asks for an administration of the post-test of listening effi- 
ciency. 


IV 


Do students actually improve in listening ability through 
g comprehension? Evidence to the 


direct training in listenin 
contrary is unavailable, and considerable evidence is accumu- 


lating which points to a strongly affirmative answer. 


LISTENING CAN BE IMPROVED 
A recently completed doctoral thesis by Arthur N. Heil- 
man at the State University of Iowa reveals statistically signifi- 
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cant differences in listening performance by student groups 
with and without direct training in listening. Somewhat similar 
results, although the procedural bases were not the same, may 
be noted in the unpublished theses of K. O. Johnson and Oscar 
M. Haugh at the University of Minnesota. The former was a 
Master of Arts study; the latter, a doctoral dissertation. The as 
yet uncompleted and unpublished studies of Professor Charles 
Irvin at Michigan State College give encouraging signs of show- 
ing that direct training in listening results in improved listen- 
ing performance. 

At Minnesota, in terms of results obtained on the two 
types of measuring instruments we are now using, we find that 
in a typical term the total freshman population on the average 
responds correctly to about fifty percent of the items in the 
tests. Special training is given the lowest-scoring ten percent of 
the freshman population. At the end of twelve weeks, when all 
freshmen are retested with the same measuring instruments, the 
average score on the retest of the group given direct training in 
listening has each term been found to approximate closely the 
average retest score of those who have not had direct training. 
This outcome is given added significance through the typically 
platykurtic distribution of test scores. Normally the semi-inter- 
quartile range on these tests is approximately three times as 
large as the probable error of a single score. The inference that 
the gains made by the group given direct training are real ones 
is strengthened when it is remembered that the directly trained 
students are drawn from considerably less than one fourth of 
the total range in listening ability, 

While from its close similarity to reading comprehension 
there appears to be no reason to believe that listening compre- 
hension should not be equally subject to training and im- 
provement, we have not as yet been able to secure results as 
impressive as those obtained in reading improvement through 
direct training. This is not too discouraging when one remem- 
bers the vast amount of research upon which training in read- 
ing is based. We have as yet found no evidence to indicate that 
training in listening will not eventually be as productive as di- 
rect training in reading, 
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IMPROVEMENT CAN BE MEASURED 


Perhaps the first standard test of listening ability is de- 
scribed in an article by Dr. James Brown in a recent issue of 
The Journal of Communication. This objective instrument, 
of which the World Book Company is the publisher, is geared 
to the use of students at the junior-high, senior-high, and col- 
lege-freshman levels. It should be valuable to any instructor in- 
augurating a program of training in this communicative proc- 
ess. Although there are a number of other objective measures of 
listening ability presently in use, the writer knows of none 
which has as yet been standardized. 


VII 


Who is going to do the teaching? Although all school 
teachers and parents should be concerned with the formation of 
good listening habits, English and speech teachers must obvi- 
ously be held chiefly responsible. Logically, listening must be 
considered alongside other communicative skills. Until a corps 
of trained listening teachers is available, it has already become 
highly conventional procedure to borrow personnel trained in 
related areas. Education, speech, and English must supply the 
needs for a few years. 

Fortunately, it is no inconsiderable number of speech and 
English teachers who are definitely interested in the teaching of 
listening. Sectional programs devoted to this skill during recent 
professional conventions have drawn heavy attendance; and the 
author, alone, has been in correspondence with more than one 
hundred persons interested in teaching listening. 

The very fact that this area has been seriously neglected 
until recent years now enhances its attractiveness as an area for 
definition and research. It seems entirely probable that within 
three or four years a fairly imposing number of teachers trained 
in listening comprehension will be ready to accept classroom 
appointments. Graduate-level research is presently under way in 


22 James I, Brown, “The Objective Measurement of Listening Ability, 
Journal of Communication, 1 (1951), PP- 44-48, 
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the Universities of Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Denver, Colorado, Chicago, the Air University, and 
Michigan State College. No doubt it exists in other institutions 
about which the writer is uninformed. 


VIII 


There is every indication that the present trend toward 
increased emphasis upon the teaching of the communication 
skills in the schools is likely to continue and to grow. Ever since 
Dr. Paul Rankin first discovered that on the average seventy 
percent of our waking hours are spent in the four processes of 
verbal communication, and then verified his finding through 
subsequent repetitions of his study, educators have been in- 
creasingly concerned with adding to the amount of time during 
the school day devoted to training in communication. The 
movement throughout the country toward general education 
has tended to move us all farther along in this same direction. 
But the significant fact is that along with increased emphasis on 
communication has come an even more pointed emphasis upon 
the aural processes of communication. After all, seventy-five 
percent of all verbal communication is aural: forty-five percent 
devoted to listening, and thirty percent devoted to speaking. As 
the aural processes edge into the curriculum, attaining more 
nearly their logical status there, it is reasonable to assume that 
the more distant goal of over-all language adequacy will be 
more nearly realized. 

At what grade level should listening be taught? Obvi- 
ously, if we are over a period of time to make the re-educative 
character of listening instruction a strictly educative one, our 
training must start with the pre-school child and continue up- 
ward through every grade level. Of particular importance in 
this sequence is the secondary school, for at the age levels in- 
volved there are very distinct influences bearing upon discipli- 
nary problems encountered among the students. Several sec- 
ondary-school principals have already expressed to the writer 
their gratification upon finding that the high-school youngster 
who has developed a respect for listening as a medium of learn- 
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ing in the classroom somehow automatically becomes much less 
of a disciplinary problem. 

As training in listening assumes greater stature within the 
total curriculum, our great need for research and a continual 
refining and sharpening of our measuring instruments becomes 
even more evident. The more clearly we understand the skills 
necessary to high-level listening performance, the more effective 
will become our training program. Two elementary questions 
need immediate investigation: How much of our listening do 
we do with our eyes? Or to put it differently, what are the rela- 
tive weights of the visual and aural cues in listening compre- 
hension? And what proportion of the time in which students 
ostensibly listen to an instructor do they actually listen to him? 
These issues, along with scores of others, must be answered 
through research if “every teacher is to become an effective 
teacher of listening.” One of the truly gratifying attributes of 
the general communications movement is that it has served to 
launch an ever-increasing number of graduate research prob- 


lems of this very kind. 


part v 


Planning Justruction 


in English 


THE PROBLEM OF PLANNING AND ORGANIZING instruction in Eng: 
lish is a major one, especially for the new teacher. Having 
taught for a few weeks, perhaps, under the direction of an ex- 
perienced teacher, the beginning teacher faces the prospect that 
first September of preparing 5 or 6 fifty- or fifty-five-minute class 
periods each day for about forty weeks. The problem is not only 
the beginning teacher's, of course. A difficult dimension of 
planning is that encloaked by the hackneyed term, “providing 
for individual differences.” The problem, for example, of de- 
signing challenging instruction for students of superior ability, 
on the one hand, and students of low linguistic ability or of 
culturally disadvantaged background, on the other, is demand- 
ing even of the most experienced teacher. 

Some critics have charged that the secondary English cur- 
riculum is overloaded, that in many schools it has become a 
hodgepodge of activities, often unrelated and sometimes triv- 


ial. Though the validity of this charge must be judged by refer- 
ence to specific schools, it is obvious that the problem of bring- 
ing order and unity to the content of English is not simple. The 
English language is the content of the English curriculum, but 
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this statement is of doubtful value to the new teacher who often 
assumes that the content learned in his college courses, largely 
literature, can be transmitted, more or less in toto, to high 
school students. Further, sequence in English programs remains 
largely undefined, though, at present, work in the curriculum 
study centers sponsored by the federal Project English is di- 
rected to the problem. Yet it is more difficult to explain differ- 
ences between the ninth- and tenth-grade programs, say, in 
English than between the courses in mathematics or science. 

The opening selection in this section, taken from a guide 
published by the Florida State Department of Education, is a 
comprehensive statement on planning instruction in English. 
Stressing the need for unified rather than fragmented teaching, 
it reviews course patterns and variations in English as well as 
certain present administrative innovations—teaching by tele- 
vision, team teaching, use of para-professional personnel, pro- 
gramed instruction. The selection identifies three basic types of 
units, classified according to sources of unity, and outlines a 
practical guide to course planning, directed to beginning teach- 
ers, It concludes with a discussion of the characteristics of Eng- 
lish for students of high and of low ability. 

Hook's essay seems to the editors the most thought-pro- 
voking treatment of sequence to appear recently. Hook’s plan 
makes possible a recognizable sequence from grade to grade and 
a core of unified content at each grade, and at the same time 
provides for considerable differentiation based on the abilities 
of pupils in given classes. Scoring the undesirability and im- 
probability of national standardization of curricula, Hook ad- 
vances nine suggestions which take account of regional and 
local differences. 

Unit teaching has been a much discussed and debated 
topic. All teaching of English must take place in the context of 
some concept of a unit of instruction, as the introductory selec- 
tion points out. Alm makes a case for the thematic unit, discuss- 
ing seven criteria by which a unit may be judged. 

The major premise of the Jewett essay is that education of 
the academically talented is a major concern of the secondary 
school. Noting recent improvements in English instruction for 
bright students, Jewett emphasizes approaches to development 
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of processes of thought, the art of communication, and the un- 
derstanding of verbal symbols. 

Finder contends that because American high schools are 
oriented to middle-class values, students of low socioeconomic 
status are the forgotten estate. He identifies understandings es- 
sential to the teacher in dealing with slum-dwelling students, 
and illustrates three criteria for instruction in English of such 
students: (1) the topic involves language and experience that 
are common to all social-class cultures; (2) the learning experi- 
ences are intrinsically interesting to the pupils; (8) the pupil 
finds immediate significance in his learning experience. 

Dutton raises some significant questions about certain as- 
sumptions underlying instruction in English for slow learners, 
and he presents specific suggestions for study in language, writ- 
ing, and literature. In general, the techniques reflect the need 
to recognize both the limitations of slow learners and their de- 


sire for maturity, prestige, and accomplishment. 


Planning Justruction 


FLORIDA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


—— aea 


The English course has come under especially pointed 
scrutiny in recent years because it is the one most generally re- 
quired in the junior and senior high school. The number of 
school hours invested in English in the junior and senior high 
school is more than justified by the heavy burden of the pro- 
gram: instruction in literature and in oral and written com- 
munication. Yet the results in some schools in terms of language 
competence and literary sophistication have been discouraging, 


English in Florida Secondary Schools, Bulletin 35A, Florida 
State Department of Education, 1962. 
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and the profession has recognized the urgent need to search for 
the most vital context for the English course and for the most 
effective course patterns and procedures. 


COURSE PATTERNS 


The major trend in the English curriculum for the past 
several decades has been toward a unified course—incorpo- 
rating literature, writing and language study, and speaking and 
listening—at each of the junior and senior high school grade 
levels. Separate semester courses in literature and in language 
or grammar have given way in most schools to the integrated 
pattern as the general required English course. 

The most common alternate pattern in the junior high 
school is the core or common learnings plan, in which students 
are scheduled for extended periods with the same teacher. The 
content of such courses usually involves, in general, that ordi- 
narily encompassed in English and social studies. The core pro- 
gram has been controversial. Its success depends almost entirely 
upon the training and viewpoint of the teacher. If the teacher is 
trained only in social studies, literature and communication 
skills may be neglected or badly taught. If the teacher is trained 
only in English, important concepts and skills in social studies 
may be slighted. However, with a well-trained teacher there are 
important advantages in the core program: the teacher has a 
smaller pupil load (this is especially important for instruction 
in writing); a broader, more vital context is provided for the 
work in communication skills; the program provides a natural 
transitional step from the elementary school pattern to the de- 
partmentalized pattern of the senior high school. A few junior 
high schools have retained the “self-contained classroom” plan 
of the elementary shcool, but such a plan makes unreal de- 
mands on the teacher. English may be taught effectively in the 
junior high school either in the core program or in the separate 
English course. The course pattern is incidental to the major 
consideration: either in the core plan or departmentalized plan 
the teacher must be adequately prepared in the field of English. 

In a few schools certain off-shoot courses in such areas as 
spelling and vocabulary development are still scheduled inde- 
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pendently of the regular English couse. In general, such courses 
are undesirable and ineffective because they put language skills 
into an unnatural, high-and-dry context. 

Long ambivalent, the position of speech in relation to the 
English program has been defined more clearly in recent years. 
This guide includes chapters on speaking and listening because 
there is general agreement among English teachers that the 
English program must provide training in the basic skills of 
oral communication. Opportunities for direct concern with 
speaking and listening skills grow out of the natural fabric of 
the English course. However, there is still a need in most high 
schools for elective work in speech which goes well beyond the 
basic concerns of the required English course. Many of the 
larger high schools offer elective courses not only in public 
speaking but also in advanced speech, dramatics, and radio and 
television. 

The position of reading instruction is still not clearly de- 
fined in the junior and senior high school, as the earlier chapter 
on reading indicated. Most schools have accepted the theory 
that reading instruction is a responsibility of teachers of all sub- 
jects, but some schools have implemented the theory to a much 
greater extent than others. The English program is still ex- 
pected to provide the training in reading in some schools, while 
in others separate reading improvement courses are offered. A 
number of schools provide remedial or clinical facilities for 
severely retarded readers. The various patterns for providing 
reading instruction are identified in the earlier chapter. 

Two major plans for modifying and broadening the Eng- 
lish course in the senior high school have gained some headway: 
the humanities approach and the American studies approach, 
In the humanities approach, of course, the study of literature 1s 
supplemented by attention to music and painting and perhaps 
to architecture, sculpture, and philosophy. For example, Ro- 
manticism may be traced through literature, music, and paint- 
ing. In the American studies approach the emphasis is upon. the 
development of American ideas and institutions, with the study 
of literature the principal vehicle. In this approach, English 
and history may be combined, perhaps in a double period. For 
example, a unit on the Puritan Spirit would center on Puritan 
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ideas with consideration of Puritan literature and of historical 
aspects of early America. 

Large high schools frequently feature electives, usually 
one-semester courses, which may be taken in the upper years 
either as supplements to or substitutes for the regular course. 
Among such electives are courses in contemporary literature, 
world literature, and creative writing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS 


Instruction by Television 


A number of Florida high schools have experimented 
with large-group instruction in English by television, and sev- 
eral of the teacher training institutions have established special 
programs for training teachers for work through television. The 
tenor of reports from experimenting schools is varied. The 
teachers who have conducted classes by television are divided in 
their appraisals. Students in the classes are generally unenthusi- 
astic. They miss the more personal contact of the regular class- 
room, apparently. Also, since most school buildings now in use 
were not built to accommodate large-group instruction, tele- 
vision classes sometimes have been held in auditoriums, cafetor- 
iums, and other places ill-suited for instruction. Instruction by 
television offers rich possibilities in language and literature. Yet 
to use television merely to teach large groups of students ordi- 
narily content in an ordinary way is probably a step backward 
rather than forward, 


Team Teaching 


Gaining great headway, team teaching is endorsed en- 
thusiastically by those teachers who have participated in it. In 
team teaching a group of three or four teachers, with different 
specialties and interests, are assigned to a group of students. 
Instruction is sometimes carried on in the total group under 
one of the instructors, sometimes with each instructor in charge 
of a sub-group. In some cases the team has included one non- 
professional member who takes care of clerical duties. Team 
teaching demands, of course, facilities for large-group instruc- 
tion. The principal advantages of the team approach appar- 
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ently number three: (1) Teachers have more time. While one 
teacher is presenting a lecture, film, tape recording, or exami- 
nation to a large group, the other teachers have time for plan- 
ning and preparing classes, holding conferences, and grading 
papers. If there is a clerical assistant on the team, the teachers 
are relieved of routine clerical work. (2) Grouping of students is 
flexible. Ability groupings for work in speech, for example, may 
not be appropriate for literature study. In large group instruc- 
tion, groupings may be changed for various phases of the work. 
(3) Teachers learn from each other and stimulate each other. 


Modified Team Teaching 


A number of schools have worked out a modified plan 
for team teaching by scheduling several sections of English in a 
given grade at the same period. This complicates the problem 
of scheduling but enables the teachers of each grade to pool 
classes when appropriate and to hold planning sessions during 
the school day, Under this plan, much of the instruction may be 
carried on in the conventional classes, but occasionally large 
groups may meet for special programs, films, or lectures, and 
teaching talent may be pooled to some extent. 


Use of Para-professional Personnel 


Para-professional personnel have been used in English 
programs in several ways. Perhaps most widely publicized has 
been the employment of “lay readers” to evaluate and grade 
compositions. These lay readers, serving as assistants to the Eng- 
lish teachers, usually are recruited from among qualified house- 
wives, often former teachers, who are interested in part-time 
employment. The readers assist in the evaluation and some- 
times the grading of themes, making possible a greater number 
of theme assignments. Reports from schools which have em- 
ployed lay readers vary sharply. The key to the success of the 
plan, obviously, is in the competence of the non-professional 


reader. If competent readers, who are able to evaluate student 


writing properly, can be selected, they can be of great help in 
handling the paper load adequately. Para-professional person- 
nel are being employed in many systems, too, to relieve the 
teacher of routine clerical duties. This practice not only is in 
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keeping with the professional status of the teacher but repre- 
sents a wise investment of money. Lay personnel have been 
used, too, to proctor independent student work in some pro- 
grams. 


Programed Instruction 


Much interest and controversy have been stirred by the 
use of programed materials and teaching machines. In pro- 
gramed instruction students work independently, either with 
machines or in books, and supposedly are taken through a series 
of sequential steps. In other words, the program supposedly is 
self-teaching. The possibilities for the use of programed ma- 
terials in English have not yet been explored widely enough to 
provide any adequate basis for conclusions. Teaching machines 
or programed textbooks may merely consume the students’ time 
in meaningless drill or in learning outmoded language content. 
On the other hand, wise use of these devices may free the 
teacher from spending time on routine teaching of such things 
as spelling and punctuation. At the time this guide was pre- 
pared, “teaching” machines essentially were merely a new type 
of audio-visual aid and were largely untested. 

No doubt: some of the things discussed here as “innova- 
tions” will no longer be innovations when this guide is in use, 
and by that time there will be other innovations. Regardless, 
however, of administrative innovations, one fact remains: on 
the English faculty must be teachers who are well qualified, 
both academically and professionally, and who are eager to de- 
fine the most essential content and involve young people with it 
in the most effective way. 


COURSE PLANNING 


English teachers may well be involved in curriculum 
planning at a number of levels—national, state, county, in- 
dividual school. Work at all these levels is necessary for the 
general improvement of the English program. Crucial to every 
individual teacher, however, are planning of courses and plan- 
ning of units within each course. The following two sections, 
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designed especially for new and inexperienced teachers, treat 
these two phases of planning. 

To the beginning English teacher, whose only experience 
is a brief period of student teaching in an experienced teacher's 
classes, the prospect of planning year-long courses of study for 
four or five classes sometimes seems staggering. However, a sys- 
tematic approach in planning proves to be more than “half the 
battle,” and some concentrated work in the pre-school plan- 
ning period pays rich dividends throughout the school year. 

What are the elements in this “systematic approach’? The 
experience of successful teachers indicates that the teacher 
profitably may follow several lines of investigation in planning 
his courses: 


1) Consult guides or courses of study—state, county, local, 
school. Many individual schools and school systems have syllabi, 
course outlines, or guides of some sort. The new teacher should 
study carefully any of these that are available, realizing that 
they usually are suggestive rather than prescriptive. 

2) Consult other teachers, department heads, supervisors, 
principals, The new teacher might consult, as early as possible, 
other teachers who are teaching at the same grade level. In 
those schools organized by department, the head of the English 
department naturally should be a first contact. In schools with- 
out department heads, the new teacher may wish to get the 
principal’s views on English at any particular grade level. Sev- 
eral of the larger counties in Florida have special supervisors of 
English who usually schedule meetings of new teachers during 
the pre-school planning period. j 

8) Survey textbooks in use. Most junior and senior 
high students will be furnished with at least two textbooks in 
English—one for literature and one for language study. Realiz- 
ing that textbooks are resources to be used discriminatingly and 
are not the course of study, new teachers should analyze the 
adopted textbooks carefully in advance. In addition, the 
teacher should become familiar with any supplementary books 
or materials which the school may have available and with the 
procedure for ordering supplementary books, especially paper- 
backs, which are coming into wider and wider use. 
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4) Survey library and audio-visual resources. The librar- 
ian is an important ex-officio teacher of English, and a good 
library is a great boon to any program. Very early the new 
teacher should survey library materials and become familiar 
with procedures in use of the library and in ordering new 
books. Many fine audio-visual aids are being made available to 
the English teachers, and the new teacher should learn what 
films, filmstrips, recordings, and other aids are available and the 
procedures for ordering them. 

5) Survey community resources. If a teacher is new to a 
community, it will be important to appraise the public library, 
any museums or special facilities, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision offerings, and other cultural resources. If there is a col- 
lege in the area, it may offer special opportunities to high school 
students, or college faculty members may be willing to serve as 
resource persons on occasion. 

6) Appraise the nature and abilities of classes. No matter 
what courses of study suggest or what has been done in given 
grades in the past, each course of study must be designed for a 
specific group of students. Thus, it is essential that the teacher 
study carefully the characteristics and abilities of each class for 
which he is planning a course. Even before he meets his classes 
for the first time the teacher usually can find out a considerable 
amount about the general background and ranges of abilities of 
classes he will meet through checking of files maintained by 
guidance personnel and through talking with other teachers in 
the school. In the first few days of classes, the teacher will have 
Opportunity to get samples of student writing and to judge the 
general level in oral communication. Usually school or depart- 
ment testing programs will yield information on mental ability 
and on achievement in reading and English mechanics. Inex- 
perienced teachers are frequently astonished at the great ranges 
in ability in reading and other skills at any one grade level. 


After the teacher has followed these lines of investigation, 
he is ready to block out his year’s course, to set up a series of 
units, the general types of which are discussed in the following 
section. The year’s course of study for any grade should meet 
four general criteria; 
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1) It should provide a significant context for the study of 
oral and written communication and of literature. A real unity 
should be discernible, with an avoidance of activities and units 
not truly important to the study of language and literature. 

2) The course of study should be carefully geared to the 
abilities, characteristics, and interests of a specific group of stu- 
dents. 

8) The course of study should represent a balanced con- 
cern with reading and literature, writing and English language 
structure, and speaking and listening. Though it is important 
that this balance be maintained, the wise teacher, of course, will 
use his special talents and experience to best advantage. For 
example, if he is especially skillful in oral reading, he will pro- 
vide ample opportunity to put his skill to good use. Or if he has 
had special travel experiences, for example, he will look for 
opportunities to capitalize on these. 

4) The course of study will fit the special context of the 
school and the community. English courses may be much the 
same from school to school, yet specific curriculum-making is a 
local matter always. The individual teacher always is working 
within this local context. 


UNIT PLANNING 


To some teachers, the term “unit planning” or “unit 
teaching” is somewhat frightening. It suggests an upset routine, 
vast quantities of materials, and noisy student activity. Actu- 
ally, however, unit teaching is not a method of teaching to be 
pitted against some other method. The word “unit” implies 
unity, of course, and “unit teaching” implies the search for 
unity in an English program. There is nothing more central to 
the teaching process. It is a concern for unity that distinguishes 
teaching from school keeping. me 

There are apparently three major sources of unity in Eng- 
lish and, thus, three major types of units: (a) the unit organized 
around a segment of subject-matter; (b) the unit organized 
around an activity or process; (C) the unit organized around a 
theme or topic. 
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The “Subject-Matter” Unit 


The unit which finds its unity in a segment of subject 
matter is the oldest and most familiar, and certainly accounts 
for much of the teaching in English classrooms across the nation 
today. The teacher seeks unity through centering attention on 
the adjective clause or some other element of grammar, on the 
short story or some other genre of literature, on Great Expecta- 
tions or some other specific literary work, or on a chapter or 
section in the textbook. This type of unit may be either success- 
ful or unsuccessful; but it is certain that, in many schools, the 
“safeness” and definiteness of this kind of teaching have 
brought an over-emphasis on it, resulting in an unimaginative 
and pedestrian program, with too many things presented in 
high and dry, unrelated fashion. 

The “Activity” Unit 

The second basic type of English unit—that which finds 
its unity in a language activity or process—is less widespread 
but by no means new. Examples of this type are writing letters, 
reading the newspaper, giving a book review, writing a research 
or library paper. The subject matter may be various; the unity 
is found in the process of skill. Again, such units may be success- 


ful, or they may represent sterile rehearsal of processes out of 
any live context. 


The “Idea-Centered” Unit 


Perhaps the least widespread at the moment in high 
school teaching is the third basic type of unit—that which takes 
its unity from an idea or theme. The newer state and city 
guides to the teaching of English feature this type of unit 
prominently. Familiar are such units as “The Faces of Cour- 
age,” “The Frontier Heritage,” “American Mosaic,” “The In- 
dividual’s Quest for Universal Values.” The terms “topical” 
and “thematic” often are used synonymously to identify this 
third type of unit. Actually there may be a considerable differ- 
ence between the two. An eighth-grade unit on “People of 
Courage.” for instance, may differ greatly from one which ex- 
plores the question, “What Is Courage?” And it may be one 
thing for a class of twelfth graders to read a group of selections 
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of literature in the Romantic tradition, another for them to 
trace the carpe diem theme through selections of different genre 
from different periods. At its least significant, the topical unit 
merely starts with a flowery label which is promptly forgotten as 
the class plows willy-nilly through the next 123 pages in the 
textbook or anthology. At its best the thematic unit permits the 
sharp unity of an idea pursued through various selections of 
literature, and perhaps various media of communication, 
through writing on aspects of the idea, through oral discussion 
of ramifications of the idea. 

Of course, the three types of units identified here are not 
mutually exclusive; a given unit may combine approaches. For 
example, study of the short story may be centered around a 
topic such as “People in Crisis.” Or modest thematic study may 
be organized merely through flexible use of the literature 
anthology. One teacher, for example, taught a short unit on 
expressions of love in poetry through the centuries, using poems 
from various literary periods and thus different sections of the 
anthology. One junior high school teacher organized a unit on 
maturity versus immaturity. He picked various selections from 
throughout the literature anthology that showed mature or 
immature action on the part of various characters. Naturally, 
there were written and oral language activities in connection 
with the unit. A little imagination can convert plodding text- 
book-following into more unified and significant teaching. 

There is no magic inherent in any type of unit, of course; 
the teacher remains the most important factor in successful 
teaching. There are, however, two significant advantages of the 
idea-centered unit: (1) it provides a natural vehicle for dealing 
with individual differences and (2) it offers the most vital con- 
text for the teaching of skills and content. 

The term “individual differences” has become something 
of a shibboleth in educational discussion; yet, to the sincere 
teacher, the disparity among students intellectually, culturally, 


and emotionally remains a major challenge. A theme or idea 


significant in human affairs provides one of the most profitable 


opportunities to gain unity in a class while at the same time to 


provide for the inevitable diversity. Of course, the more abstract 
are the ideas and themes, the more will they be appropriate 
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only to students of higher abilities. But concern with ideas is 
important even at the modest levels of intelligence. The search 
for the self, for example, can be considered at very different 
levels of thought. Many teachers have found it profitable to 
plan thematic units in three phases. First comes the common 
core of reading, writing, discussion which launches the pursuit 
of the theme. In the second phase come reading, writing, report- 
ing in several groups representing different levels of ability. For 
example, each group might read a different novel and report on 
it to the class. The third phase features individualized reading, 
writing, and other activities. 

Every intellectually honest teacher of English realizes a 
need to find a more vital context for his subject than that char- 
acteristic of the majority of programs today. How can unity be 
sharpened through the most effective interplay of subject mat- 
ter, skills or processes, and ideas? This is the question on which 
curriculum making in English must hinge. In a curriculum as 
broad as that of English, the problem of unity is especially 
acute. In too many English classrooms the program is aimless, 
the atmosphere heavy with boredom. As J. N. Hook puts it in 
The Teaching of High School English, it is “the semi-colon 
today, ‘Miniver Cheevy’ tomorrow, the complex sentence 
Wednesday, a short story Thursday, ‘public speaking’ Fri- 
day . . .”! This potpourri of activities may not result in anything 
significant in the mind of the student. In combatting aimlessness 
and boredom, we face a handicap unique to English. In most 
other fields in the high school curriculum, the student progresses 
from one clear-cut course to another; from alegbra to plane 
geometry to solid geometery to trigonometry; from general sci- 
ence to biology to chemistry to physics; from typing to short- 
hand to bookkeeping. In English he goes from English to Eng- 
lish to English. Naturally there really is a difference from year 
to year in a well-planned English curriculum, but it is harder 
for the student to perceive. And sometimes, unfortunately, he is 
right in his conclusion that it is the same old thing—same old 
grammar, same old book reports, same old theme topics. 


1J. N. Hook, The Teaching of High School English, Second Edition (New 
York: Rouald Press, 1959), p. 47. 
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Ideas provide the most vital context for the teaching of 
English. Divorced from ideas, processes or skills become stultify- 
ing; subject matter becomes inert. 


STEPS IN PLANNING A UNIT 
Delimit the Unit; Set Its Objectives 


Once the teacher has selected the general topic or theme 
of the unit, there is the problem of planning specifically for 
certain outcomes. Too many units are merely “on” something. 
Often teachers are covering ground without clear notions of 
what is to be accomplished. In planning a unit, then, the teach- 
er’s first step is to answer the question, “Exactly what concepts, 
understandings, appreciation, skills should students develop as 
a result of this unit?” Objectives should be stated specifically 
and realistically. Vague, hopeful statements will not provide 
the guidelines that the teacher needs. 


Choose Class Activities to Accomplish the Objectives 


After the teacher has decided on the specific things he 
wants to accomplish in the unit, he decides what activities stu- 
dents should-engage in to bring about the hoped-for outcomes. 
Every activity—class discussions, oral reports, papers, reading 
assignments—should bear directly on the objectives of the unit. 
This is the time when the teacher can plan reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening activities to complement each other. No 
given unit need be concerned with all four of these areas of the 
language arts, but it is usually possible to work in activities in 
all four naturally; sometimes one area may be stressed in a unit. 
This is the time, too, when the teacher plans those activities 
that will be profitable to the entire class and those that should 
be carried on individually or in small groups. 


Determine Sequence of Activities 

In conjunction with choosing student activities, of 
course, the teacher must work out a logical sequence for the 
unit, As much as possible, each subsequent activity or assign- 
ment should grow naturally out of the last. It is important to 
keep the major theme and purposes of the unit before the stu- 
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dents, so that unity is not lost in the progression of activities. It 
is important, too, that a good introduction to the unit be pre- 
pared. The announcement that “This morning, class, we are 
going to begin studying Romantic poetry” as a unit introduc- 
tion may lose valuable opportunities to make the work more 
effective. The introduction should set the stage for the unit 
work by (a) giving the students goals for the work, an overview 
of the unit; (b) arousing interest. The introduction might fea- 
ture a class discussion, short lecture, film, an attitude or opinion 
questionnaire, a preliminary quiz. 


Choose Materials 

Experienced teachers know that materials must be 
planned for in advance. Here the teacher decides on the role 
the textbook or anthology will play in the unit, what library or 
audio-visual materials might be used, what drill materials will 
be appropriate, what resource persons could be used. 


Make an Administrative Check of the Unit Plan 

Here the teacher checks to see that all school policies 
have been adhered to, determines procedures for checking out 
and distributing materials, provides facilities for group and in- 
dividual work. 


Plan Evaluation 

Evaluation is a constant problem in English because of 
the intangibility of some of the most important goals in teach- 
ing language and literaure, But each unit should provide op- 
portunity for the teacher to determine to what extent objectives 
have been attained. Tests, objective or subjective, may be use- 
ful. But other means often will need to be used, too: teacher 
observation, checklists, group and individual conferences. The 
most important thing is that definite evaluation of some type be 
planned. 


ABILITY GROUPING IN ENGLISH 


The preceding discussion of unit planning has indicated 
that the English teacher at any grade level must plan units with 
an eye to the range of abilities and interests any class presents. 
Homogeneous grouping has long been one means of attempting 


—— 
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to shorten this range, and many high schools now follow some 
plan of sectioning students by ability for instruction in English. 
However, many other schools, either because the student body 
is too small to permit effective sectioning by ability or because 
the faculty prefers not to do so for various reasons, do not fol- 
low any grouping scheme. Informal, flexible grouping within a 
class probably remains the most important type of ability 


grouping. 


GROUPING WITHIN CLASSES 


Each student seems to grow and develop in accordance 
with his own individual growth pattern; yet, each can develop 
only from the point he has already reached in each aspect of his 
growth. At whatever point in the educational scheme of “grad- 
ing” a student is, he needs to be fully understood and helped by 
his teachers according to his own peculiar needs. By any mea- 
sure that has yet been applied, the achievements of the mem- 
bers of any given class are likely to range from two to three 
grades below to two to three grades above the typical scores for 
the grade measured. An able talker may be a slow reader; a 
poor writer may be a talented actor. In the field of the language 
arts, grade placement has little or no bearing on the educa- 
tional development a student will make during a given year. 
Hence, the repetition of grades has no special educational 
value. The trend during recent years has been to reduce non- 
promotion almost to the point of eliminating the practice; 
nowadays, pupils are grouped on the basis of age and maturity, 
and every effort is made to meet children’s instructional needs 
in the best possible way at all grade levels. 

Successful teachers have found various ways of attending 
to individual needs of students while still maintaining the 
necessary unity in a class. The preceding discussion reviewed 
the three-phase unit plan in which the first phase is total class 
work, the second phase work in small groups, and the third 
phase individualized work. This is especially feasible with the 
idea-centered unit in which the central theme or idea can bind 
together the work of all three phases. 

One teacher has described a plan by which individual 
semester or yearly designs for supplementary reading, providing 
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“a framework for individual taste, individual interest, and in- 
dividual capacity,” are worked out with each student.? This is 
an effective way, not only of providing for individual differ- 
ences but also of making “outside” reading and book reporting 
more significant and profitable. 

Another teacher describes a plan for adapting work in 
composition to various levels of ability. The teacher first intro- 
duces a certain problem in composition and gives some prepara- 
tion to the total class. Then the class is divided into small 
groups according to writing ability for work on various aspects 
or applications of the general problem. “Laboratory” sessions 
provide very useful means of individualizing instruction in 
writing. After a set of papers has been returned, the students 
work independently for one or more periods in re-writing, cor- 
recting, or doing exercises according to individual need. The 
teacher utilizes the time for conferences with individual stu- 
dents. 

The ordinary routine of assignment-making offers excel- 
lent opportunities for providing for individual differences, even 
when all students are to do the same basic assignment. For ex- 
ample, the assignment might be the reading of a selection of 
literature. Able students are asked to be ready to deal with ele- 
ments of symbolism in the work, for example, while less able 
students are asked to deal with elementary matters of plot or 
character motivation. Various other methods have been used to 
provide special opportunities for exceptionally able students in 
schools which do not practice ability sectioning. Among these 
are: special projects within regular classes; honors work in lieu 
of some of the regular course work; seminars or tutorials. 


SECTIONING BY ABILITY WITHIN GRADES 


Sectioning by ability, so-called homogeneous grouping, 
has long been practiced in high schools in the country. Though 


2 Stephen Dunning, “Design for Outside Reading: A Content for Remem- 
bering,” School Review, 69 (Number 1, 1961, The University of Chicago 
Press), pp. 25-35. 

3 Silvy Kraus, “Grouping for the Teaching of Composition,” English 
Journal, XLVIII (October 1959), pp. 402-404. 
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the practice has been accelerated sharply in recent years, it re- 
mains controversial. Some educators argue that ability grouping 
even within a single subject is actually impossible—that greater 
homogeneity on one trait or skill may mean greater heterogeneity 
on another—and that the practice is not worth the time and 
trouble. Others argue that ability grouping is undesirable in 
that it tends automatically to result in grouping by socio-eco- 
nomic class. Naturally, teachers of high ability sections are con- 
siderably more enthusiastic about the scheme than teachers of 
low-ability groups. There is no positive evidence from research 
that homogeneous grouping results in greater achievement. 

Various approaches to ability sectioning in English are 
followed in Florida high schools. Perhaps the most common 
pattern in those schools large enough to adopt any grouping 
scheme is the three-level division into honors or advanced sec- 
tions, general sections, and “basic” or low-ability sections. A few 
schools use four- or five-level divisions. Some divide students 
into only two groups, with perhaps additional honors sections 
for highly able students. This latter plan has the advantage of 
eliminating low-ability sections. Some schools provide honors 
courses but otherwise make no provision for ability sectioning. 
The criteria most commonly used for assignment to various sec- 
tions are LQ., scores on standardized achievement tests, past 
grades in English, and teacher recommendations. 

Clearly no blueprint exists for the most effective scheme, 
but the success of ability sectioning seems to hinge largely on 
two conditions: (1) The grouping is actually effective in sepa- 
rating students according to their ability in the major aspects of 
English. Sometimes ability groups may exist only on paper. Be- 
cause of difficulties in scheduling individual students, lack of 
guidance, or other factors, a number of students may be out of 
place. Valid grouping demands the use of several critera— 
teacher judgment and past grades, for example—as well as I.Q. 
and scores on achievement tests. (2) When the ability groups are 
established, the English programs for each must be differenti- 
ated carefully. The major fallacy of ability sectioning so far is 
that so frequently the students at the various levels are offered 
virtually the same program—same textbooks, same assignments, 
same procedures. Perhaps there is merely a quantitative differ- 
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entiation—the able students do more of the same, or do it 
faster. 


The Able Student 


What are the characteristics of this “academically tal- 
ented” student in English, to which a program must be ad- 
justed? Some of the major ones, according to a recent work,‘ are 
as follows: 


1) He... is able to deal with ideas. Of an independent turn 
of mind, he likes to talk about what he’s been thinking . . . he 
wants to get the adult reaction to what he says. He will prob- 
ably be a little cocky about this . . . but he will be deadly seri- 
ous in his painful efforts to organize his reflections of life and 
human experience. 

2) He is able to read perceptively. For example . . . he 
will know irony when he sees it, and he will be sensitive to style 
and tone. 

3) He is able to write a paragraph. . . . He will be aware, 
that is, of the paragraph as a constructed unit, something that 
has been shaped or designed. 

4) He has an intellectual interest or two outside the field 
of literature, Maybe it’s progressive jazz or abstract art or Yogi 
herpetology or playing the clarinet . . . but he is excited 
about something which can bring greater enrichment to his 
dite is 7 

5) He has a sense of the fun of words. Language sounds, 
as such, intrigue him. 


It is not the purpose of this guide to outline a program for 
the able student. Several references which do this are listed in 
Appendix B. However, there are certain obvious hallmarks of 
English for able students. Such students can deal with abstract 
ideas and should be given much practice directed toward dis- 
ciplining thought in speaking and writing. Depth study of lit- 
erature is feasible with these students. Other arts and intellec- 
tual interests should be related to their study of literature and 


4 Edwin H. Sauer, English in the Secondary School (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1961), pp. 207-209. 
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language. Gifted students are usually more capable of sustained 
independent work. 

At the same time, certain fallacies have been noted in 
English programs for able students. Chief among these is the 
quantitative fallacy, earlier noted, in which able students do 
more of the same thing done by average students. Able students 
should spend no more time with their school work than average 
students. Their work should be different in kind. The super- 
ficial fallacy is also common. That is, the teacher, awed by the 
fact that he is teaching “brains,” plunges them into study of 
material for which the students are unready. Superficiality is 
the inevitable result. 


The Low-ability Student 

Students who appear in the low-ability, or “basic,” sec- 
tions are commonly of two very different types. The first includes 
the so-called “reluctant” students. Frequently from underpriv- 
ileged socio-economic areas, these students are not necessarily 
unintelligent; their problem is principally one of attitude. 
They are sour on school and sometimes on life itself. They 
view the school and teachers as enemies and in a sense they are 
right, for the school program generally is oriented to middle- 
class values and objectives, which may not be the values and 
objectives of these students. The English teacher must approach 
such students in an earthy, realistic manner, attempting to find 
ties between their world and the study of language and litera- 
ture. 
The second type of low-ability student is the one actually 
low, or retarded, in intellectual ability, the so-called “slow 
learner.” He tends to be a docile, placid student unless an issue 
is made of his dullness. He may be content to vegetate in the 
corner of the classroom. Of course, English presents special diffi- 
culties for him because abstractions and generalizations are at 
the heart of English, and he has little ability in dealing with 
abstractions or in making generalizations. He is not linguisti- 
cally talented: he has difficulty organizing thoughts or putting 
them in words; he is a poor reader; he is usually reticent about 
expressing himself orally. He needs a teacher who is patient, 
sympathetic, and willing to forego all the usual rituals of the 
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English course. Experience with slow-learner groups has re- 
vealed a few guides to modification of English content for these 
students: 


1) A stress on individual items of usage is profitable, es- 
pecially sub-standard usages of verbs and pronouns. Oral drill is 
helpful. Teaching of grammar as such, including rules, analysis, 
nomenclature, diagramming, should be avoided. 

2) Much drill with basic sentence patterns, including oral 
drill in order to develop hearing of sentences, is helpful. The 
work should be directed toward formation of clear, complete 
simple sentences. 

3) Drill in the use of major punctuation marks, illus- 
trated with cartoons or pictures, is helpful. No rules should be 
presented. Spelling work should also avoid use of rules and 
stress hearing of words and their parts. 

4) Composition should stress very short papers on topics 
of interest, such as sports, cars, television. Much preparation 
should precede any writing assignment. 

5) Oral work should stress basic speech mechanics: clear 
articulation, avoidance of substituting one sound for another, 
avoidance of slurring sounds or syllables, avoidance of dropping 
endings. When grouped homogeneously, slow learners tend to 
like such oral activities as socio-drama, dramatization, and prac- 
tice of social amenities. 

6) Literature selections should have very low difficulty 
but should be of a maturity level appropriate for the group. 
They should be of the fast moving, high-interest type, free of 
subtlety in technique or theme. Low-ability students enjoy 
hearing the teacher read orally for short periods. 


People occasionally tend to think of good teaching in 
terms of the image of a dynamic teacher performing dramatically 
before a rapt class. To be dynamic is an asset in teaching, and 
every teacher must be an actor to a certain extent. Yet the ac- 
tual performance before the class, though greatly important, is 
only one phase of teaching. Basic to all success in teaching is 
careful and effective planning. 


| 
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Jf a Curriculum 
Js to Be Sequential 


J.N. HOOK 


The second of the thirty-five “Basic Issues” defined by the 
Basic Issues Conferences was stated in this way: 


Can basic programs in English be devised that are 
sequential and cumulative from the kindergarten through the 
graduate school? Can agreement be reached upon a body of 
knowledge and set of skills as standard at certain points in the 
curriculum, making due allowance for flexibility of planning, 


individual differences, and patterns of growth? 


‘ons teachers and other curriculum makers 
give conflicting answers. Those who say yes insist that a sequen- 
tially planned program is the only way out of “the present dis- 
order,” “the mess,” “the chaos.” They point out, for instance, 
that in some schools essentially the same instruction in gram- 
mar is repeated every year from grade six or seven through 
twelve; that other schools present grammar piecemeal and in- 
coherently; and that some schools teach participles (let us say) 
in grade seven and others never. They observe that a few 
schools have a planned sequence for improving students’ writ- 
ing, but that most assign theme topics at random. And they 
note that in literature “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
may be found anywhere from grade seven to grade twelve, that 
English Journal, vol. LI (February 1962), pp. 79-84. 
. N. Hook is Former Executive Secretary of the National 


Council of Teachers of English, former Coordinator of Project 
English, and Professor of English at the University of Illinois. 


To these questi 
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literature before grade eleven is likely to be a hodgepodge of 
barely related snippets, that no plan exists in most schools for 
methodically teaching students to master the terminology and 
the skills they need for interpreting literature. 

In contrast, those who argue against the possibility of se- 
quence make three main points: 


1) In the United States we believe in local control of 
education, not centralized control. Because each school system 
goes its own way, and because one child in three changes schools 
during each year, a host of sequentially planned programs 
would do little good. The child who has been following one 
sequence would be lost when he entered a school with a differ- 
ent sequence. But we cannot have one national curriculum, be- 
cause that would imply national control. 

2) No two children are alike. No two progress at the same 
rate. Some children are word-conscious, others thing-conscious. 
Some grasp abstractions quickly; others lack the intelligence 
ever to understand moderately high-level abstractions. Some 
come from cultured homes, others from homes where conversa- 
tion consists of a few grunts. The differences in children widen 
as they grow older. How realistic is it for us, with such varied 
students, to think of an incremental program in which each 
year builds upon all the preceding ones? We may be able to 
work out a sequential program that will fit one child, but we 
cannot hope to plan one that will fit the varied needs of one 
hundred or one thousand or forty million diverse children. 

3) How can we work out a sequential program in English 
when we have no perfect agreement about what “English” 
means? (The question of definition of “English” was posed as 
the first Basic Issue.) Is English just reading and writing? Is 
speech part of it? Is journalism? Are the mass media, etiquette, 
courtesy, getting along with one’s fellows, orientation to the 
school, use of the telephone? Is the English teacher responsible 
for all work in spelling, or should other teachers teach osmosis, 
theorem, and appellate? What are the boundaries of English? 
Because of local option, the answers to such questions vary from 
district to district. Because the abilities and needs of children 
differ, one school or one teacher will choose to emphasize one 
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thing, other schools and other teachers something else. Without 
rigidly defining our subject, we cannot hope to arrange its 
parts. 


A WAY OUT OF THE CONFUSION? 


Anyone who has visited many schools and who has ex- 
amined many courses of study in English must grant that con- 
fusion, unwarranted repetition, and undesirable omissions do 
exist. Children are being most badly cheated in those schools in 
which no carefully developed curriculum exists—preferably one 
covering the whole K-12 or K-14 range. Some children, those 
who have changed schools, find themselves ahead of their new 
classmates in some ways, behind in others; and they often have 
to repeat work they have already mastered, or they miss im- 
portant work their classmates have covered. 

Lack of sequence, then, is bad. But maybe sequence is 
bad, too, for the arguments summarized above, especially the 
one about individual differences, are strong. Is there a way out 
of the dilemma? 

We can, at one extreme, choose to do nothing, leaving the 
situation as it now is, relying only upon the intelligence and 
good intentions of individual teachers, departments, and school 
systems. At the other extreme, we can consider how we could 
work toward a fairly rigid national curriculum, with prescribed 
content for each year, and decide what pressures could be ex- 
erted upon individual school systems to make them conform, A 
third possibility I should now like to explore. 

I make with some trepidation the nine suggestions that fol- 
low. They provide no easy formula. They skirt some precipices. 
I believe in local control of schools; I believe that there is no 
way of eliminating or significantly reducing individual differ- 
ences. But I believe also in as much order and system as it is 


possible to achieve. 


1) Definition of English. No one seems to know what 
“English” means or what an English course should contain or 
exclude. This is particularly true on the secondary level, where 
much of the content—dealing as it often does with vocations or 


history or the growth of American ideals or the characteristics of 
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a good citizen—appears to be more suited to social studies than 
to a course in language and literature. In some schools English 
classes have become a dumping ground. When someone pro- 
poses that something be added to the curriculum (orientation, 
testing, guidance, dating, telephoning, TV-criticking—you 
name it), the chances are that it has something to do with lan- 
guage. At least it can be read about, written about, talked 
about. So someone says, “‘Let’s ask the English teachers to in- 
clude this.” Pleasant, agreeable souls that we English teachers 
are, we accept (sometimes enthusiastically because we're tired of 
teaching grammar), Our courses become, in effect, English for 
Therapy, English for Sex Education, English for the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 

If progress toward an incremental program is to be made, 
it must begin with a limiting of the subject. If English is to be 
all things to all students, if it has to cover every topic from the 
advantage of good grooming to career guideposts, there is no 
point at all in discussing a curriculum, for each teacher will 
have to decide what his students need most as human beings 
and give it to them, regardless of its lack of relationship to liter- 
ature and language. 

A rather strict limitation of the subject seems essential. If 
we English teachers can agree that our job is to teach the char- 
acteristics and uses of the English language and to teach under- 
standing of significant writings in that language, we may have a 
chance to work out an incremental curriculum. But if we are 
willing to let our subject be a catch-all, we are defeated before 
we begin. 

2) Average levels of expectation. A fifteen-year-old girl 
moves from one community to another. She has been making 
high marks in English because in her previous school she was 
superior to most of her classmates. In her new school she studies 
Just as much, works just as effectively, but makes only mediocre 
grades, either because of different standards of grading or be- 
cause the students in that school are especially able. Did the 
teachers in her first or in her second school evaluate her work 
more accurately? We cannot say because we know too little 
about average levels of expectation. We do not know in truly 
objective terms what average, superior, or inferior work in Eng- 
lish is for a third grader, a tenth grader, a college freshman. 


Se e 
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For ten years I edited the Illinois English Bulletin. One 
issue each year is devoted to some of the best poetry written by 
Illinois high school students, another to the best prose. Teach- 
ers submit voluntarily what they consider the best writing of 
their students. I have read thousands of these manuscripts. 
Many are undeniably excellent, But often what one school sub- 
mits as superior work would not be considered good enough 
even for the school newspaper in another community. It is not 
just that all the “bests” are unequal in merit; that is to be ex- 
pected, Rather, some of the bests are actually poor when mea- 
sured by the standards of another school. Why? Because, again, 
many of us do not know what average levels of expectation are, 
and hence cannot define the superior. 

For an incremental curriculum we need detailed informa- 
tion about the types of sentences and other grammatical con- 
structions used by the average third-grade child, the punctua- 
tion he has mastered, the verbs and pronouns that give him 
most or least trouble, the extent of his knowledge of principles 
of organization, the kind of composition work that may be ex- 
pected of him. For the average fourth-grade child we need simi- 
lar information, and so on for each grade through the thir- 
teenth. If we do not know what we can realistically expect of 
most children, we cannot decide what should be emphasized at 
each grade level. An incremental program must be phrased in 
terms of averages, with adjustments made for the superior or 
the less than average. 

How can we get such information? Two studies now going 
on, one in Oregon and one in California, will provide detailed 
information when they become available. In the meantime we 
m the several theme-evaluation pam- 


can learn something fro! 
phlets prepared in various states and available from the NCTE. 


College methods courses and workshops can and should devote 
much attention to this important topic. A department or school 
system can borrow, for purposes of comparison, compositions 
written in other school systems. Most schools already have avail- 
able the results of standardized reading tests, useful for a differ- 
ent sort of comparison. 

Honest grading should become more prevalent than it is, 
even though all of us necessarily make adjustments for students 
who, for instance, work especially hard or who contribute well 
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to class discussions and class morale. How many of us, though, 
grade too subjectively, being influenced too much in favor of 
the child who always smiles pleasantly, and against a child who 
is a troublemaker? We need more objective standards in grad- 
ing, and the average levels of expectation, if clearly defined, 
might help us to achieve such objectivity. 

8) Grade placement of demonstrably useful items. The 
third suggestion also pertains especially to the composition pro- 
gram, again in grades 1 through 13. When we know the levels of 
achievement of the average child in each grade, we can with 
some assurance decide upon the grade levels in which each new 
concept can best be introduced..One such attempt, with refer- 
ence to grammar only, has been made by Robert C. Pooley in 
his excellent book Teaching English Grammar. I am not sure 
that his recommendations will turn out to be exactly right, but 
even if they do, they will need to be supplemented by similar 
decisions about grade placement of other elements of composi- 
tion. What principles of organization, for instance, should be 
first introduced in each grade? When should transitions first be 
taught? Are there some levels where expository writing should 
be stressed, and others where the emphasis should be on de- 
scription or narration? Where does argumentation belong? 
Should some “creative writing” be taught in each year, or 
should it be concentrated in a few spots? Is creative writing for 
everybody or just superior seniors? And so on. 

In determining grade placement we should be sure that 
everything we include is demonstratively significant and useful. 
As Pooley and others have pointed out, we tend to devote much 
time to some matters that have comparatively little importance 
in anyone's writing and speaking. For instance, we may spend 
literally weeks in drilling children in the peculiarities of transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs. But how useful is this? Do we our- 
selves, in our own speaking and writing, ever pause to say to 
ourselves, “This verb is transitive and therefore I should do 
thus and so”? I doubt it, because the distinctions have little 
practical utility. Maybe, instead, we should be drilling some of 
our students on J did it as a preferred substitute for J done it. 

We tend also to exaggerate the importance of identifying 
and classifying words or parts of sentences. (Structural linguis- 
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tics, in its less enlightened applications, sins as much here as 
does traditional grammar.) Studies made in several states reveal 
that more class time is devoted to picking sentences apart than 
to any other activity. Some classification is of course helpful, but 
the emphasis should be on using words, phrases, clauses, and 
sentences—not just classifying them. We hope that when Susan 
answers the telephone she will say “This is she,” but it is not 
absolutely imperative that she be able to classify she as a predi- 
cate nominative. 

The department heads whose schools produced winners 
in the NCTE Achievement Awards competition were asked 
whether they stress identification or use of parts of speech. It 
seems significant that these teachers answered by a margin of 
four to one that they stress application rather than identifica- 
tion. 

4) A consistent writing program. This is a corollary of 3. 
A sequential curriculum requires a planned writing program 
from the primary grades on. Curriculum planners need to reach 
agreement as to the kinds of writing skills and the kinds of con- 
tent to be stressed at each grade level, and need to consider the 
amount of writing that is both desirable and practicable. Com- 
position, much more than grammar, needs to be emphasized if 
students are to learn to write well. But a large amount of writ- 
ing will not by itself assure excellence; it must follow a se- 
quence, with adaptations for varying levels of ability. 

5) Grade placement of instruction in reading skills. For a 


* sequential program, planners need to decide which skills in 


reading need to be introduced first, which later, which still 
later. The act of reading is unbelievably complex. When Goethe 
was an elderly man, he commented on how difficult it is to learn 
to read, saying that he had been learning all his life and still 
was not satisfied with his ability. Obviously the author of Faust 
had mastered much more than the mechanics of reading, but he 
was saying that many of the complex skills were still not fully at 
his command. And Goeth’s IQ has been estimated at 180 or 
190! 

I recently saw what was called a “partial list of reading 
skills.” This partial list consisted of forty-seven items, under the 
five general headings of speed, oral reading, vocabulary skills, 
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locational skills (such as using an index or a card catalog), and 
comprehension skills (such as reading for main ideas, or to see 
relationships, or to interpret figurative language). For a se- 
quential curriculum it is necessary to work with a much longer 
list, allocate items to different grade levels, and provide oppor- 
tunity for practice and review in every year. 

6) A common literature program, An incremental pro- 
gram necessarily involves content as well as skills. One of the 
complaints from many college teachers, a complaint that may or 
may not be justified, is that they can count on finding no com- 
mon body of knowledge in their entering students. They say 
that only a few students know anything about mythology; many 
do not know such Biblical figures as Cain and Abel, Noah, Sam- 
son, or Ruth; such literary names as Ulysses, Aeneas, Beowulf, 
the Lilliputians, Becky Sharp, and the Pequod evoke no glint of 
recognition; the word “story” is applied indiscriminately to 
such literary types as the short story, the essay, the play, or even 
the sonnet. About the only things that they can count on from 
virtually all freshmen, these college teachers say, is a bowing 
acquaintance with Macbeth and Julius Caesar and Our Town, 
considerable reverence for Edgar Allan Poe and for Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “Trees,” and a recollection that Chaucer wrote incom- 
prehensible “Old English.” 

Perhaps these college teachers overstate the case, and 
maybe a realization of some of the major elements in our com- 
mon literary heritage is of little significance anyway. On the 
other hand, maybe if we all know those elements, our common 
knowledge will help to tie us more closely together as a nation 
not only sharing the same democratic ideals but also sharing a 
culture other than the current TV programs. 

Wide and varied reading—different for all students—is 
an indispensable part of an English program. So is much in- 
class discussion of literary materials of special interest and 
meaning to an individual class or community. But in addition, 
curriculum planners need to consider a list of literary items, 
maybe only a hundred or so, that are central to our culture and 
that are not insuperably difficult for most of our students. Some 
of the easiest of this literature, I should hope, could be allo- 
cated to the elementary grades, replacing some of the accounts 
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of our friends the firemen, or the perfectly controlled, painfully 
contrived fiction about Billy and Janie. The rest would be par- 
celed out as appropriate to the junior and senior high schools. 

I should object strenuously if the literary selections to be 
read in common were dictated by the colleges, as they once 
were. But I believe that committees consisting of elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers could prepare a defensible list. 

7) Opportunity for review. All of us forget a great deal. 
(How much do you remember from your courses in your last 
semester or summer on a college campus?) Students forget. We 
cannot safely assume that because students have “had” some- 
thing they will always “have” it. Some psychologists say that 
thirty minutes after we have learned something we have forgot- 
ten half of it. 

Hence an incremental curriculum must allow plenty of 
opportunity for review. Points that are most difficult and most 
important may have to be presented in different ways in sev- 
eral different grades before a fair degree of mastery is achieved. 

8) Enrichment and dilution. Clearly, an incremental cur- 
riculum needs to be thought of as a central program that most 
students will be able to cope with at least passably but that will 
be too thin for the superior student and too thick for the slow 
one. Hence much constructive thinking is required in terms of 
additions—enrichment—for the able, and subtractions—dilu- 
tion—for the slow. Only in this way can we cope with the prob- 
lem of individual differences. The enriched program should not 


* be merely more of the same—twenty sentence exercises a day 


instead of ten—but must consist of learnings that will stretch 
the knowledge and the understanding of even the brightest boy 
or girl in the school. And the program for the very slow should 
not be merely less of the same; often considerably modified ma- 
terials will be essential. 

9) The analogy of the spiral cone. The analogy of a spiral 
cone may be more helpful to curriculum makers than the more 
frequent analogy of an assembly line or that of piling block 
upon block. A spiral covers the same ground repetitively but on 
successively higher levels. A spiral in the shape of a cone, with 
the point at the bottom, likewise covers much of the same 
ground, again at steadily higher levels, but it also broadens as it 
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ascends. The image is a good one to remember, for it helps us to 
recall three things: (a) As I have said, much repetition or review 
is necessary, but preferably not in the same words, in the same 
contexts, or by means of the same devices. (b) The work of each 
year should be on a higher level than that of the preceding 
year. (c) The coverage should broaden each year—should in- 
clude materials and skills and concepts not previously taught. 

If curriculum makers accept the spiral cone analogy, they 
will select for each ring of the spiral those skills, concepts, and 
materials that experience has shown can be mastered and put to 
use by children of average ability at each level. They will pro- 
vide each year for reiterative but varied practice of basic skills. 
The slower pupils will be thought of as moving upward along 
the inner part, the smaller diameter of the ring, and the abler 
ones as moving upward along the outer edge, the perhaps much 
larger diameter. 

In recent years there have been many glib pronounce- 
ments about planned curriculums that build brick by brick as a 
house is constructed. If we were dealing with only one child, we 
could no doubt formulate such a curriculum for him fairly 
easily, as I have said. But, dealing as we are with all the chil- 
dren of all the people, our problem is immensely complicated, 
for these children do not have identical needs or identical abili- 
ties. A brick-by-brick curriculum that would be suitable for 
every one of more than forty million children would be an im- 
possibility. What I have tried to do is to point out a compro- 
mise, a moderately sequential or incremental program that may 
lie within the realms of the possible. 
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What Js 
a Good Unit in English? 


RICHARD S. ALM 


What are the criteria of a good teaching unit in English? 
First, I must define some terms and explain my basic assump- 
tion in dealing with the topic. What are criteria? Standards by 
which one judges—in this particular instance, a unit of instruc- 
tion in a class in English. 

What is a unit? The curriculum maker has many defi- 
nitions for many kinds of units. In Volume III of the Curricu- 
lum Commission Series, The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School, a unit is defined as follows: 


Varied activities in the language arts are developed around 
a central theme or purpose, clear and significant to the stu- 
dent. ... [The unit] must be sufficiently broad to involve 
in some measure all four of the language arts and to permit 
each individual (1) to work in cooperation with his class and 
(2) to pursue certain special interests in a wide range of ma- 
terials and experiences suited to his ability.t 


My approach to this topic is based on this assumption: 
unit teaching is not only worthwhile, it is a highly desirable 


approach to the teaching of English. 


English Journal, vol. XLIX (September 1960), pp. 395-399. 
Richard Alm is Professor of English Education, University 


of Hawaii, and Editor of the English Journal. 


nglish Language Arts 
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CRITERION NO. 1 


The good unit in English has some legitimate reason for 
being. At the outset I am introducing a subjective element. 
Philosophies about values certainly would not all agree. I am 
not trying to foist off my biases; instead I am declaring what 
mine are. I say that the study of the pronoun is not and cannot 
be a unit, nor a study of commas in a series, nor attention to the 
scansion of a modern poem. These activities may be labeled 
“units,” but they have little substance; they are fragmentary 
and their importance is debatable. 

The good unit, on the other hand, must deal with an 
idea, a problem, or a theme. The unit’s reason for being is 
usually a synthesis of many things: the subject matter of the 
unit may be a part of our intellectual or aesthetic or creative 
heritage; the unit may center in students’ interests; the unit 
undoubtedly will involve a study of specific skills and abilities; 
the unit may help students to achieve one of their develop- 
mental tasks?—as Havighurst and his University of Chicago as- 
sociates use the term. 

Critics of unit instruction in English frequently say, “You 
are stealing the stuff of social studies.” My reaction is always: 
this depends primarily upon the state of mind of the English 
teacher. If you have been a scholar in history or geography or 
political science, you will look at such a unit as “Problems 


within América—Grade 11” in the Seattle Public Schools Unit . 


Plan books for English teachers, and teach in one way. How- 
ever, the English teacher looks at this unit title and material 
and realizes that through literature, he can make personal and 
real and significant the lives of people who live around us. 

For example, think of cultural change of the impact of 
conflicting cultures on contemporary society. There is no better 
expression of this for high school readers than Jade Snow 
Wong's Fifth Chinese Daughter. In a study of man’s quest for 
happiness, for fulfillment, for the good life, one might turn to 
Cather’s My Antonia, Walker’s Winter Wheat, Rolvaag’s Gi- 
ants in the Earth. Social studies? Never—not so long as the 


2Havighurst, Robert. Developmental Tasks and Education (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952). 
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reading of literature is primarily a personal experience. This 
use of literature surely helps to give a unit meaning and signifi- 
cance, 


CRITERION NO. 2 


The good English unit has a sense of direction observable 
both by the teacher and the students. Not only should the class 
members know, in general, where they are going in a unit, they 
should be aware of going there. Objectives is a much-battered 
word. We have in some courses of study too many objectives, 
lists that are so long that we may feel—“Everything is expected 
of us in every unit. What’s the use! Skip the objectives. Go on 
to the activities.” Thus, we may not know the why’s of our 
doing, and our doing may be in vain. 

But this sense of direction is vital to a good English unit; 
otherwise youngsters may, as they frequently do, merely mark 
time. Do you recall the convention program theme of the 
NCTE a few years ago—a line from Browning: “Man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp.” The unit that has many avenues 
within it, the unit that is many faceted is one that certainly will 
help youngsters to grasp a good deal and, what is highly im- 
portant, to reach for more. After all, is not this the essence of 
the definition of an educated mind? 

We have many examples in print of good units that reflect 
such a sense of direction. Any high school English teacher who 
has not read in The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School the detailed description of a unit taught by Virginia Al- 
win should do so. 

This direction involves two other problems: evaluation 
and the reactions of the participants. We must seek ways to 
evaluate in terms of where we are going and how. In addition, 
the work must give both teacher and student a sense of satisfac- 
tion in having gone a particular distance. 


CRITERION NO. 3 

The good unit reflects the interrelationship of the lan- 
guage arts and all aspects of it; the learning, the materials, the 
experiences must be related—honestly—to the unit theme. I in- 
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terject “honestly” because often we merely rearrange the items 
in the window and call it a brand-new display. 

In such a context I am reminded of Dora V. Smith’s story 
of her visit to the class studying a unit entitled “This Air Age.” 
The class was reading Jvanhoe. When questioned about the re- 
lationship of Ivanhoe to the unit, the teacher said, “Ivanhoe is 
a story of chivalry. We don’t have knights today but aviators are 
our modern knights.” Doesn’t this logic remind you of Clarence 
Day’s mother and her financial dealings with Father Day? 

Writing activities should grow out of the development of 
the adolescent's intellectual and personal reaction to the theme 
of the unit. Here in a unit we find a logical base for explana- 
tion, assignment, motivation, example—all the elements of 
what Hitchcock® called the “pre-expression stage” in writing, 
the stage too often neglected, the crucial point in the writing 
experience of youngsters. 

As I read Louis Zahner's “Composition at the Barricades” 
in the November 1959 Atlantic, I realized that the unit method 
of organizing instruction in the language arts provides a setting 
for the development of the language skills he wants. He does 
not talk about a unit and he may not recognize the possibilities 
of the unit; nevertheless, within the framework of the good 
English unit students can learn well the effective writing skills 
that Zahner believes are fast disappearing from American 
schools. 


CRITERION NO. 4 


Within a good English unit, the teacher focuses upon the 
learning activities necessary to accomplish the objectives of the 
unit. Unfortunately, summaries of units too often omit what I 
call the a-b-c'ing of the teacher unfamiliar with the unit ap- 
proach. He reads a list of suggested activities and assumes that 
the students of his tenth-grade class will know this, or be able to 
do that. Without finding out the various stages of their devel- 
opment, the teacher assigns an activity, expecting it to be ac- 
complished. 


3 Hitchcock, Alfred. Breadloaf Talks on Teaching Composition (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1927). 
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How many aimless class periods are spent in what is 
usually called “discussion”? What do we find? Routine and dull 
question-and-answer periods, domination by a few, silence from 
most, no sense of direction, poor or even no listening. Students 
must be taught how to discuss: how to lead, how to stimulate, 
how to react, when and how to ask questions, how to synthesize, 
how to summarize, the etiquette of participation. Again, to re- 
mind you of our central theme—what is a good unit?—the 
teaching of these elements of discussion must not be learned in 
isolation from ideas. One learns to discuss well when he listens 
well, reads widely. Discussion is not just a matter of voice pro- 
jection. 

Last year, I sat with a State Language Arts Guide Plan- 
ning Committee. The subject under discussion was the interre- 
latedness of language arts. One teacher of considerable reputa- 
tion said, “I think you should ask the English teachers whether 
or not they want to include the teaching of speech in their 
classes.” What stunning naivete! How can one teach English 
well without attention at every point to all the aspects of the 
language arts? 


CRITERION NO. 5 


The good unit considers the individuals involved in the 
learning process. Youngsters—indeed, all people—learn at dif- 
ferent rates, at different times, for different reasons, and surely 
to different degrees. 

First, to illustrate one aspect of this problem. Activities 
must be possible of accomplishment, related to the background 
and development, the ability of adolescents. I have two ex- 
amples of how some gifted children are today being challenged 
in language arts. In one large urban system within the last few 
weeks, a youngster spent considerable time one evening writing 
109 adverbial-clause sentences. I trust that you recognize the 
subtleties here. The average child in that grade might be asked 
(although I am not sure why) to write ten such sentences. The 
gifted child, to exercise her talent, had to write 109! 

Earlier in the fall the daughter of a librarian friend of 


mine was given an assignment by her English teacher. Remem- 
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ber now, the student had been identified as gifted. She was 
asked to write a paper dealing with the works of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. This girl, dealing with A Farewell to Arms, The Sun 
Also Rises, For Whom the Bell Tolls, and others, is twelve years 
old! 

To cope with the variations among the individuals within 
a class, we prize the resource unit with its unlimited materials 
and more ideas than any one teacher can deal with in a reason- 
able length of time. The growing importance of these units is 
stressed in the U.S. Office of Education report, English Lan- 
guage Arts in American High Schools, prepared by Arno Jew- 
ett. He notes, for example, that in more than half of the states 
which have printed courses of study, such bulletins are organ- 
ized around resource units. 

In specific areas of the language arts, how can we deal 
with great variations among individuals, tapping all resources 
and helping all youngsters to develop? The field of literature, 
for example, is so vast that certainly here one can find books for 
every interest, every taste, almost every stage of reading devel- 
opment. For a great variety of suggestions, read Literature 
Study in the High Schools® by Dwight Burton. 


CRITERION NO. 6 


The good English unit will carry within it an element of 
discipline. Involved here are the attitudes and the habits that 
influence students’ language arts behavior. There must not only 
be a sense of direction in a unit—the development of an idea— 
the students must develop the vehicles whereby these ideas are 
expressed. One facet of writing, for example, is spelling. Think 
for a moment about the teaching of spelling. In spite of all that 
has been written about the subject, what are the chief ap- 
proaches to teaching it today? With or without graded spellers, 
teachers (1) provide a list of words on Monday (possibly in what 
is called a pre-test), (2) give a test on those words on Wednes- 
day, and (3) administer a final test (for a grade) on Friday. The 


4 Bulletin 1958, No. 13 (Washington: Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959). 
5 (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959), 
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typical (unfortunately, usually the only) method of study is 
writing the word over and over again. Results: Possibly a 100 
on Friday but no change of habit, no change of attitude. In 
spelling, teachers must help youngsters to develop both a spell- 
ing consciousness and a spelling conscience. Many errors are 
called “careless.” What does that mean? It means for one thing 
that we do not demand careful habits of observation, year after 
year. It means that we are satisfied too often with less than a 
student’s best performance. 

In writing assignments that are a part of a good English 
unit, we must help each youngster to learn how to spell new 
words, to discipline himself to improve his spelling ability, to 
write and to rewrite carefully, to proofread automatically. 


CRITERION NO. 7 


The good English unit will give the learner new, in- 
creased, and fresh perspectives about himself in relationship to 
the unit theme. Gerald Green, in The Last Angry Man, says, 
“The most overwhelming fact of the twentieth century is the 
assault on the public ear and eye, the incessant, relentless ava- 
lanche of useless information.”* Green was not referring to the 
ear and eye of the youngster in the English classroom, but well 
might he have done so. Much discussion goes on about language 
and literature, but this is a pallid substitute for actual experi- 
ences in writing, reading, speaking. 

Joseph Mersand has said that we must get some commit- 
ment on the part of each student. He must be involved, and the 
degree of involvement will influence his learning and his reten- 
tion of that learning. Involvement in a piece of writing or in 
reading a novel will certainly change the student's perspective 
about the experience. Within a good English unit, the alert 
teacher will find opportunities to provide diverse experiences 
with several of the language arts. 

In summary, then, these are my criteria: the good unit 
deals with a subject that is worthwhile; it has direction; it is 
honest in its presentation; it focuses on learning activities in- 


6 (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1959), p: 481. (Originally published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957.) 
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herent within it; it considers the individual students involved; 
it means a disciplining of talents; it means broader horizons for 
the student. Now what are these criteria? Certainly they are 
characteristics of good English teaching regardless of how it is 
organized. In fact, the criteria are probably standards for good 
teaching in any area. 

To remind you of my own personal persuasion, one that I 
share with countless others: the unit is a highly logical vehicle 
for teaching the kind of English program we want, one that is 
significant for all children, one that embraces the teaching of all 
the language arts in a context that has far more meaning than a 
day-by-day series of fragmentary lessons, or a page-by-page 
analysis of a textbook. We want—in short—for our labors in 
the English class the kind of development in our students that 
only we who teach English can give. 


English for the 
Academically Talented 


ARNO JEWETT 


One of the most significant developments in American 
education during the 1950's has been the growing interest in 
identifying and educating the academically talented. Although 
this interest now extends from the elementary grades through 
graduate school, it has centered to a large extent on the high- 
school years—grades seven through twelve. Also, until recently, 
the interest of the public in intellectually talented pupils has 
focused largely on improving instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. The importance of English for 
bright pupils in high school has been neglected. 

English for the Academically Talented Student. National Edu- 

cation Association, 1960, pp. 7-13. 
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There are indications, however, that the value of English 
is now being recognized by persons besides English teachers. A 
few prominent citizens who have advocated stronger programs in 
science and mathematics are affirming that English is the foun- 
dation of successful achievement in all academic subjects and 
that a balanced high-school program is desirable. For example, 
the President's Science Advisory Committee, in May 1959, 
stated in its report: “We emphasize . . . that the future scientist 
or engineer needs adequate preparation in English, history, and 
languages. In fact, the minimum secondary school require- 
ments which a science major should bring to college should in- 
clude four years of English. . . .”1 A recommendation that 
four years of English be required of all students for graduation 
from high school was made by James B. Conant following his 
study of the American comprehensive high school. 


WHY IS ADVANCED WORK IN ENGLISH IMPORTANT 
FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED? 


Teachers of English are concerned with the processes of 
thought and the art of communication and understanding 
through verbal symbols—of helping man to understand himself 
and his fellow man. This is an age when inadequate or faulty 
communication and a lack of wisdom among citizens and na- 

. tions can lead to disaster. In a world split by ideological conflict, 
in a nation bursting with an affluence of material goods, and in 
communities beset by a plethora of mass persuaders, there is 
need for intelligent persons who can use language to relieve 
tensions, to elevate cultural appreciation, and to convey truth. 

The teacher of English has many of the same goals for the 
academically talented as for other students, but he teaches them 
much more than the elementary skills of note-taking, letter 
writing, exposition, introductions, telephoning, and extempo- 
raneous speaking. Since many academically talented students 


1Statement by the President's Science Advisory Committee, Education for 
the Age of Science (Washington, D.C.: The White House, May 24, 1959), 
p. 17. 

2 James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1959), p. 47. Copyright © by James Bryant Conant. 
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will find themselves in positions of responsibility when they are 
adults, the English teacher anticipates their language needs in 
public speaking, discussion, research, professional writing, and 
other areas requiring communication skills of an advanced na- 
ture, Therefore, bright students are taught the history, struc- 
ture, imperfections, and beauty of language. They are taught to 
consider how the context of time, place, and medium can affect 
the meaning of words and how audiences with diverse interests 
and backgrounds may react in different ways to the same words. 
Pupils are taught the devious techniques by which some speak- 
ers and writers use language to conceal their intent, to distort 
truth, and to prevent straight thinking. Bright pupils learn how 
their own experiences, interests, needs, and prejudices may lead 
them to misinterpret the intended meaning of a speaker or 
writer. In brief, language instruction helps these pupils to do 
creative and original thinking, as well as to communicate ideas 
accurately and honestly. 

Because of the nature of the audiences with whom they 
will communicate as adults, academically talented students 
need to learn the niceties of expression, the principles of 
rhetoric, and the art of clear, precise expression. The im- 
portance of language for those in positions of responsibility and 
authority has been clearly stated by Peter Drucker in a discus- 
sion of a manager’s qualifications. He writes: 


No matter whether the manager’s job is engineering, 
accounting or selling, his effectiveness depends on his ability 
to listen and to read, on his ability to speak and to write. He 
needs skill in getting his thinking across to other people as 
well as skill in finding out what other people are after. 

Of all the skills he needs, today’s manager possesses least 
those of reading, writing, speaking and figuring. . . . Managers 
have to learn to know language, to understand what words are 
and what they mean. Perhaps most important, they have to 


acquire respect for language as man’s most precious gift and 
heritage.3 


3 Peter F. Drucker, “The Importance of Language,” Toward the Liberally 
Educated Executive (White Plains, N.Y.: The Fund for Adult Education, 
1957), p. 49. 
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To communicate clearly to highly educated audiences, the 
academically talented must employ an extensive active vocabu- 
lary and understand the nuances of words and phrases in vari- 
ous patterns and contexts. The need for vocabulary instruction 
has been highlighted by Wendell Johnson in a chapter on 
“Speech and Personality”: “The six hundred thousand or so 
words in the English language must serve to symbolize mil- 
lions—indeed billions—of individual facts, experiences, and re- 
lationships. Moreover, the average individual does not use or 
readily understand as many as ten percent of the . . . words 
making up the English language. . . . We all suffer from vo- 
cabulary deficiency. The basic fact is that, at best, there are far 
more things to speak about than there are words with which to 
speak about them.’* 

Through the study of language academically talented 
pupils learn to sense life deeply: to feel the softness of a cotton 
boll, to smell the fragrance of honeysuckle, to see the ugliness of 
slums. Through creative writing the talented pupil deepens his 
aesthetic perceptiveness, explores his subconscious, and ex- 
presses his personal emotions and beliefs. 

The superior student’s need for advanced work in litera- 
ture is fully as great as his need in oral and written communica- 
tion. Although the range of quality literature is extensive and 
mature works are usually available, gifted students often read 
below their level of understanding. After the age of 12, the 
number of books which they read and the amount of time 
which they devote to reading gradually decline.® According to a 
study by Walter Barbe, 38 percent of the gifted boys and 12 
percent of the girls report that they never use the town or com- 
munity library while almost half of them use the library very 
seldom.® Several persons have pointed out that “the most re- 
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tarded readers in many of our schools are the bright students. 
They are reading far below their potentialities.”7 

The aims of teaching literature to the academically tal- 
ented are similar to those desired for other students. But the 
superior student can derive more meaning and pleasure from 
mature works of high literary quality than the average and slow 
pupils. Because many talented pupils will later be in positions 
of influence where they will need a deep as well as a broad 
understanding of human behavior, their English teacher has a 
unique opportunity to prepare them through an individually 
guided program. Such a program may progress from the level of 
Mutiny on the Bounty to Lord Jim, or from Alice Adams to 
Vanity Fair. 

The secrets of human experience, the wisdom of human- 
ity, and the sparks of idealism are present in great books. 
Through literature the superior student will gain much more 
than an understanding of man’s motives, aspirations, frustra- 
tions, conflicts, failures, successes, joys, and sorrows. Through 
the vicarious experience of fiction he can come to know himself 
and his relation to the universe. He can measure his own be- 
havior, evaluate his goals in life, and weigh the values expressed 
by a Henry David Thoreau, a Jack London, and a T. S. Eliot. 
“Literature as a humanistic study,” writes Dwight L. Burton, 
“is necessarily concerned with human values. Underlying its 
study are such eternal questions as: What is the good life? What 
do men do with their lives? What do men live by and for?”8 
Answers to these questions may help bright students to develop 
a philosophy that will give direction and significance to their 
own lives, 

Literature provides recreation and entertainment in a 
solitary, peaceful atmosphere at a more leisurely pace than that 
set by radio, television, and the film. Academically talented 
youth, as well as adults, have an opportunity through books to 
escape from the hectic, rapid-fire impact of the mass media and 


7 Ruth Strang, Constance McCullough, and Arthur Traxler, Problems in 
the, kproy ee of Reading (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955), 
p. 357. 

8 Dwight L. Burton, Literature Study in the High Schools (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1959), p. 8. 
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to meditate on the ideas in books—“those patient, portable, 
durable carriers of all human knowledge . . . upon which the 
workers in every other media depend, and the source of more 
delight, more knowledge, and more power than we Americans 
have yet been able to realize.”® 

Part of the pleasure which the academically talented may 
receive from belles-lettres, especially poetry and fiction, is an 
appreciation of its aesthetic qualities. The talented student is 
capable of more than an understanding of the literal meaning 
in a poem such as “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” 
With the help of his English teacher he can see the structure of 
a poem—the gestalt formed by its symbols, images, contrasts, 
metaphors, rhyme, and meter. As John Ciardi has clearly shown 
through his analysis of this famous lyric, “The human insight of 
the poem and the technicalities of its poetic artifice are insepa- 
rable. Each feeds the other. That interplay is the poem’s mean- 
ing, a matter not of What Does It Mean, for no one can ever say 
entirely what a good poem means, but of How Does It Mean, a 
process one can come much closer to discussing.”1° Thus Eng- 
lish teachers develop the critical faculties of talented pupils, 
their emotional sensitivity, and their aesthetic responses so that 
they understand how form, structure, and style give added sig- 
nificance to a literary masterpiece. For example, talented pupils 
should be able to appreciate the relationship among the form, 
the images, the metaphors, the language, the contrasts, the 
mood, and the theme in Wordsworth’s sonnet, “The World Is 
Too Much With Us,” and many other literary masterpieces. 

Similarly, in their study of fiction, academically talented 
students should go below the surface of a story. They may note 
the appropriateness of the language, the style, and the setting in 


conveying the tone and theme of a selection. In The Return of 


the Native and other fiction they will look for symbols which 
convey mood and meaning and which suggest impending ro- 
mance of tragedy to the careful reader. Talented students 
should be taught to appreciate dramatic irony, paradox, satire, 
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contrast, and point of view as they are related to the author’s 
purpose and plot. 

Through literary art academically talented students may 
learn to appreciate the wonder and glory of the past and pres- 
ent. Their imagination may be liberated and stimulated. They 
may acquire a sense of purpose in a world where pessimistic 
Beatniks moan over man’s fate. In brief, academically talented 
students with their potentiality for depth of thought and feel- 
ing need to realize the inspirational power of literature, “its 
capacity for turning fact into truth and brown earth into 
beauty; for remoulding the broken syllables of human speech 
into sheer music; for lifting the mind, bowed down by wearying 
thought and haunting fear, into a brooding ecstasy wherein 
weeping is changed into laughter and autumnal premonitions 
of death into assurance of life, and the narrow paths of in- 
dividual experience are widened into those illimitable spaces 
where the imagination rules.” 


Teaching English 
to Slum-dwelling Pupils 


MORRIS FINDER 


My excuse for making this presentation is the slight atten- 
tion given in our schools to pupils of low socio-economic status. 
This apparent lack of concern for an urgent school problem is 
well put by Allison Davis. He points out that 
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Our public schools for the lowest third of our population, 
the schools in slums, are almost a complete failure. The staffs of 
these schools generally are aware of their basic failure and 
are demoralized. Little serious effort has been made by our 
teachers colleges, and universities to investigate this major 
problem in public education.1 


What largely brings about this “major problem in public edu- 
cation” is this: although large numbers of our pupils are from 
the lower classes, the schools are oriented toward the middle 
classes.” 

Our school programs are designed for middle-class pupils 
whose social conditioning is such that generally they are moti- 
vated and rewarded for doing well in school. 

Generally, too, the social conditioning of our teachers is 
such that they feel more at home in the middle-class teaching 
situation. Here teacher, pupil, home, and community share 
common middle-class standards and values. Often, then, the 
middle-class child will learn even if his curriculum is dull and 
the teaching he receives is mediocre. 

But to get the slum child to learn, we have to provide him 
with a curriculum that he finds interesting and with teaching 
that he finds stimulating. The lower-class child is conditioned 
to seek only day-to-day satisfactions. His home, community, and 
peers do not place high value on school work. This pupil is not 
motivated or rewarded by others in his out-of-school environ- 
ment for his work in school. To engage his interest, his school 
program must in itself be of immediate interest and significance 
to him. 

The lower-class pupil in the public school is beset by 
other difficulties. The typical curriculums, textbooks, and 
standardized tests, being designed for the middle-class pupil, 
call upon the use of middle-class language habits, and middle- 


ee 
1 Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences Upon Learning (Cambridge: Har- 


vard University Press, 1950), p. 23. 
2In this discussion, such terms as “lower class,” “low status,” “middle 
class,” etc, refer only to social class. These do not refer to matters of 
intelligence, individual moral worth, etc. 

3 W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall 
Be Educated? (New York: Harper and Bros., 1944), p. 101. 
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class experiences. These the lower-class pupil does not possess. 
Therefore, success in school is relatively hard for the low-status 
pupil to attain. Then, too, the middle-class atmosphere of the 
school is strange to him. Middle-class teachers confront him. We 
teachers teach not only our courses to him, but we teach our- 
selves to him. Consciously or unconsciously we seek to impose 
upon the low-status pupil our middle-class standards and 
values.‘ Many of these are alien to the lower-class pupil, his 
home, and his community. It is no wonder, then, that most 
teachers find it more congenial to teach the middle-class pupil. 
It is no wonder that there are conflicts between the lower-class 
pupil and middle-class school. 

However, these conflicts may be alleviated. Successful ex- 
periences in teaching our less-favored pupils may be as reward- 
ing as or even more rewarding than teaching our more-favored 
pupils. My purpose here, then, is to discuss with you first some 
language-arts experiences that seem to me to be successful with 
low-status pupils; and, second, to suggest an important empha- 
sis toward which we could well direct our efforts in teaching 
lower-class groups. 


I 


I find that the more successful learning experiences for 
low-status pupils meet three criteria. First, the topic involves 
language and experiences that are common to all social-class 
cultures. Activities that call upon vocabulary and experiences 
involving golf, seashore vacations, deepfreezes, and heirlooms 
are inappropriate. These are upper-status experiences. They are 
unfamiliar and meaningless to the lower-class pupil. But topics 
involving television, human relations, vocations, and current 
events are good choices. These impinge upon the lives of both 
high- and low-status pupils. 


—$_—__ 
4 “Teachers represent middle-class attitudes and enforce middle-class values 
and manners. ... They train or seek to train children in middle-class 
manners and skills. .. . They [teachers] have either been born into the 
middle class or they have worked up into this class. Middle-class standards 
of refinement and ambition mean a great deal to them. They take these 
things seriously. They inevitably, and for the most part unconsciously, 
judge their pupils by these standards.” Ibid., pp. 107-108. 
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A second criterion is that the learning experiences are 
intrinsically interesting to the pupils. Since our lower-class 
child is conditioned to seek immediate satisfactions, we will 
not engage his interest unless the course work has what for 
him is on-the-spot interest. 

A third criterion is that the pupil find immediate sig- 
nificance in his learning experience. Because he lives for today, 
his school work must have significance for today. Of course, 
immediate significance does not exclude universal significance, 
What “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” tells us about 
the conflict between our desires and our obligations is as true 
today as always. 

I shall cite as examples a few learning experiences appro- 
priate to the literature, language study, and speaking and 
writing aspects of our work. 


LITERATURE 


There are a number of short stories that meet the three 
criteria. Not only is Ring Lardner’s “Haircut” a fine story, but 
it is, I have found, always successful with pupils of all socio- 
economic levels. “Haircut” has few difficulties of vocabulary or 
of plot, but some discussion is needed to bring out Lardner’s 


bitter attitude toward the small town. Michael Fessier’s much- 


anthologized “That’s What Happened to Me”5 always hits the 
mark, especially with boys. Albert Maltz’s “Afternoon in the 
Jungle” and Ruth Suckow’s “Man of the Family” are others 
among those stories that are effective because they explore and 
clarify artistically those experiences that our low-status pupils 
know. 

Because of the movies, perhaps, pupils of all social classes 
know something about pioneering and the West. Some Western 
and pioneer stories that my pupils enjoy are Steinbeck’s “The 
Leader of the People,” Garland’s “Under the Lion’s Paw,” and 
Edna Ferber's “Oklahoma Land Run” from Cimarron. Some- 


5 May be found in these publications edited by Whit Burnett: Time to 
Be Young, Two Bottles of Relish, and The Pocket Story Reader. Also in 
Stories for Men ed. by Charles Grayson, Best Short Stories of 1936 ed. by 
Edward J. O'Brien, Modern Short Stories, ed. by Reppert and Stratton, 
‘Adventures in Appreciation ed. by Cook, Loban, and Baxter. 
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what less successful, on the other hand, is the dialect humor in 
some of the Bret Harte stories. 

Many of the works of authors who depend for some of 
their effects upon dialect humor do not seem to be successful 
with lower-class pupils. These pupils lack the experience that 
the reader needs in order to appreciate this kind of humor. Fur- 
thermore, dialect humor imposes a formidable reading-difficulty 
upon the pupils: the odd spelling, odd word usage, and odd 
word order leave them puzzled rather than amused. These diffi- 
culties result, of course, in lack of understanding. If pupils do 
not readily understand a humorous selection, its effect is not 
spontaneous and consequently not successful. I feel, therefore, 
that we need to realize that the elements of dialect humor in the 
Bret Harte stories, for instance, are hindrances to our pupils’ 
enjoyment of them. Furthermore, I feel that works that depend 
largely for their effects upon dialect humor—like The Educa- 
tion of Hyman Kaplan and the verse of T. A. Daly—are best 
not ventured upon. 

Poetry, too, should meet the three criteria. And poetry, it 
seems, is best administered in small doses. I find that in a sense 
the reading and discussion of specific poems can be conducted 
on a more mature plane in the slums than it can in a middle- 
class community. The slum child has from early childhood seen 
about him sin, disease, and death. He is sheltered from none of 
the vicissitudes of life. There are relatively few inhibitions 
placed upon his desires. Although young in years, the slum 
child is comparatively old in experience. Through first-hand ex- 
perience he knows such basic human emotions as love, hate, and 
sorrow. In short, the low-status pupil comes to us ready to read 
poetry. 

Elizabethan lyrics that express lively attitudes toward life 
and love are fun to read and discuss with these knowing pupils. 
“To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time,” “Why So Pale and 
Wan, Fond Lover,” and “Delight in Disorder” are typical of the 
Cavalier lyrics the slum child can appreciate. There are some 
difficulties caused by changes in word meanings, of course, but 
these are soon gotten over. 

Poems about recognizable people and places are also well 
received. Robinson’s “Richard Cory,” Sandburg’s “Chicago,” 
and Langston Hughes’ “Mother to Son” are familiar examples 
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of this type of verse. Of course, the hard-working, fearless, and 
optimistic “Lucinda Matlock” in Masters’ Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy always meets with an understanding audience among less- 
favored pupils. 

Whenever possible, I like to play a record of the poet 
reading his own poem while the pupils read silently along with 
the poet. This is a good way for anyone to read poetry. In mak- 
ing available these kinds of recordings, the Council is con- 
tributing much toward the teaching of poetry. It is the Robert 
Frost records that I would especially commend. “The Death of 
the Hired Man,” “Birches,” and “Mending Wall” are a bit long 
for most of our pupils to read alone. But with the printed poem 
in front of them, and with the voice of Robert Frost saying, 
“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall,” poetry is no 
longer a chore. It becomes the magical experience it is meant to 
be. 

Another record that I’m fond of using is Pleasure Dome.® 
In this record a number of contemporary poets read examples 
of their verse. From this collection I present to classes E. E. 
Cummings’ “Spring is like a perhaps hand” and “rain or hail,” 
W. H. Auden’s “Ballad,” and William Carlos Williams’ “As the 
Cat.” These poems have no vocabulary difficulties. And the 
ideas, when they are finally grasped, are familiar ones. 

I observe that, in general, lower-class pupils are less 
inhibited than middle-class ones. This is one reason why, I 
suppose, my pupils are eager to participate in classroom play 
reading. They feel, it seems, that the kind of character to be 
portrayed is not as important as simply the playing of a role. 
Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois is a successful class- 
room vehicle. So is Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, with its 
simple language and familiar situations. 

Our pupils also enjoy listening to dramatizations. The 
tape recorder is an invaluable device for bringing to the class- 
room recordings of short stories and plays. Radio, record, and 
television sound are easily recorded on tape. A radio dramatiza- 
tion of Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman has been a much- 
enjoyed and significant experience for upperclassmen. Another 


EEPE 
6 Pleasure Dome: An Audible Anthology of Modern Poetry Read by Its 
Creators, ed, by Lloyd Frankenberg. Columbia Records ML4259, 1949, 
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radio dramatization, that of Richard Connel’s “The Most Dan- 
gerous Game,” has provided the basis for a successful unit.” 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


Successful units in language study, meeting these three 
criteria, will help pupils become more critical and effective in 
their use or language. Fortunately there have been evolved at 
least three ways for helping to do this. I refer first to the usual 
units on straight thinking conventionally found in our lan- 
guage texts. Secondly, there is the equally useful work of the 
propaganda analysts with the familiar seven common propa- 
ganda devices. These kinds of units are valuable and usable 
with low-status pupils. Here today’s advertising, today’s news- 
papers, today’s television programs, today's politicians are used 
for teaching what everyone wants to know—how not to be 
fooled, how to distinguish between harmful and beneficial 
ideas, and how to understand better what goes on about us... . 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 


I feel that effective speech training is based on two kinds 
of needs that our pupils have. First are the needs that they are 
aware of. For instance, they feel a need for instruction and 
practice in the amenities involved in performing social intro- 
ductions. Also they are aware that they need help in the tech- 
nique of being interviewed for a job. Our pupils respond eag- 
erly to instruction in and acting out of these kinds of speaking 
situations. 

There are, I think, at least two kinds of speech needs that 
our pupils are generally not aware of. First, they need to be 
taught that in the person-to-person speech situation, the appro- 
priate time, place, and manner of speaking will do much to 
accomplish the purpose they have for speaking. This is no mere 
middle-class refinement. This kind of appropriateness holds for 
most speech situations and for any social-class setting. 

Second, they need sensible training in public speaking. 
All too often at commencement ceremonies and assemblies 


7 Morris Finder, “Using the Printed Version with Another,” The English 
Journal, XLIII (March, 1954), pp. 150-151. 
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there appears the painfully familiar teacher-prepared, pupil- 
memorized canned speech. To overcome this kind of inelo- 
quence we need to provide speech training that will allow the 
speaker to adapt to the changing speech situation, assure him 
that he will reach his goal, and at the same time allow him to 
be himself. For years Bess Sondel has taught this approach to 
speech. Her book, Are You Telling Them?, describes it.® 

We need also, I think, to take into account some special 
considerations when we teach writing to low-status groups. I 
cannot discuss realistically the teaching of writing until I first 
remind you that overcrowding is a characteristic of slum com- 
munities. When the community is overcrowded, class sizes are 
large. And large classes can mean insurmountable amounts of 
paper grading. : 

There is, of course, the temptation to assign more writing 
than we read and criticize. Oftentimes the reasoning that un- 
derlies this procedure is that the mere practice will help im- 
prove their writing. But practice by itself does not make perfect. 
It makes permanent. 

In a teacher-overload situation, I get better results by 
using a plan in which more writing instruction than writing 
practice takes place. The procedure I use for teaching para- 
graph writing may serve as an example of this plan. 

After explaining and illustrating, for instance, the para- 
graph with initial topic sentence and details, I assign each class 
member the preparation of one for oral presentation. (Contro- 
versial issues that pupils deem important are good choices for_ 
paragraph topics.) It takes a few days for all class members to 
give their paragraphs and to receive class comments on them. At 
the beginning of each class session I have on the board a model 
paragraph of the kind under study. These are read and dis- 
cussed. By the time all pupils’ paragraphs have been heard and 
criticized and all model paragraphs read and discussed, the 
pupils possess this concept of paragraph writing. When theyre 
called upon to do this kind of writing, they know what they're 
doing. 


8 Bess Sondel, Are You Telling Them? (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 
1947, 
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Admittedly, this is far from an ideal way to teach writing. 
I suggest this as one plan that can work in a teacher-overload 
situation. 


Il 


What we teach in our classes may be used to help achieve 
a number of ends. We who teach lower-class pupils are faced 
with a unique problem of purpose. On the one hand, we feel 
that good citizenship is more likely to be fostered by their learn- 
ing middle-class ways. We are not justified, certainly, in helping 
them to fit better into the lower-class culture. On the other 
hand we must, I feel, face two unpleasant facts. First, despite 
their school experiences, lower-class pupils generally have not 
learned and are not learning middle-class ways. They are not 
generally improving their social status. Second, teachers cannot 
expect to be generally successful in teaching them middle-class 
ways. 

Our dilemma, then, seems to be this: although we are ob- 
ligated to help them to become middle-class people, the evi- 
dence shows that we are unsuccessful and are likely to be unsuc- 
cessful in teaching them to be middle-class people. But there is 
a difference between “teaching them to be” and “helping them 
to become.” We can, I think, help solve this dilemma and so 
give more purpose to our teaching of low-status pupils if we 
emphasize “helping them to become.” Here is how I think we 
can do this: 

First, we must understand that the slum dweller fears 
change. Our radicals, surprisingly, do not come from among 
those whose poverty is of long standing. To the slum dweller, 
his environment is a powerful force that he does not under- 
stand. Consequently he lives in awe of his environment. One 
does not seek to change a situation that he is in awe of. So the 
slum dweller lives from day to day in his wretched state.® 


9 Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York: Harper and Bros., 1951), p- 
25: “Not all who are poor are frustrated. Some of the poor stagnating in 
the slums of the city are smug in their decay, They shudder at the thought 
of life outside their familiar cesspool. Even the respectable poor, when their 
poverty is of long standing, remain inert. They are awed by the im- 
mutability of the order of things.” 
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A second characteristic of low-status groups is their pre- 
occupation with the “struggle for food and shelter.” Their 
“goals are concrete and immediate. Every meal is a fulfillment; 
to go to sleep on a full stomach is a triumph; and every windfall 
a miracle.”19 What need could they have to struggle to attain a 
status that could give dignity and meaning to their lives? 

But the supreme art of the teacher is making his pupils 
aware of needs that previously they had no awareness of. Some- 
times this is called motivation. 

One of our jobs in low-status communities is to help moti- 
vate our pupils to seek higher social status. We can do this, I 
think, by helping them to understand their environment so well 
that they will be no longer in awe of it, and that they under- 
stand what relative place in our society they occupy. With this 
kind of enlightenment, our low-status pupils will meet at least 
one necessary condition for their upward mobility: understand- 
ing of how, in our society, a higher status is theirs for the 
struggle. They need this light to see the stairway leading up. 


The Slow Learner— 
Give Him Something New 


JOSEPH F. DUTTON 


At one time the problem of the slow learner in American 
education possibly pretty much solved itself. In most cases the 
child who couldn't learn as fast as his classmates merely 
plodded along, retained in a grade now and then, until he was 

English Journal, vol. LIII (April 1964), pp. 266-272. i 

oseph Dutton is a teacher of English, George Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


10 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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old enough to leave school. At that point he could take one of 
the many jobs open to him and assume a role of undiminished 
respectability in his community. There was an occasional excep- 
tion, of course—the youngster whose parents were affluent 
enough to prolong his formal education somewhat indefinitely. 
But for the most part of the slow learner was no real problem— 
to himself, to the schools, or to society generally. 

Today, however, social and economic pressures are forcing 
more and more slow learners to stay in school. Their presence 
in increasing number in high schools—particularly urban high 
schools—has necessitated considerable and sometimes painful 
adjustment. Until fairly recently most of us, I think, have made 
high school English a kind of endurance test for the slow 
learner. Because we saw how little he had learned of basic skills 
in reading and writing, we decided to review as much as we 
could of the English grammar, spelling, and reading he should 
have mastered in elementary school. Our theory apparently was 
that if we repeated these things long enough—and loudly 
enough—eventually the slow learner would grasp them: he 
would be able to define and locate adverbs, he would put the e 
before the i in receive, and he would enjoy poetry because he 
had been told it was enjoyable. Our intentions were good, but 
we forgot that repetition is dull to everyone—even to the slow 
learner, He remembered the rules well enough to know that he 
had heard them before; his problem was that they hadn’t meant 
much to him the first time and still didn’t mean much. If the 
medicine had not alleviated his linguistic ills in six years, were 
we not foolish to think that an increased dosage of the same 
medicine for four more would cure him? 

Another way in which we tried to be helpful but accom- 
plished little was in our attempts to teach only what the slow 
learners would need when they left school. The ultimate in this 
is the teacher’s somewhat bitter observation, “All they really need 
to know is how to sign their paychecks.” Generally, however, we 
decided that the slow student would need to know how to write 
social and business letters and how to read a newspaper and 
little beyond this. The weakness of our conclusion seems 
double. First, we can’t predict with any degree of accuracy what 
the slow learner will someday need. To assume that he will be 
an unskilled laborer or a domestic is unrealistic. Abilities other 


a 
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than intellectual ones may make him an extremely successful 
and influential citizen. Second, there is no guarantee that he 
will remain a slow learner; although such cases are rare, we 
know of “slow learners” who merely developed later than others 
and who eventually became teachers, ministers, and doctors. 
Apart from this possibility, the slow learner is almost sure to 
become a voter, a citizen whose opinions of schools matter, and 
a parent of children who may well be not so limited as he. Be- 
cause he is a human being, he needs to know as much about 
language as he is capable of learning. 

A final way in which, I think, we have gone astray in our 
work with slow learners is in attempts at motivation. Ordinarily 
we have pretended that the slow learner can be motivated in 
exactly the same way that we get the average or gifted to work. 
Although we do not often mention admission to college as one 
of them, we do promise distant rewards—a high school diploma, 
a good job, the poise of an adult who can read, write, and speak 
without cause for embarrassment. The desirability of these 
goals should be enough to keep any pupil working. And for the 
student who has the imagination and pride to think that this 
future is important and who daily receives encouragement in 
the form of high grades and teacher's praise, these goals do in- 
deed suffice. But to the slow learner, whose classroom diet is 
made up largely of frustration and failure, the rewards are too 
remote to be convincing. When we lure him on with promises 
of graduation and economic security, we are doing very much 
the same thing as telling him that if he’s good all year Santa 
Claus will visit him. And all of us know that as a motivational 
device this works only a week or two before Christmas. What 
the slow learner needs is not so much an ultimate objective as a 
daily sense of enjoyment and achievement in what he is asked 
to do. In fact, only by making his rewards frequent and im- 
mediate can we hope that his years in high school will mean 


development instead of stagnation. 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Jf this is where our mistakes with the slow learner have 
lain—in meaningless repetition, in our shortsightedness about 
what he will need to know, in our failure to provide him with 
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immediate rewards—what can we do to make high-school Eng- 
lish both more profitable and more palatable for him? We can 
begin by ignoring those elements of traditional grammar that 
seem too abstract for him to find either useful or interesting. (I 
am assuming here that he has been exposed—without much 
effect—to sentence diagraming and the eight parts of speech in 
elementary school.) To give him something new, we can borrow 
some simple concepts from the structural linguists. Instead of 
asking him to memorize definitions and apply them to textbook 
exercises, we can describe and illustrate for him four or five 
basic sentence patterns—eliminating all those that occur infre- 
quently in his writing. Through nonsense sentences we can 
show him that he can already identify nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives even if he can’t define them. From here on, we can work 
with the sentences he composes—showing him how the sentence 
patterns can be varied and combined to form more nearly 
grown-up ways of expressing ideas. True, such teaching may be 
over-simplification and, thus, subject to all its weaknesses; but 
over-simplification seems to be exactly what the learner needs. 
Through it we can possibly eliminate some of his most obvious 
writing and speech errors. If he can be taught that the words I, 
we, she, he, and they should be used in only two positions in 
the basic sentence patterns, perhaps “Him and me did the as- 
signment together” as a poorer chance of persisting than if we 
tell him that the subject of a verb and a predicate nominative 
should be in the nominative case—heaping abstraction upon 
abstraction. We can let him have the subject matter—but 
stripped of as much terminology as possible. 

In other ways, too, linguistics with its emphasis on spoken 
language seems to suggest methods to us. Instead of using spell- 
ing lists consisting of tricky but unrelated words, we can substi- 
tute lists containing words that have something in common— 
writing, biting, exciting, fitting, sitting, knitting, for example— 
lists which show, without mention of bewildering rules about 
doubling final consonants and the like, that there really does 
exist a connection between the way many words sound and the 
way they are spelled. 

Although there are dangers, I think, in punctuating by 
sound—chiefly because punctuation is a written symbol for 
written language—perhaps we would be wise to train the slow 
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learner to listen to his voice or its mental recording as a guide 
for placing commas, periods, and question marks. Possibly we 
would have more success reaching him than by telling him to 
use commas to set off parenthetical expressions. At least we'd be 
substituting one mental step for two. 

Before we can hope to achieve much with new methods 
for the slow learner, we need to make sure his attitudes toward 
high school English are conducive to growth. If he has come to 
believe that the way he speaks and writes is invariably wrong 
and the way his English teacher speaks and writes is invariably 
correct, he will be just one more of the many who guess their 
way through English on the theory that if something sounds 
right to them it must be wrong. Because most of the slow learn- 
er’s language habits are those of his family and friends and a 
very important means by which he fits into his environment, an 
English teacher's attempt to “correct” his habits amounts to an 
attack on all the pupil values, and thus English becomes the 
most detestable of all his courses. On the other hand, if the slow 
learner can be made to see that correctness of English is a rela- 
tive thing and that the teacher’s purpose is to acquaint him 
with other levels of English so that he can move from one group 
or situation to another without criticism or embarrassment, 
perhaps some neutral territory between the language world of 
the teacher and the language world of the pupil can be found. 
If the neutral ground is used skillfully, the pupil, having been 
made aware that the classroom is a different environment from 
the living room, the corner drugstore, or the locker room, will 
good-naturedly begin to correct himself. 

If linguistics offers possibilities for helping slow learners 
understand language, to what activities should this understand- 
ing be applied—to writing social letters, to reading newspapers, 
to filling out application blanks? Those who advocate such a 


narrow curriculum for the slow learner are cruelly exaggerating 


his limitations. 


WRITING PROGRAM 


Beyond matters of form, letter writing, unless it can be 
directly related to something outside the classroom, is of ques- 


tionable value to any student. A good friendly letter is as per- 
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sonal as a whisper, and few pupils are willing to reveal them- 
selves in artifically inspired letters for their English teachers. 
One way, though, by which we can make letter writing more 
purposeful to the slow learner is in having the class answer a 
letter written by a foreign student in search of a pen pal. Each 
pupil can choose to write about one phase of American life, a 
phase about which he has considerable knowledge—basketball, 
fashions, drag racing, dating, and the like. The pupil has his 
subject and his audience; we have a clear criterion by which to 
evaluate the letters—does the writing explain a subject for a 
foreign reader? Furthermore, the pupils can understand, as in 
other cases they cannot, the necessity for clarity, revision, and 
proofreading. And they enjoy the knowledge that what they 
have written will be read thousands of miles away. 

If the slow learner is to stay in high school and graduate, 
he will need to know more than how to write social or business 
letters. He will need to write paragraphs, précis, and even li- 
brary research papers; he can learn to write short stories and 
verse, as well, Unfortunately, our generalizations about topic 
sentences, methods of paragraph development, unity and coher- 
ence, and summarizing will be incomprehensible to him. For 
this reason it seems best to avoid abstractions as if they were 
immoral, but provide him with assignments that give him little 
chance to err. For example, we can ask him to write ten sen- 
tences about what he does on the week end. At first his goal can 
simply be ten good sentences, each following any of the sen- 
tence patterns he has learned and each free of spelling errors. 

Once the sentences are written, we can show him that de- 
ciding how to begin a paragraph involves little more than 
counting. If seven of his ten sentences contain mention of 
pleasant things he does on the week end, his first sentence 
should indicate something about the pleasantness of week ends 
for him. If he finds it impossible to label his sentences pleasant 
or unpleasant according to the activities they include, we can 
ask him what word does describe most of the activities. He may 
answer dull, typical, or ordinary, and we can tell him this is the 
word he should emphasize in the opening sentence. Once a be- 
ginning sentence has been framed, we can ask him to read it 
and then the ten other sentences he has written. Chances are, he 
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or another student will immediately see what is wrong if the 
sentence which mentions the Friday night football game is the 
last sentence he reads, The arrangement of sentences is then 
something that even the slowest can do for himself. Once the 
sentences are rearranged, we can ask two or three pupils to read 
aloud the not-yet-finished products. Unless these pupils have 
added words on their own—and this is unlikely in a class of 
slow starters—everyone will recognize that the papers are still 
just lists. At this point we can show how the addition of words 
like first, later, then, and so on can transform the lists into the 
type of writing the pupils are accustomed to reading. When the 
papers are turned in for grading, each pupil will have written a 
unified and coherent paragraph developed by means of specific 
details put in chronological order, but the mention of abstrac- 
tions which might befuddle him have been omitted. 

Possibly if such writing assignments were worked through 
with the slow learner frequently enough, the ability to general- 
ize quickly and accurately from experience—an ability which 
seems natural to the accelerated child and commonplace in the 
average child—can become a mental habit for the slow learner. 
At least it’s worth a try. 

In teaching library research to the slow learner, we can 
begin by asking him to do what he would do anyway—go to the 
library and copy a page from the encyclopedia or some other 
reference book. We can be helpful by giving him a specific 
question the answer to which will be relatively easy to find. 
Once he has done his copying, he needs only to write the name 
of the book, its publisher and date of publication, and the page 
on which he found the answer. When he returns to class, we 
can ask him to read his paper silently several times, long 
enough so that he could tell in some detail the answer he has 


found. After collecting the papers, we can instruct him to write 


his own answer to the question. When he has finished, he will 
have done what most high school science and social studies 
teachers hope for when they assign library work. We can go on 
to explain why footnotes are necessary, how simple correct foot- 


notes and a bibliography are to write if one has a model to 
tever else he may need to write 


follow conscientiously, and wha 
a short library paper. The most difficult part—the part where 
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most students bog down or plagiarize—we have already showed 
him that he can do. 

Why bother with library reference work for the slow 
learner? There are several reasons: first, he will eventually be 
assigned such work in other classes; second, it’s the kind of 
thing his friends in average or accelerated classes will be talking 
about; third, because it is likely to be a new experience for him, 
he will find it fascinating, particularly if it can be related to an 
interest he already has. 

Creative writing also seems important to the slow learner 
if he is ever to meet a work of literature halfway. Unless he has 
a chance to encounter the problems a fiction writer or a poet 
faces, the slow learner's prejudice against imaginative writing— 
his feeling that it is all pretty silly—will seldom be shaken. I 
shall mention only a way that we can get the slow learner to try 
his hand at writing verse. First, by asking him to identify as 
prose or poetry excerpts from both that we read aloud to him, 
we can show the slow student that his ear already recognizes 
poetry and, in its own way, appreciates it. We can show him 
the appeal that rhythmical language has by translating one of 
the school yells into the language of ordinary speech. “Hit ‘em 
high, hit ’em low. C'mon team, let’s go” becomes an ineffective 
“We want you to do whatever you can to win.” If we feel cour- 
ageous, we can ask one member of the class to express his feel- 
ings about homework, his car, or his parttime job, and then 
translate his ideas on the board into a couple of lines of iambic 
pentameter—shying away, of course, from those two frightening 
words. For the slow learner, emphasizing the helpfulness of 
thyme and supplying the first line for the student’s own verse 
should get him started. We must realize in advance that no one 
in the class will write poetry and that only a few will be able to 
produce anything similar to this bit of Christmas verse written 
by a slow learner in her freshman year: 


Gold are the stars 
Gleaming above the land, 
And God holds them 

In His hand. 
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Gold are the promises 
Given that Holy Night, 
And God seals them 
With the stars’ light. 


For those few who do write verse there will be a new and 
exciting sense of accomplishment. Even for those who can’t rise 
to the assignment, there is likely to be at least a taste of the 
honey that can come from working with words and an under- 
standing that a poet must take liberties with ordinary syntax 
and that he must create images and symbols if he is to say all he 
wants to say. I’m convinced that only by trying to write verse 
himself can the slow learner discover that the difficulties he 
meets in reading poetry are not difficulties created for their own 
sake, but are instead part of the essence of poetry. 


LITERATURE PROGRAM 
Just as what the slow learner needs in composition is 
different from what the average student needs only in depth, 
and method of instruction, his needs in literature are 
not so very different from those of other pupils. He too needs to 
know how to identify main ideas, how to differentiate between 
significant and insignificant details, how to understand the pur- 
pose of a piece of writing. That he is invariably reading below 
grade level makes it impossible for him to read exactly the same 
material that his abler friends will meet. But if he can read at 
all and if we can get him to read often, there is hope for growth. 
Although possibly ten to twenty percent of our slow learners 
cannot read well enough to comprehend much beyond a third- 
or fourth-grade reader, many of them can read far better than 
now. If we watch them carefully, we 


they are willing to let us k 
frequently see a lurid paperback stuffed in the hip pocket of a 
boy's jeans or a dog-eared copy of True Romances half-hidden 


in a girl’s notebook. 
The problem is 
to read in the classroom 
directly enough related to 
sional sports story or teen-age 


quantity, 


that what slow learners have been asked 
has not appealed to them, has not been 
their lives here and now. An occa- 
romance has excited interest, but 
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most of their classroom reading has seemed either childish or 
unintelligible. And, when given a chance, they will go to 
elaborate lengths to avoid a reading assignment. Again we can 
try something new—and here I mean something written within 
the last twenty or thirty years. Because the slow learner is a 
reluctant reader, we should avoid heaping barriers in his path 
—the barriers of long sentences, abstract vocabularies, and slow- 
moving narratives characteristic of the literature of more lei- 
surely times than our own. We cannot appeal to the slow learn- 
er’s sometimes frantic desire to be grown up by teaching Return 
to Peyton Place or Lolita, but we can give him paperbacks that 
make him feel mature and that have an obvious relevance to his 
life, books like John Hersey’s Hiroshima, Pat Frank’s Alas, 
Babylon, Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird, and Nevil 
Shute’s On the Beach. These books will not be easy for slow 
learners to read, but once started, students will read them with 
pleasure. And, after all, if development in reading skill is to 
take place, shouldn’t the reader attempt something beyond his 
present level? 


PROBLEM OF MOTIVATION 


Our final problem involves how to keep the slow learner 
going, how to reward him for his efforts. For his sake and for 
our own, we are obligated to evaluate his work realistically— 
and this means that the grade, our easiest device for motivation, 
is nearly useless. At most, the slow learner will be doing D or G 
work—because if he is really slow, his best will be none too 
good. Promises of far-off successes will convince him only mo- 
mentarily, seldom long enough to get him through the diffi- 
culties of the next day's assignment. He needs immediate re- 
wards and he needs them frequently if his work is to reflect 
effort. Certainly a teacher's personality can do much. A teacher 
whose genuine interest in and respect for the slow learner mani- 
fest themselves easily and unmistakably can work wonders 
with at least most of his class. Unfortunately, not all English 
teachers have such magic at their disposal. The rest of us—pos- 
sibly because of concern for our subject matter or desite for 
perfection—become tense and impatient. Luckily, there are 
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immediate rewards that we too can bestow. One such reward 
comes through helping our pupils to do better work in other 
subjects. One day a week perhaps we can have them bring their 
science books or social studies texts to English class. By reading 
with them, by helping them find main ideas, by showing them 
what is worth recording in notes and what isn’t, by helping 
them polish written or oral reports, we can do two things at 
once: show them the value of language skills and reward their 
efforts by helping them achieve in other academic areas. 

Giving the slow learner a little of the attention usually 
reserved for the average or bright teenager is another way that 
we can provide immediate rewards. Unless he is an athlete or a 
notorious trouble-maker, the slow learner is likely to be a kind 
of nonentity in the school he attends. Certainly he will not be- 
come a student council representative or president of the jun- 
ior class or the lead in the school play. Yet, achieving this kind 
of recognition is the very thing that keeps many of our students 
accomplishing at their levels and sometimes beyond them. 

Plays presented in the classroom, but simulating as much 
as possible those given in the school auditorium, can give the 
slow learner his chance for a feeling of importance and thus for 
pride in his work. Everyone can be given a job, from a part in 
the play to responsibility for obtaining props. Invitations can 
be written to the principal and two or three other teachers. The 
results of such class projects are sometimes little short of miracu- 
lous, A teacher who recently had her class prepare a one-act 
play reported that a boy who was customarily happy to turn in 
hastily done, scarcely legible assignments had copied an invita- 
tion to the principal four times before he was satisfied with its 
wording and neatness. A sullen girl with a consistent record of 
failure had done nothing in the course until she was asked to 
plan the set for the play. She brought curtains from home, drew 
windows on the chalkboard—in short, turned out a fairly 
creditable classroom set. The praise she received—possibly the 
first she had ever known in a schoolroom—worked a transfor- 
mation. For the rest of the semester she was one of the most 
conscientious pupils in the class. 

‘Still another way by which we can reward the slow learner 
involves borrowing a device long used with our best students. 
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Each of us recalls the thrill of first seeing his own work printed 
or duplicated in some way for the school literary magazine or 
newspaper. Rather than being mere pupils in an English class, 
we became writers. The experience probably marked the be- 
ginning of a meticulousness and satisfaction in composition 
that we had not known before. Something similar happens to 
the slow learner when we duplicate his compositions, whether 
only for class discussion or for a class magazine or newspaper. 
Writing suddenly becomes for him a worth-while effort. 

Currently two English teachers at the school where I teach 
are working with the social studies department to make aca- 
demic subjects interesting and rewarding for a group of fifty 
high school freshmen whose low intelligence and economic 
background make them potential dropouts. Three periods a 
day are set aside for English and world geography classes and a 
study hall where all fifty pupils are brought together to work 
under the supervision of their English and social studies teach- 
ers. One day a week the three-period block of time is taken for 
visits to places the pupils would not be likely to see otherwise— 
museums and art galleries, government offices, industry, local 
colleges and technical schools. Each week a different pupil is 
responsible for introducing the group to their host, and an- 
other, for thanking the host at the end of the visit. In prepara- 
tion pupils use the school library to locate information that 
will give them some background for their trip. When they re- 
turn to classes, they write letters of appreciation to be sent to 
their hosts and summaries of their impressions for their teachers 
and classmates. 

Teaching the slow learner probably demands more imagi- 
nation and vitality than any other work a teacher is likely to 
do; it involves recognizing the student's limitations, but also his 
desire for maturity, prestige, and accomplishment. No single 
textbook that I know of suffices. But there are methods and ma- 
terials available to help us give the slow learner something new 
and something desperately needed—a respect for himself and 
for the work that he can do. 
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Mann, Thomas, 14 

Marckwardt, Albert H., 167, 168, 
210, 260 

Marquand, John P., 88 

Marx, Karl, 65, 73 

Maturity, emotional and mental, 
25, 37-52, 77-78, 84, 108, 112-113 

Mead, Margaret, 5-6 

Melville, Herman, 65, 121, 138, 140- 


Mersand, Joseph, 465 

Metaphor, 81, 97, 109-110, 126, 140, 
it 178, 204-205, 305-306, 346, 

1 

Methodology, 25, 29, 47, 290 

Michener, James Albert, 34 

Mill, John Stewart, 190-191 

Miller, Arthur, 96, 477 

Milton, John, 69, 73, 96, 295 

Mishler, Katharine Britton, 162 

Modifiers, sentence, 304-306 

Moffett, H. Y., 179, 180 

Montaigne, 48, 313 

Morphemes, 229-232, 284, 285 

Morphological structure, 275 

Motivation, 29-31, 71, 101, 109, 165, 
324; of slow learners, 490-492 

Mulcaster, Richard, 200-201 

Murray, Lindley, 191-192, 225-226 

Myers, L. M., 263 


Napoleon Bonaparte, 64 

Narrative writing, 323, 325-329 

National Council of Teachers of 
English, 2-3, 11, 93, 108, 187, 
247-249, 287-288, 378, 453, 455 

Newman, John Henry, 387 

Newsome, Verna, 254 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 70 

Nichols, Ralph G., 291, 404, 412 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 73 


“Night-March, T! he,” 139, 144 
Nee pia 218 
fon; rograms, 9-11 
Norvell, Gear 77-80 
Noun clauses, 265 
Noun clusters, 264-265, 305, 306, 
308-311 
Noun phrases, 231, 232, 273-276 
Nye, Russell, 387 s 


Olson, Elder, 151 

Oral and written style, 299-300 

Ornstein, Robert, 148 

Orwell, George, 88, 209 

Outlines, 92; deductive, 294; topic, 
325-327, 329, 357-361 


Paine, Thomas, 66 

Panel discussion, 387, 392; speaking- 
listening assignments for, 401-402 

Paperbacks, 13, 67-68, 109, 490 

Paragraph development (see Writ- 
ing; Writing instruction) 

Para-professionals, use of, 433-434 

Parts of speech, definitions of, 230, 
236-239, 249, 261-262, 269-270, 
284, 286 

Pease, Howard, 80 

Pedersen, Holgar, 270 

Pence, R. W., 189 

Perrin, Porter G., 182, 195, 293 

Perrine, Laurence, 27, 126, 127, 185 

Phelps, William Lyon, 389 

Philbrick, 70 

Phillips, David, 409 

Phonemics, 174, 220-222, 229-230, 
232, 260, 283, 286 

Phonology, Trager-Smith, 169, 283, 
286 

Phrase structure level, 229-281, 275 

Plagemann, Bentz, 162 

Pluralism, 175, 279-288 

Plurality, 228-231 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 73, 96, 456 

Poetry, 12-13, 118; context in, 142; 
didactic, 118; interpretation of, 
27, 121-123, 135-145, 319-821; in 
junior high school, 109, 110; 
Shakespearean, 27, 150-154, 157; 
for slum-dwelling students, 476- 
477; symbolism in, 142-145; tech- 
nique of, 123; tone in, 118; un- 
conscious enjoyment of, 79 

Pollock, Thomas Clark, 25-26, 53 

Pooley, Robert C., 8, 182-183, 195, 
454 


Porter, Katherine Anne, 251, 308 
Pound, Louise, 224 
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Poutsma, H., 280 

Précis, 332, 339-340, 486 

Prepositional phrases, 274, 808-310 

Priestly, Joseph, 192, 225-226 

Pronunciation, 179; dictionary, 214, 
220-223, 232 

Punctuation, improving, 250-254 


Quantitative error, 56 
Quantitative fallacy, 447 
Questioning, levels of, 128-135 


Rankin, Paul T., 407, 424 

Reading, achievement in, levels of, 
9; common, 32; developmental, 
26, 108-109; escape, 30, 116; “ex- 
tra-close,” 96; instruction in (see 
Reading instruction); outside, 90, 
92, 93, 96, 382; reference, reports 
based on, 326, 828, 332; remedial, 
26, 62, 108-109, 481; skills in- 
volved in (see Reading skills) 

Reading instruction, 12-14, 62, 90- 
94, 388-390, 455-456 

Reading skills, 115-127; artistic 
unity and significance, perception 
of, 125-127; development of, 28; 
imaginative entry, 115; interpre- 
tive, and intelligence, correlation 
between, 77-78; meaning or cen- 
ee purpose, perception of, 118- 


Reeves, Ruth E., 26, 99 

Reference Papers, 332-338, $36, 
487-488 

Reference reading, reports based 
on, 326, 828, 332 

Pomel reading, 26, 62, 108-109, 


Rhetoric, 170, 245, 264, 289, 291- 
302 


Richards, I. A., 113, 143, 168, 196- 
197, 201, 208 

Riesman, David, 30 

Roberts, Paul, 168, 234, 249, 256, 
259, 285, 286, 306 

Robinson, E. A., 136 

Rolvaag, Ole Edvart, 130-132, 460 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, 34 

Ross, Harold, 369 

Russell, R. D., 408 

Rutgers Plan, 8-9, 13 


Saalbach, Robert P., 290, 357 
Saintsbury, George Edward, 72 
Salinger, J. D., 316 

Sandburg, Carl, 476 


Santayana, George, 387 

Sapir, Edward, 197, 198, 270 

Sauer, Edwin, 123 

Sawyer, Ruth, 161 

Sayce, A. H., 191 

Schaefer, Jack, 14 

Schlegel, von, Friedrich, 72 

Schubiger, 283 

Schweitzer, Albert, 34 

“Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The,” 
36 

“Secret Sharer, The,” 33 

Semantics, 200-209, 227-230, 233 

Sentence analysis, immediate-con- 
stituent, 169, 271-272, 285-286, 
306 


Sentence modifiers, 304-306 

Sentence patterns, 250-252; basic, 
261-267 

Sentence structure, 231-283, 272- 
278, 306-310; linguistics and, 239- 
240, 242-244 

Sentences, balanced, 303; complex, 
272-278, 276; cumulative, 305- 
306, 312-313; generative rhetoric 
of, 303-314; interrogative, 272- 
274, 277; kernel, 232-238, 272- 
278; loose, 303, 313; multi-level 
narrative, 308-311; negative, 272- 
274, 277; parallel, 3 l; pas- 
sive, 231-232, 272-275, 277, 278; 
periodic, 303-304; subject-verb 
complement, 273; transformations 
(see Transformations); two-level 
narrative, 308-310 

Sequential curriculum, 26, 86-98, 
156-157, 169, 822-837, 449-458 

Shakespearean drama, teaching of, 
27, 45, 65, 68; Antony and Cleo- 
patra, 155; approaches in, 147- 
148; frustrating experiences in, 
reasons for, 146-147; Hamlet, 117, 
125, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 390; 
Julius Caesar, 91, 96, 100, 111, 
125, 151, 156-157, 456; King Lear, 
125, 146, 149, 151, 155; Macbeth, 
31, 82, 40, 81, 100, 117, 125, 151, 
156-157, 390, 456; Merchant of 
Venice, The, 69; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, A, 109; Othello, 
88, 117, 146, 149; practical consid- 
erations in, 154-158; problems in, 
117, 123-125, 145-154; self-con- 
scious enjoyment and, 81; Tem- 
pest, The, 69; Twelfth Night, 88, 
151, 155 

See verse, 27, 150-154, 
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Shapiro, Karl, 122 

Shaw, George Bernard, 47 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 35, 319-320 

Sherburne, Zoa, 36 

Sherman, Richard, 101 

Sherwood, Robert, 59, 477 

Shute, Nevel, 490 

“Sick Rose, The,” 148-145 

Signals, structural, 261-263 

Sledd, James, 169, 229, 230, 270-271, 
277, 279 

sons learners, 12, 336, 447-448, 481- 


Sinan awe ing students, program 

for, 472-48 

Smith, Dora V., 6, 462 

“Snows of Kilimanjaro, The,” 35-36 

Sondell, Bess, 479 

“Sonnet to My Mother,” 118 

Speaking-and-listening experiences, 
391—404 

“Speaking-voice” approach, 314-322 

Speech instruction, 290-291, 381- 
391; animation in, 385-386; dem- 
ocratic attitude in, 884-385; goals 
of, 382-384; and listening instruc- 
tion, coordination of, 390-404, 
413, 419; and reading instruction, 
coordination of, 388-390; schedul- 
ing of classes for, 381-382; for 
slum-dwelling students, 478-479; 
variety in, 386; and writing in- 
struction, correlation between, 
386-388 

Spencer, Herbert, 73, 387 

Spengler, Oswald, 73 

Sperry, Armstrong, 80 

Spillane, Mickey, 88 

Spiller, Robert E., 26, 63 

Spiral cone analogy, 457-458 

Squire, James R., 1, 2, 112-113 

Stanton, Frank N., 409 

Steele, Sir Richard, 160 

Steinbeck, John, 309, 475 

Stevens, Wallace, 117 

Stewart, Powell, 104 

Stockwell, 283, 286 

Stoll, E. E., 143 

Street, James, 36 

Strickland, Ruth, 8 

Stroud, James B., 409 

Structural grammar, 168, 228-231, 
271-272, see also Linguistics 

Structural signals, 261-263 

Student-teacher conferences, 91, 
342-343, 351 


Students, emotionally disturbed, 
341-342; individual differences of, 
provisions for, 12, 91, 98, 338- 
342, 427, 439-440, 442-448; low- 
ability, 447-449; slum-dwelling, 
472-481; teachers’ perception of, 
6-15 

“Student’s Right to Read,” 94 

Style (see Written style) 

Suckow, Ruth, 475 

Summers, James, 34 

Superficial fallacy, 447 

Sweet, Henry, 178, 191, 280 

Swiftwater, 33, 119-120 

Symbolism, interpretation of, 81-82, 
112, 120, 131, 142-145, 202-203 

Syntax, 121, 193, 198, 228-230, 233, 
237, 264, 284, 292, 315-316 


Taine, 72 

Tape recorder, use of, 384, 390, 420, 
477 

Tarkington, Booth, 31, 33, 83, 120, 
121, 470 

Teaching machines, 387, 434 

Team teaching, 9, 12, 98, 432-433 

Television, 116, 124, 157, 186, 209, 
245, 432, 478 

Testing, levels of, 127-135 

Tests, achievement, 445; attitude, 
134; 1Q, 134-135, 160, 455; junior 
high school, 110-111; listening 
ability, 421-423; literary appreci- 
ation, 110-111, 127-135; stand- 
ardized, 423, 458, 478 

Textbooks, 8, 12, 67-68, 86-87, 97, 
163, 435, 442, 473; grammar, 226- 
227, 269, 287 

Texture, sentence, 307 

Themes, writing of, 829-336 

Thomas, Cleveland A., 167, 168, 200 

Thomas, Lowell, 307 

Thomas, Owen, 168-169, 225, 267 

Thompson, Philip, 160 

Thoreau, Henry David, 133, 162, 
470 

“Three Voices of Poetry, The,” 124, 
150 

Thurber, James, 36 

Topic outlines, 325-327, 829, 357- 
361 

Traditional grammar, 168, 225-227, 
231, 235-240, 247-267 

Trager-Smith phonology, 169, 283, 
286 
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Transformational grammar, 226, 
284 

Transformational structure, 231, 
275 

Transformations, 272-278; invaria- 
ble, 274; obligatory, 232; optional, 
232; passive, 231-232, 272-275, 
277, 278 

Traxler, Arthur, 374 

Trilling, Lionel, 35 

Truman, Harry S., 218 

Twain, Mark, 31, 33, 83, 120, 121, 
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Tyler, Priscilla, 167, 169 


Unclassified invariables, 264 

Unit teaching, 428, 437-442, 459- 
466; activity unit, 438; criteria 
for, 460-466; idea-centered unit, 
15, 86, 438-441, 443; planning for, 
steps in, 441-442; subject-matter 
unit, 438 

“Unknown Citizen, The,” 118 


Veidemanis, Gladys, 27, 124, 145 

Verb clusters, 265, 305, 306, 308-310 

Verb phrases, 229-232, 273, 276 

Verbals, 265-266 

Viereck, Pater, 22 

Vocabulary, American, 87, 175-176, 
480-431, 469 


Walcott, Fred G., 260 

Wallace, Karl R., 289, 291 
Walpole, Hugh, 201, 208 

Ward, William, 190-191 

Warfel, Harry R., 285 

Warren, Austin, 111 

Warren, Robert Penn, 40, 96, 143 
Webster, Margaret, 149 

Webster, Noah, 214, 217 

Wellek, 111 

‘White, Morton, 68, 70 
Ween Harold, 229, 259, 270, 


INDEX 


Whitman, Walt, 58-60, 65, 83, 138, 
140-142 

Whitney, W. D., 192 

Wilder, Thornton, 123, 456, 477 

Williams, William Carlos, 477 

Wimsett, William Kurtz, Jr., 73 

Wolfe, Don M., 168, 247 

Wolfe, Thomas, 83 

Wong, Jade Snow, 460 

Wooley, Edwin C., 186 

Woolf, Virginia, 14 

Writing, argumentative, 331; crea- 
tive, 19, 488-489; critical, 335- 
336; descriptive, 328, 329, 345; of 
essays, 333-335; evaluation of, 
290, 324, 348-351, 361-380; expos- 
itory, 290, 311-312, 323, 325-334; 
instruction in (see Writing in- 
struction); of letters, 326, 328, 
467, 485-486; narrative, 323, 325- 
829; of outlines, 92, 294, 825-327, 
357-361; paraphrase, 332; précis, 
332, 339-340, 486; speaking-listen- 
ing assignments for, 397-398; of 
themes, 329-336 

Writing instruction, ‘grouping for, 
338-312; in junior high school, 
105, 108, 290, 342-356; linguistics, 
effect of on, 244-246; sequential 
curriculum for, 322-337, 455; for 
slow learners, 485-489; for slum- 
dwelling students, 479-480; 
“speaking voice” approach in, 
320-322; and speech instruction, 
correlation between, 386-388 

Written style, 247, 249-254, 293, 
299-300, 312, 316 

Wyld, Henry Cecil, 217 


Yeats, William Butler, 136 
Young, William E., 408—409 


Zacharias, Jerrold, 171 
Zahner, Louis, 201, 208, 462 


